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past the ruins of Madenburg, we 
follow the emperor Rudolph’s road 
to Spires (German Sfeyer), whose cathe- 
dral is the Westminster Abbey of the 
German Empire. The tombs of empe- 
rors and empresses and their children— 
Swabians, Habsburgs, Nassaus—line the 
aisles of the cathedral, whose massive 
Romanesque style shows through the 
more elaborate, fanciful and somewhat 





disappointing restoration of Louis I. of 
Bavaria; for under his hands the old, 
grim, stately church has come to wear 
something of a modern look. But the 
historic recollections are many, and in 
St. Afra’s chapel we recognize the spot 
where for five years lay the coffin of 
Henry IV., the vault where his forefath- 
ers slept being closed to his body by the 
ecclesiastical censures he had incurred 
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after his forced reconciliation with his 
nobles and the Church. 

And now comes the quick - flowing 
Neckar, rushing into the Rhine, and 
bidding us go a little up its course to 
where Heidelberg, its castle, its univer- 


sity, its active life and its beautiful past, . 


make altogether a place that I should be 
inclined, from my own recollections, to 


call the pleasantest in Germany,: and - 


_THE GREAT TUN, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


which is certainly not one of the least 
important in the life that distinguishes 
Germany at this time. And what kind 
of impression does it make at first on a 
stranger? A German traveler says that 
it presented to him a marked contrast 
with Munich, where, although it is an 
art-centre, a sort of deadness to intel- 
lectual concerns characterizes all but the 
art-students and foreign visitors, Even 
the Heidelberg porters are lively and crit- 
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ical, boast of Bunsen and Vangerow, 
and speak proudly of “our’’ professors 
and of the last examinations. They do 
more than “merely make money out of 
their show-city, as do the good-natured 
but slower-witted Munichers, but some 


, enthusiastic Rhinelanders claim for this 


difference of temperament a reason not 
wholly zsthetic—z. ¢., the influence of 


Rhine wine, transformed generation after 


generation into 
Rhine blood. 
The foreign trav- 
eler probably 
misses all these 
details, and for 
him -Heidelberg 
is the student- 
city and the city 
of the most re- 
nowned ruin in 
Germany. He 
will find that all 
the beauty he has 
read of is real: 
the castle zs all 
that has been 
said and sung of 
it, with its tower 
shattered and 
crumbling ; its 
§ various facades, 
particularly the 
Friedrichsbau 
f and that named 
_ after Emperor 
Otto Henry; its 
courtyard with 
" pointed arches; 
its ivy-grown 
fountain; its 
elaborate Renais- 
sance niches and 
armor-clad statues; its modern loungers 
sitting over their Rhine wine in chairs 
that English collectors would give three 
or four guineas apiece for; its tangle of 
flowers and bushes; its crimson flush 
when English tourists spend their money 
in illuminating it with Bengal lights; its 
adjacent gardens, where a nearly perfect 
band plays classical music to critics who 
are none the less discerning because they 
look lost in tobacco-smoke and beer- 
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fumes ; its background of Spanish chest- 
nut-woods, where I saw the pale-green tas- 
sels of the blossoms still hanging among 
the broad leaves that had just reached 
their summer depth of color, and where 
wild legends place a“ Devil’s Den” and 
a Wolf Spring, a 
brook where a wolf 

is said to have.torn 

to pieces the en- 
chantress Zetta;— 
aboveall, its match- 
less view sheer 
down a wall of rock 
into the rushing 
Neckar flood, over 
the vast plain be- 
yond, and over a 
wilderness of steep 
roofs of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-cen- 
tury houses. All 
this is but a faint 
description of the 
impression Heidel- 
berg leaves on the 
mind. It would be 
leaving out an im- 
portant “‘sight”’ not 

to mention the fas .: 
mous “tun,’’ still 
stored, but empty, 
in the cellars of the Z 
castle, and the lit-, 
tle guardian of the 
treasure, the gnome’ > 
carved in wood, | 
whose _ prototype 
was the court- fool 

of one of the Nas- 
sau sovereigns, and 
whose allowance 
was no less than 
fitteen bottles a 
day. 

But the place has 
other interests, 
which even the 
donkey - riders, whom the natives por- 
tray as rather eccentric in dress and 
behavior, must appreciate. The high 
school, which has survived all the deso- 
lations and wrecks of the Thirty Years’ 
war and the still more cruel French war 
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under Louis XIV. and his marshal Tu- 
renne, dates as far back as 1386, and the 
university into which it has grown has 
been since the beginning of this century 
the cause of the upward growth and pros- 
. perous restoration of the town. The Ger- 
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ee 
THE SHATTERED TOWER, HEIDELBERG. 


man student-life has been as much de- 
scribed, though perhaps never so truly, 
as the life of the Western frontiers and 
prairies, and I will give but one glimpse, 
because it is all I know of it, though: that 
glimpse is probably but the outcome of 
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an exceptional phase of student - life. 
The person who described the scene and 
saw it himself is trustworthy... He had 
been living some months at Heidelberg, 
on the steep slope leading up to the cas- 


tle (the short cut), and one night, on. 


locxing out of his window, he saw the 
glare of torches in a courtyard below, 
several houses, perhaps even streets, off, 
for the town is built on various levels up 
the rock. Here were several groups of 
young men, evidently students, dancin; 
in rings and holdimg torches, and the 
scene looked wild and strange and some- 
what incomprehensible. Next day the 
spectator found out that this was the 
peculiar celebration of a death by a club 
whose rules were perhaps unique. It 
was an inner sanctum of the ordinary 
student associations, something beyond 
the common dueling brotherhoods, more 
advanced and more reckless — a club in 
which, if any member quarreled with an- 
other, instead of settling the matter by a 
duel, the rivals drew lots to settle who 
should commit suicide. This had hap- 
pened a day or so before, and a young 
man, instead of standing up as usual to 
be made passes at with a sword that would 
at most gash his cheek or split his nose, 
had shot himself through the head. Even 
in that not too particular community great 
horror prevailed, and the youth was de- 
nied Christian burial; so that his father 
had to come and take away the body in 
secret to convey it to his own home. This 
heathenish death led to an equally hea- 
thenish after - carousal, the torchlight 
dance winding up the whole, not per- 
haps inappropriately. 

Heidelberg has a little Versailles of its 
own, a prim contrast to its noble.chest- 
nut-groves, yet not an unlovely spot—the 
garden of Schwetzingen, where clipped 
alleys and vococo stonework make frames 
for masses of brilliant-colored flowers ; 


but from here we must skim over. the. 


rest of the neighborhood — gay, spick- 
and-span Mannheim, busy Ludwigshafen 
and picturesque, ruin-crowned Neckar- 
steinach, where, if it is autumn, we catch 
glimpses of certain vintage-festivals, the 
German form of thanksgiving and har- 
vest home. But of this we shall see 
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more as we journey downward and reach 
the far-famed Johannisberg and Riides- 
heim. Still, we cannot forget the vine- | 
yard feature of Rhine and Neckar and 
Moselle scenery, for it follows us even 
from the shores of the Lake of Constance, 
and the wine keeps getting more and 
more famous, and the wine-industry and 
all its attendant trades more important, 
as we goon. The ruins of monasteries 
are sprinkled among the vine- terraces, 
for the monks were the earliest owners, 
introducers and cultivators of the grape 
—greatly to their. credit at first, for it 
was a means of weaning. the.Christian- 
ized barbarians from hunting. to tilling 
the earth, though in later years there 
grew terrible abuses out of this so-called 
“poetic” industry. If I were not pledged 
to eschew moralizing, I should like to 
have my say here about the nonsense 
written from time immemorial about 
“wine, woman and song ’’—rather worse 
than nonsense, because degrading to both 
the latter — but‘in speaking of the Rhine 
one cannot but glance at its chief trade, 
though one cua refrain from rhapsodies 
about either the grape or the juice. The 
fact is, the former is really not ‘lovely, 
and the artificial terraces of slaty débris, 
the right soil and the right exposure for 
the crop, are indeed quite unsightly. 
The deauty of the vine is far better seen, 
and is indeed ideal, in Southern Italy, 
where the grapes hang from luxuriant 
festoons, cordages of fruit swinging like 
hammocks from young poplars, and 
sometimes young fruit trees, while be- 
neath grow corn and wheat. The wine, 
I believe, is mediocre—and so much the 
better—but the picture is beautiful. In 
Northern Italy the thrifty, practical Ger- 
man plan is in vogue, and the ideal beau- 
ty of vines is lost. But where is the vine 
loveliest to my mind? Out in the for- 
ests, where it grows wild, useless and 


luxuriant, as I have seen it in. America, 


the loveliest creeper that temperateclimes 
possess—a garden and a. bower-in itself. 

Following the course of the Neckar, 
and broadening for forty: miles. before 
reaching the Rhine, lies the Odenwald, 
the “ Paradise of Germany "—a land of 
legends, mountains and forests, whose 
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very name is still a riddle which some | placed him. Here, under the solemn 
gladly solve by calling the land “ Odin’s | beeches, the most beautiful tree of the 
Wood,” his refuge when Christianity dis- | Northern forests, with smooth, gray, 
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column-like trunk and leaves that seem 


the very perfection of color and texture, ° 


lie the mottled deer, screened by those 
rocks that are called the waves of a 
“rock ocean,” and lazily gazing at the 
giant trunk of a tree that for many years 
has lain encrusted in the earth till as 
many legends have’ accumulated round 
it as mosses have grown over it—a tree 
that California might not disown, and 
which is variously supposed to have been 
part of a Druidical temple or part of an 
intended imperial palace in the Middle 
Ages. But as we climb up Mount Meli- 
bocus, and look around from the Tau- 
nus to the Vosges, and from Speyer to 
Worms and. golden Mayence, we see a 
ruined castle, that of Rodenstein, with a 
more human interest in its legend of a 
rival Wild Huntsman, whose bewitched 
hounds and horns were often heard in 
the neighborhood, and always before 
some disaster, chiefly a war, either 
national or local. This huntsman wore 
the form of a black dog in the daytime, 
and was the savage guardian of three 


enchanted ‘sisters, the youngest and love- 
liest of whom once tried to break the 
spell by offering her love, her hand and 
her wealth to a young: knight, provided 
he could, next time he saw her, 2” the 
Sorm of a snake, bear her kiss three 


times upon his lips. He failed, how- 
ever, when the ordeal came, and as the 
serpent - maiden wound her cold coils 
around him and darted out her forked 
tongue, he threw back his head and 
cried in an agony of fear, ““Lord Jesus, 
help me!” The snake disappeared : 
love and gold were lost to the youth and 
freedom to the still spellbound woman. 
The legend goes no further, unless, like 
that of the riiined castle of Auerbach, it 
hints at the present existence of the for- 
lorn enchanted maidens, -yet waiting for 
a deliverer; for at Auerbach the saying 
is that in the ruins dwells a meadow- 
maiden whose fate it is to wait until a 
child rocked ‘in a cradle made of the 
wood of a cherry tree that must have 
grown on the meadow where she was 
first mysteriously found, came himself to 
break her invisible bonds ; and so every 
good German (and not seldom the stran- 
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ger).that visits Schloss Auerbach does so 
with a pious intention of delivering the 
maiden in case he himself may unawares 
have been rocked in a cradle made of 
the wonder-working cherry-wood. If the 
reader is not tired of legends, this neigh- 
borhood affords him still another, though 
a less marvelous one, of a young girl of 
the noble Sickingen stock who lost her- 
self in a great wood, and who, after be- 
ing searched for in vain, was guided 
homeward late at night by the sound 
of the convent-bell of St. Gall’s (not 
the famous monastery of that name) ; 
in thanksgiving for which the family offer- 
ed for all coming ages a weekly batch of 
wheaten loaves to be distributed among 
the poor of the parish, and also made it 
customary to ring the great bell every 
night at eleven o'clock, in remembrance 
of the event, and likewise as an ear-bea- 
con to any benighted traveler who might 
happen to be in the neighborhood. 

At Ladenburg we ‘pass one of those 
churchyards that are getting familiar to 
us at this stage of Rhine-journeying, full 
of crosses and crucifixes with quaint lit- 
tle.roofs over them; and at Weinheim 
we come upon as antiquated a ‘spot as 
any that exists in our day, a wilderness 
of old houses, each one of which is worth 
a detailed picture; then at Unterland- 
enbach- we find the most famous of the. 
Bergstrasse wines ; and hurrying through 
modern Darmstadt, with its Munich-rival- 
ing theatre, museum and galleries, and | 
its heart-core of old -houses smothered 
among “‘classicalities ” in white plaster, we 
come to the old episcopal city of Worms, 
where no beautiful scenery distracts the 
mind from the mighty human recollec- 
tions of Luther and the Diet and the first 
strong symptoms of life in the Reform- 
ation. The Jews’ burial-place, however, 
brings to mind the one-sidedness of the 
freedom of conscience proclaimed by the 
Reformers, who could be as intolerant as 
their forerunners, the powerful bishops 
of Worms and the persecutors of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages, as. the Luther- 
ans were in the days of the Renaissance. 
The massive Roman character of the 
cathedral is mingled with something 
airier and more Gothic, but still remains 
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chiefly a model of the basilica style, with 
its low, strong round arches, and grafted 
on these the later, yet not medizval, 
figures of distorted, dwarfed, monstrous 
animal forms, supposed to represent the 
demons of heathendom conquered by, 
and groaning in vain under the yoke of, 
the Christian Church. But no amount 
of vague description will bring before 
the mind’s eye these great cathedrals, 
whereas slighter and lesser subjects are 
easily made lifelike with the pen ; so, pass- 
ing by the fountains, the market-places, 
the ancient fortifications and the splen- 
did modern. monument of Luther sur- 
rounded by his brother Reformers and 
their supposed predecessors (altogether, 
a rather fanciful and motley grouping, 
morally speaking), we come to the every- 
day life of the city of to-day. Itisstrange 
how many. of these old German towns 
are “resuscitated” (I wish. I could find 
a better word for the meaning), having 
been wholly crushed in the terrible French 
war under Louis XIV., and having slow- 
ly sunk into a seemingly hopeless state 
of stagnation, and yet within the last 
fifty years having gathered up their frag- 
ments anew and started into life again. 
Commerce, railways, etc. had much to 
do with this new lease of life, but intel- 
lectual progress has had almost as large 
a part in this new birth of the dead cities. 
Learning grew popular—what a signif- 
icant difference there is between this fact 
and that of learning growing fashion- 
able /—and men awoke to the need as 
well as the glory of knowledge—a weap- 
on which, far more than the sword, qui- 
etly prepared Germany for the onward 
stride she has now taken. If the mental 
progress had not been going on so stead- 
ily for so many years, the late political 
triumphs could not have happened. 
The old dominions of Worms had the 
poetic name of Wonnegau, or the “ Land 
of Delight ;” and since the flat, sedgy 
meadows and sandy soil did not warrant 
this name, it was no doubt given on ac- 
count of the same ample, pleasant fam- 
ily-life and generous hospitality that dis- 
tinguishes the citizens of Worms to this 
day. There were—and are—merchant- 
princes in Germany as well as in Genoa, 





. Venice, Bruges, Antwerp and London of 
‘old, and though life is even now simpler 


among them than among their peer; of 
other more sophisticated lands, still it is 
a princely life. The houses of Worms 
are stately and dignified, curtained with 
grapevines and shaded by lindens: the 
table seems always spread, and there is 
an air of leisure and rest which we sel- 
dom see in an American house, however 
rich its master. The young girls are ro- 
bust and active, but not awkward, nor is 
the house-mother the drudge that some 
superfine and superficial English obser- 
vers have declared her to be. We have 
begun to set up another standard of wo- 
man’s place in a household than the beau- 
tiful, dignified Hebrew one, and even the 
médizeval one of the times whence we 
vainly think we have drawn our new 


version of chivalry toward womankind.. 


But in many places, even in the “three 
kingdoms,” the old ideal still holds its 
place, and in the Western Highlands the 
ladies of the house, unless demoralized 
by English boarding-school vulgarities, 


serve the guest at table with all the grace _ 


and delicacy that other women have lost 
since they have. deputed all héspitality 


-save that of pretty, meaningless speeches 


to servants. In Norway and Sweden the 
old hospitable, frank’ customs still pre- 
vail, and in all simplicity your beat 
young or old, insists on doing much « 

your “valeting ;” and while we need not 
imitate anything that does not“ come, 
natural” to us, we should surely refrain 
from laughing at and stigmatizing as bar- 
baric any sociat customs less artificial 
than our own. And indeed Germany is 
blest in the matter of good housekeepers, 
who are no less good. wives, and espe- 
cially discerning, wise and sympathizing 
mothers. A few of the lately-translated 


German novels show us the most delight- 


ful and refined scenes of German home- 
life, and now and then, though seldom, 
a stranger has a glimpse of some of these 
German homes, whether rich or not, but 
generally not only comfortable, but cul- 
tured. To some English minds—and 
we fear also to some American ones— 
of the ‘“hot-house”’ order there is some- 
thing absolutely incompatible between 
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grace and work, study and domestic 
details ;. but, letting practical Germany 
alone, have they ever read Eugénie de 
Guérin’s life and journal, to admire which 
is almost as much a “ hall-mark”’ of cul- 
ture as to enjoy Walter Scott and appre- 
ciate Shakespeare? And if they have, 
do they not remember ‘how the young 
housekeeper sits in the kitchen watching 
the baking and roasting, and reading 
Plutarch in the intervals? And do they 
not remember her washing-days? Every 
thrifty housewife is not an Eugénie de 
Guérin, but that any absolute incongru- 
ity exists between housework and’ brain- 
work is a notion which thausands of well- 
educated women in all countries* must, 
from experience, emphatically deny. 
Nor is elegance banished from these 
German homes: if there. are libraries 
and museums within those walls, there 
are also drawing-rooms full-of knick- 
knacks, and bed-rooms furnished with 
inlaid foreign woods and graceful con- 
trivances covered by ample curtains, pret- 
ty béds shaped cradlewise, devoid of the 
angles we seem to find so indispensable 
to a bed, and corner closets fluted inside 
with silk or chintz and ornamented with 
airy vallances or bowed-out gilt rods. 
Glass doors leading into small, choicely- 
stocked conservatories are not uncom- 
mon, or even that crowning device of 
artistic luxury, an immense window of 
one undivided sheet of plate-glass, look- 
ing toward some beautiful view, and thus 
making a frame for it. All this sounds 
French, does it not? but Aix and Cologne 
and Mayence and Frankfort and Bremen 
are genuine German cities, and it is in 
the burgher houses that you find all this. 
Even very superficial observers have no- 
ticed the general air of health, prosperity 
and comeliness of the people. Washing- 
ton Irving, who traveled in the Rhine- 
land fifty-five years ago, when critical in- 
quiry into home-life was not yet the fash- 
ion for tourists, speaks in his letters of 
the peasantry of the Bergstrasse being 
“remarkably well off,” of their “com- 
fortable villages buried in orchards and 
surrounded by vineyards,” of the “coun- 
try-people, healthy, well-clad, good-look- 
ing and cheerful.” Once again he speaks 
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of the comeliness of the Rhine peasants, 
“particularly on the lower part of the 
Rhine, from Mayence downward,” and 
elsewhere of the cottages as so surround- 
ed by garden and grass-plat, so buried 
in trees, and the moss-covered roofs al- 
most mingling and blending with the sur- 
rounding vegetation, that the whole land- 
scape is completely rustic. “The orchards 
were all in blossom, and as the day was 
very warm the good people were seated 
in the shade of the trees, spinning near 
the rills of water that trickled along the 


green sward.” This, however, was in 


Saxony, where the landscape reminded 
him much of English scenery. Then 
of the higher middle classes, the bank- 
ers of Frankfort, he speaks as cultured, 
enlightened, hospitable, magnificent in 
their “ palaces, . . . continually increas- 
ing.”” And these are but cursory pen- 
cilings, for everywhere he was rather on 
the watch for the antique than mindful 
of human and progressive peculiarities. 
Mayence, by the bye (or. Maznz, as it 
is in the mother-tongue), was once call- 
ed the “golden,” partly for its actual 
wealth of old, partly for its agricultural 
and vineyard riches, and partly ‘as the 
centre of an immense river-trade that 
enriched every city on the Rhine, from 
Worms to Cologne especially. Here 
the archbishops reigned paramount sove- 
reigns, and here were fought many hard 
battles between what called itself the 
Church and the people. Mayence once 
cut itself off for several years from all 
Christian services, and held its spiritual 
sovereign at bay, though now its relig- 
ious spirit is undeniable; but then how 
much have the representatives of the 
Church changed! To-day they are 
humble, poor and accessible to all: then 
they were haughty, warlike, despotic and 
rich. To-day, they are wellnigh perse- 
cuted, and the hearts of the people gen- 
erously turn to them; and if principle and 
policy can ever be said to go together, it 
is so in this case. But let the circum- 
stances be reversed: I wonder would the 
lesson be remembered? Here, where 
Archbishop Willigis in the tenth century 
persecuted the Jews, and made up to the 
city for it by building the grand St. Ste- 
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phen's and the earliest part of the cathe- 
dral; here, where terrific invasions of 
barbarians and massacres of Christians 
gave color to the legends that ascribe 
the foundation of the city to a Trojan 
hero, Moguntius, or to an exiled wizard 
of Tréves, fourteen hundred years defore 
the Christian era; here, where ecclesias- 
tical quarrels and popular tumults were 
things of daily occurrence, and where 
one of the best minnesingers, Henry, 
count of Meissen, surnamed Frauen/ob, 
or ‘Ladies’ Praise,” was carried to his 
grave in the cathedral by twelve maid- 
ens of the town,—there stirs to-day a 


spirited though commonplace life, the | 


link of which with the old life lies in 
the invention commemorated by Guten- 
berg’s monument, one of Thorwaldsen’s 
best works. Old and new jostle each 
other in our bewildered minds. There 
are drawbridges, towers and gates still 
to be seen; the old city is a future im- 
portant military dépét; the Carnival 
scenes merrily take us back to the cos- 
tume if not the-manners of the Middle 
Ages; and some of the old Meenzer dia- 
lect is still preserved among the quaint. 
knitting-women with frilled caps and un- 
gainly baskets who drive a small trade 
in stout stockings for the country-people 
as they jog in to market. Then we pass 
St. Alban’s church, where Charlemagne’s 
wife Fastrada is buried, and where her 
husband drew from her dead finger an 
enchanted ring which he was glad after- 
ward to throw into the moat.at his castle 
of Nieder-Ingelheim ; and here now is a 
procession coming out of the church, and 
the people devoutly following, all chant- 
ing the solid old hymns, hundreds of 
years old, which are still the musical A, 
B, C of every German child. How dif- 
ferent to what we call hymn-singing! 
The Rhineland is intensely Catholic in 
this neighborhood, and since the unwise 
“Falk laws” many who were before in- 
different have rallied to their childhood’s 
faith and stood forth as its fiercest cham- 
pions. Perhaps just now you would not 
Meet a procession, but a few years ago 
they were common in the streets of May- 
ence. The cathedral, spite of all polit- 
ical drawbacks, is being carefully re- 
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stored, and the choir, which I remember 
as especially fine,.is looked upon as a 
triumph of reverent and congruous res- 
toration. 

On the shores of the river we come 
upon ‘purely modern life again—the ho- 


AN ALLEY IN THE GARDEN OF SCHWETZINGEN. 


tels, the quays, the tourists, the steam- 
ers, and the Rhein-schnaken, a species 
of “loafer’’ or gossip who make them- 
selves useful to passengers when the boats 
come in. These are often seen also at 
Biebrich, the old palace of the. Nassaus, 
now become the property of the city, 
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and partly a military school, while the | 
gardens have become the fashionable 
promenade of Mayence. The formal 
alleys and well-kept lawns, with the dis- 
tant view of the Taunus and the Oden- 
wald on one side, and a glimpse of the 


wi 


CATHEDRAL OF WORMS. 


opening Rheingau, a famous gorge of 
the Rhine, on the other, make it a beautir 
ful resort indeed, exclusive of the interest 
which the supposed derivation of its name 
gives it—7. ¢., the “ place of beavers,” an 
animal that abounded there before man 


Ry 





invaded these shores. And now the eye 


can follow the course of the Rhine (from 
the roof of the palace) as far as Ingel- 
heim, Ehrenfels, the Mouse Tower, Jo- 
hannisberg and Riidesheim, and vine- 
yards climb up the rocks and fight their 
way into the sunshine; and we begin to 
feel that these little 
shrines we some- 
times come across, 
and huts of vine- 
yard-keepers, and 
queerly-shaped 
‘baskets like some 
of the Scotch fish 
“creels,” all force 
on our attention the 
fact that the grow- 
ing and making 
and selling of wine 
are the. most cha- 
racteristic features 
of Rhine-life, at 
least outside the 
cities, Though the 
vineyards are not 
as. picturesque as 
poets insist on 
making them, yet 
the vintagé-season 
is full of picturesque 
incidents. This is 
a “movable festi- 
val,” and occurs 
any time between 
the beginning of 
September and the 
middle of Novem- 
ber. What applies 
to one district does 
not to another, and 
there are a thou- 
sand minute dif- 
ferences occasion- 
ed by soil, weather 
and custom; so 
that none of the 
following observa- 
tions is to be taken as a generalization. 
At the outset it is worth notice that the 
German word Weinberg (‘‘Wine-hill”’) is 
much more correct than our equivalent, 
for even in the flatter countries where the 
grape is grown the most is made of ev- 
ery little rise in the ground. The writer 
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of a recent magazine article has exploded 
the commonly-received idea that in the 
United States alone more Rhine wine is 
drunk than the whole Rhine wine-region 
really produces. The truth is, that it is 
a problem how to get rid of all that is 
made. The wine is drunk new by every 
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one in the neighborhood, and sells. at 
prices within the means of all; and this 
because there are vineyards by the hun- 
dred whose exposure does not fit them 
for the production of the fine wines ea- 
gerly bought by foreign merchants, and 
also because many of the small wine- 
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growers have no means of getting their 
wares to the right market. The great 
traffic is confined chiefly to . wholesale 
growers, rich men who can tide over 
half a score of bad years and afford to 
sell the whole crop of those years for 
next to nothing; and ¢heir wine it is 
which with us represents the, whole Rhine 
vintage. It is, however, hardly more than 
a third, and the rest of the wine made on 
the Rhine is to the untutored taste just 
as good and just as pleasant. It is said 
by connoisseurs that all the difference 
between the wine of good and bad years 
is in its ‘ bouquet,” and the juice of the 
same grapes brings four dollars and a 
half a gallon a¢ the vineyard one year and 
can be bought in another year for twenty 
cents. The wine-trade has developed 
an odd profession, that of wine - taster, 
and these skillful critics command high 





wages and. great. consideration. | But _of 
course each locality has its.own. knot of 
oracles, and the ludicrous gravity with 
which these village ‘‘tasters”’. decide on 
the merits.of mine host's purchases—or 
perhaps, growths—is; a subject’ not un- 
worthy the -pencil. of Ostade, Teniers or 
Hogarth. The parish priest is not the 


seurs, and one or two official personages 
generally form,'wit® him, the jury that 
decides on the worth of the year’s crop, 
Professional buyers and commissioners 
from German and foreign firms crowd to 
the markets where the wine is sold, and 
after being open to inspection for.a week 
the crop of each grower is generally sold 
in a lump to some one firm, probably an 
old customer, for a sum that sounds fab- 
ulous; but then the bad years, when: just 
as. much expense is lavished on the vines 
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and no returns bring the growers: a re- 
ward, have to be considered ‘as a counter- 
weight. Of course there is a monstrous 
deal of ‘‘ doctoring,”” and even the purest 
of the wines are not as they came from 
Nature’s hand; but in the bad years it 
is notorious that fortunes are made out 
of wine sold for a few cents a gallon and 
exported at a profit of a hundred per 
cent. Thence, perhaps, comes the by- 
word about our drinking more wine than 
the vineyards produce. 

But, leaving the commercial aspect of 
the trade, let us take a glance at the pic- 
turesque side. Like the fisheries, this 
business, that looks commonplace in cel- 
lars and vaults, has its roots in free, open- 
air life, and is connected with quaint his- 
torical details and present customs hard- 
ly less novel to us. The aspect of the 
country in autumn, as described in a 
letter written last year, is -lovely—‘ the 
exuberant quantity of fine fruit; . 
the roads bordered by orchards of apples 
and pears, where the trees are so loaded 
that the branches have to be supported 
by stakes lest they should break; ... 
men, women ‘and children busy in the 
vineyards on the sides of the hills; the 
road alive with peasants laden with bask- 
ets of fruit or tubs in which the grapes 
were pressed. Some were pressing the 
grapes in great tubs or vats on the road- 
side. In the afternoon there were con- 
tinual firing of guns and shouting of the 
peasants on the vine-hills, making merry 
after their labor, for the vintage is the 
season when labor and jollity go hand in 
hand. We bought clusters of delicious 
grapes for almost nothing, and I drank 
of the newly-pressed wine, which has the 
sweetness of new cider. . . .. Every-now 
and then we passed oo bearing great 
pipes of new wine, With bunches of flow- 
ers and streamers of ribbons Stuck in the 


bung.” The last cask of the vintage.is | 


always honored by a sort of procession— 
Bacchanalia, an artist might call it—the 
three or four youngest and prettiest girls 
mounted on it in a wagon, their heads 
crowned with grapes and leaves and a 
heap of fruit in their laps. The men 
lead the horses slowly home, stopping 
often to drink or offer to others the new 
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wine, and brandishing aloft their clubs 
for beating the fruit with; the children 
run alongside with armfuls of the. fruit, 
and their faces stained all over with the 
juice, while in some ‘nook, perhaps.a stone 
arbor trellised with vines, sits the portly, 
jolly owner, with his: long-jointed pipe, 
an incarnation of a German Bacchus, 
smiling at the pretty maidens, who pelt 
him with his own grapes. But before the 
season a very different scene takes place 
in the “locked” vineyards, closed by law 
even to their owners, and where at night 
no one but a lonely watchman, with gun 
loaded and wolfish dog at his heels, sits 
in a little straw-thatched, tent-shaped hut 
to ward off thieves and intruders. When 
the vineyards are declared open, the best 
policy is to get in the harvest at once, 
unless you are rich enough to have your 
crops carefully watched every hour for a 
week, when the grapes will certainly be 
better and the wine more precious. For 
it is a custom that after the opening, but 
as long as the vintage is not actually be- 
gun in any vineyard, the grapes are free 
to visitors. The guests of the owner are 
privileged to pluck and eat all through 
the vintage; but again custom ‘ordains 
that if you eat only half a plucked clus- 
ter, you should hang the remainder on 
the‘ trellis, that it may not be trodden 
under foot and wasted. Donkeys and 


ets that decorate the cottages convey the 
grapes to the pressing-vats in endless and 
recrossing processions, and not one grape 
that has been plucked is left on the ground 
till the morrow :~all must be stowed away 
the same day before dusk. The vintage- 
days themséelves are busy, and the hot 
and tired workers would wonder to see 
poets and painters weave their hard labor 
into pictures and sonnets. But the open- 
ing day, as well as the closing one, is a 
festival, often a religious one, and a pro- 
cession winds its way where laden ani- 
mals tread all the rest of the week. A 
sermon is generally preached, and after 
the ceremony is over the day becomes a 
kind of holiday and picnic affair. Groups 
of workers during the vintage sit on the 
hot slate terraces, shrinking close to the 








walls for the sake of a coolness: that 








women carrying those odd, heavy bask-. 
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hardly exists save 
underground in the 
wide, gloomy cata- 
combs that undermine 
the hillside; and these 
caverns, filled with 
great casks, are not 
the least curious sight 
of the Rhine wine-re- 
gions. Above ground, 
you come on little 
shrines and stone 
crosses embowered in 
fruit, the frame of the 
sorry picture far more 
beautiful than the pic- 
ture itself, yet that daub 
means so much to the 
simple, devout peasant 
who kneels or rests un- 
der it! The process of 
picking and pressing 
is simple and quick. 
The grapes are picked 
from the stalks and 
dropped into little tubs, = 
then shaken out into 
baskets with a quick 
double movement, 
and pressed with 
“juice -clubs” on the 
spot, whereupon the 
load is quickly carried 
off (sometimes carted 
in large casks) to the 
great wine-presses in 
the building provided 
for this purpose. 
There is-an overseer 
to each group of work- 
ers, who regulates the 
rate and quantity of 
fruit to be thrown at 
once into the first tubs, 
and who takes note of 
the whole day’s har- 
vest, which is reckon- 
ed by the basketful. 
When we come to the 
far - famed Johannis- 
berg vineyards, whose MAYENCE KNITTING-WOMEN. 
origin lies back in the 
tenth century, when Abbot Rabanus cul- | the property of some of the Metternich 
tivated these hillsides that are now partly | family, we learn the value of these basket- 
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fuls, each containing what goes to make a 
gallon; which quantity will fill four bot- 


tles, at eight thalers the bottle among 


friends who take no percentage and give 
you the pure juice. After that, does any 
one suppose that he gets Johannisberg, 
Steinberg or Riidesheim, or Brauneberg 
and Bernkasteler Doctor, two of the best 
Moselle wines, when he pays two or three 
dollars a bottle for this so-called wine in 
a restaurant? Better call for what the 
restaurant-keeper would protest was not 
worth buying, but which the real con- 
noisseur would agree with the Rhine 
peasantry in drinking and enjoying—the 
new, undoctored wine that is kept in the 
wood and drawn as the needs of cus- 
' tomers require. 

One of the prettiest vintage-sights is 
the feast of St. Roch, held yearly near 
Bingen in the Rheingau, on the grounds 
of the Villa Landy, now belonging to 
Herr Braun. St. Roch is here consider- 
ed the patron of the wine-industry, and 
the festival is held on the Sunday follow- 
ing the 16th of August, the day of the 
restoration of the old chapel. Against 
the exterior eastern wall is put up a tem- 
porary pulpit; the hill is clothed with 
white. tents gayly decked with leaves, 
grapes, flowers and ribbons; refreshments 
are sold; all the bells of the neighbor- 
hood peal and jingle; the country-folk 
in costume come up in merry groups or 
- in devout processions with their parish 
clergy, school banners and crosses, sing- 
ing hymns or reciting the rosary, and 
after the sermon and prayers scattering 
through the vineyards and spending the 
day in what we will hope is no worse a 
manner than appears to the artist eye, 

There is one peculiarity about the 





Riidesheim vintage-season—its lateness. 
It begins about the 3d of November, 
sometimes a little earlier, but still later 
than most others. Two years ago it took 
place in this way, after a fortnight’s steady 
fog and weather more like that of a wild 
northern sea-coast than of the “sunny ”’ 
Rhine. But this gray, damp air was the 
very thing wanted, for it slowly rots the 
grapes and produces from this corruption 
the most delicious wine. . It is said that 
this Riidesheim custom ofa late vintage 
is due to a fortunate fit of forgetfulness 
of the abbot of Fulda, who once neglect- 
ed to give the necessary permission to 
open the Johannisberg vineyards, and 


did not remedy his mistake till early in 


November, when the despairing vine- 
dressers fancied the crop wholly spoilt ; 
but another version tells us that it once 
happened that the vintage was delayed 
through the circumstances of a war that 
laid waste most of the neighborhood and 
claimed the service of every able-bodied 
man,.so that the vine-growers in disgust 
sold the crop for.a mere nothing, and 
found out afterward what a prize they 
had let slip through their fingers. It is 
said to be for the sake of producing this 
rottenness in the grape before gathering 
it that in some Greek and Armenian 
vineyards the vines are sometimes. pin- 
ned down to the hot earth and allowed 
to creep dike ivy over the soil. So at 
Riidesheim the vintage went on in glee 
and high expectations, in contrast to the 
sullen sky and clinging mist, while the 
foggy nights were. disturbed by blazing 
fires, continuous~shots and hymns of 
joy and jollity sung by the home-going 
workers. LADY BLANCHE MURPHY. 
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turn from the burial, which would be in 
the afternoon. The travelers devoted the 
morning to cleaning their guns, sharpen- 
ing their knives and selecting from their 
clothing and wrappings such articles as 
might be needed. Prompt to the hour, 
the guides presented themselves, giving 
no evidence in their manner. that they 
had walked eighteen miles that morning. 

Acting under their advice, Marcoy and 
Pierre Leroux decided to make the last 
stage of their journey on foot, and leave 
their mules at the hacienda. They could 
ride only a part of the way, owing to the 


bad condition of the roads, and there 


was danger that their mules, if left un- 
guarded in the mountains, might be 
devoured. by the fierce puma, or that 
their blood might be sucked by the vam- 
pire (or leaf-nosed) bat. In a little while 
the last preparations were made, the pack- 
ages were divided among the attendants, 
and the travelers bade a temporary fare- 
well to Dofia Monica and the fair Dolores, 
both.of whom promised to offer up daily 
and nightly prayers for their safety. 

The journey down the valley of Hua- 
rancalqui led them, almost at the outset, 
among scenes rarely visited by man and 
consecrated to the spirits of silence and 
solitude. Later in the day they passed 
a few scattered chacaras (or small plan- 
tations) of maize, coca, pimento,.cacao 
and stgar-cane, some of which belonged 
to the guides who accompanied them and 
to their friends, and each one of which 
was provided with its ajoupa, or -hut, 
which the owner occupied for the brief 
period when he resorted to the planta- 
tion to gather his crop. The spontaneous 
growths around these cultivated tracts 
were limited to repetitions of a few kinds 
of trees and plants, the vegetation be- 
coming more feeble in proportion as it 
grew on the mountain-sides more.distant 
from the Huarancalqui River, until final- 
ly on the tops of the mountains it degene- 
raéed into a short grass. The first night 
of their departure from Cascabel was 
spent under the shelter of an ajoupa, 
from which they swept away the old 
straw, the relics of its last occupancy, 
and a saddle-cloth served them for a 
bed. 








They resumed their tramp the next 
morning before sunrise, and after a 
march the monotony of which was un- 
broken by any exciting incident, they 
reached, about eleven o'clock, a planta- 
tion known as Melchior Encuentro, where 
a small stream, also called Melchior, emp- 
ties into the Huarancalqui. Melchior, who 
seems to have, been during his lifetime— 
he had been dead about twenty years— 
the prevailing genius of the’ valley of 
Huarancalqui, was a half-caste who. had 
been the first to explore the valley for its 
whole length and establish relations with 
the Indians of the interior. After him 


likewise was named the Cerro Melchior, 


the mountain at which Marcoy’s journey 
was toend. He had been something of 
a Fra Diavolo in his day, and asa sou- 
venir of his exploits his former place of 
residence still bore his name, although it 
belonged at this period to other proprie- 
tors. At the close of the day's journey 
they found themselves near the ajoupa 
attached to the last plantation that lay 
on the route through the.valley. Here 
they supped, and the guidés having light- 
ed a great fire as a measure of precaution 
against prowling pumas, they retired to 
rest, lulled to sleep by a distaat-murmur 
which to Leroux’s. uneducated ears sound- 
ed like the poetic fall of a remote cata- 
ract, but which Marcoy, | better informed, 
knew at once to be the cries of a troop of 
guaribas, or howling monkeys. 

The, first discovery made on leaving 
their camping-ground next morning was 


.an old clearing on the, left bank.of the 


river. Above the bushes could be seen 
the remains of certain mud walls, which, 
the guides said, were the ruins of an-old 
mission that had existed in this locality 
in former times, although they were igno- 
rant of the period of its foundation and 
the names of the founders. ° - Calling: on 
his knowledge of the past to: -assist him 
in assigning to these ruins an approximate 
date of erection, Marcoy remembered that 
a certain Franciscan missionary, Fray 
Biedma, had been the first to penetrate 
to this part of Peru—which was at that 
period occupied by the great nation of 
Antes, Campas or Moscas, as they were 
variously called—and to establish mis- 
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sions among the natives. He therefore 
concluded that the remains went back to 
the year 1677 and the years following, 
and that the mission was founded half 
a century before the official discovery of 
this region, which later was known to the 


missionaries, to geographers and on the 
maps as the Great Pajonal. The trav- 
elers encamped that night in the open 
air, and a superb red-crested occo, a 
bird of the gallinaceous family, which 
Leroux had killed in the course of the 
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day, was roasted for supper. After the 
meal the saddle-cloth that served as a 
mattress was spread out, and Marcoy and 
Leroux, old campaigners in the woods as 
they both were, went to sleep before the 
fire wrapped in their ponchos. 

They rose next morning three hours 
later than usual, the sun being high above 
the horizon before they opened their eyes. 
They explained the fact to their own sat- 
isfaction by holding the excellent supper 
-of the previous night and the murmur- 
ous sound of the river’s flow responsible 
for their extraordinary sleepiness. The 
attendants were already prepared for the 
journey, and the start was made imme- 
diately. After half an hour’s walk the 
Indian guides, who were in advance, re- 
traced their steps to inform Marcoy that 
Cerro Melchior would soon be visible. 
Leroux shrugged his shoulders at the an- 
nouncement, which the guides made with 
a certain solemn gravity, and declared 
that for his part he had seen so many: 
cerros of various kinds, large and small, 
since he had left Tambo, that one cerro 
more or less made little difference to him. 
But to. Marcoy, fired with the enthusiasm 
of the traveler, this particular cerro was 
of no. small consequence, for it was the 
end of his laborious journey over moun- 
tains and valleys. As they advanced 
along the road, the distant perspective 
was hidden from their eyes by a clump 
of trees, but when these were passed, 
Cerro Melchior appeared on their right, 
apparently a mile and a half away, pre- 
senting th® appearance of a truncated 
cone, overtopping the mountains that sur- 
round it, and contrasting its dark green 
color, due to the thick growth of vegeta- 


tion that covers it from base to summit, 


with the yéllowish hue of its neighbors. 
As Marcoy gazed at it he began to spec- 
ulate within himself on the fact that Na- 
ture had provided each valley of the 
eastern part of Peru.‘with an isolated 
mountain of this conical shape, thickly 
covered with trees and other growths; 
and the question occurred to his mind, 
Might not these mountains have served 
in past ages as vents for the volcanic 
forces generated in the interior of the 
ramifications of the great chain of the 





Andes, and in course.of time. have be- 
come extinct, to become at some. future 
day the vent-holes of similar renewed 
volcanic upheavals? The craters of 
some of these cones, which exist at 
present in the shape of lakes full to the 
brim with water of icy coldness, and oth- 
ers filled with a mass of ligneous vege- 
tation transformed into turf-pits, would 
seem to justify our traveler in his theory. 

What immediately interested Marcoy, 
however, was the fact that the valley 
ended suddenly at this point, that the 
Huarancalqui here joined the Apurimac, 
and that he had traversed a valley the 
course of which was not to be found on 
any known map, and of the existence of 
which the vast majority of the Peruvians 
themselves were totally ignorant, 

At the junction the width of the  Apuri- 
mac was about one 
yards, that of the Huarancalqui ‘about 
fifty. There was a difference, too, in the 
height and. appearance of the shores of 
the respective rivers,’ for while the Hua- 
rancalqui’s were low and: ‘marshy. jand 
barren of vegetation, those. of Fe \puri 
mac were ten or twelve feet high, and 
overgrown with dense forests ‘ e trees 
surpassed in altitude the palm. — 

After a pause of a few. rolavdis the 
travelers determined to follow the:right 
bank of the Apurimac to ‘its junction 
with the Rio Aquillabamba, ten leagues 
lower down. They went forward for this 
purpose, but they soon found thatan insu- 
perable obstacle intervened in the shape 
of an impassable thicket of vines and 
climbing plants. ~ Baffled by this verita- 
ble wall of wild vegetation, they halted 


to ‘consult, The result was a decision to 


go’ round the base of Melchior and so 


‘reach the river, bit on their attempting 


to carry this*plan into execution they 
were met by another barrier. that they 
had not taken into account, for after a 
wearisome and painful tramp they, : 
‘before them a chain of mou 
beginning of which joined Cerro Mel- 
chior, but the end of which extended 
beyond the range of their vision in the 
distance. The discovery of this impedi- 
ment again brought them to a pause, and 
while they were gazing at each other in 
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perplexity Pierre Leroux was seized with 
a sudden bright thought. “Let us have 
breakfast," he said, “and while we are 
eating we can consider what is best to be 
done.” 

The repast, consisting of dried beef 


and the cooked roots of yams, was soon 
despatched, and as Leroux swallowed his 
last mouthful he tapped his forehead, put 
on a wise look, and remarked, “I have 
it! Let us get to the river by climbing 
Cerro Melchior.” 
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After a brief reflection Marcoy per- 
ceived that this was the surest and speed- 
iest way of attaining their end, and the 
plan having been explained to the guides, 
who did not receive its announcement in 
the most cordial manner, the latter led 
the way toward the mountain. A march 
of a quarter of an hour brought them to 
the foot of the cerro, which they found to 
consist of long layers of grit-sandstone 
of a roseate hue, covered with a soil 
which was thick enough to nourish the 
roots of the grass that grew on the first 
approaches. As these grasses rose as 
high as the waist, and the travelers were 
obliged to pass through them for a con- 
siderable distance, fire was applied to 
them, and the flames soon burnt them 
away, leaving a clear track of white 
ashes where they had stood. As the 
flames spread great numbers of birds 
sheltered in the grass rose in alarm and 
took to flight. Marcoy and Leroux posted 
themselves on some rocks out of reach of 
the fire, and from that position watched 
the progress of the conflagration. The 
burned space was still smoking when 
the party passed over it and began to 
ascend the mountain, A few hundred 
yards. up, the smaller plants that had 
succeeded the belt of grasses were re- 
placed by a dense growth of large trees 
—among them cedars, jacarandas and 
mahogany trees, tendrils, creepers and 
climbing plants—a vegetation, in short, 
so,inextricably mingled that the laws of 
botany seemed set at defiance. So thick 
was the leafy arch above their heads that 
only stray rays of the declining sun's 
golden light could pierce through the 
foliage, and the forest was peopled with 
a noisy, moving, fluttering colony of 
quadrupeds and birds which disappear- 


ed as suddenly as they-appeared. Gray’ 


monkeys, squirrels, opossums, toucans, 
woodpeckers and a multitude of par- 
rots hopped about on the ground or flew 
among the trees, uttering their various 
cries. : 

The approach of night found them still 
ascending the mountain, with no hope 
of reaching the summit before darkness 
should overtake them. They selected a 


sleeping-place and soon prepared for their ! 





‘bivouac, and as a safeguard: ; 


mountain-mist and the dew they stre 
ed above their heads a sort of awnir 
using for the purpose one of. the Jay 
cloths in which the Indians carried their 
bundles. . A fire was built of some dead 
branches gathered near by, which served 
the double purpose of affording heat and 
‘of roasting three birds that Pierre Leroux 
had killed during the afternoon. 
The night passed without incident, and 
the ascent of the mountain was resumed 
at an early hour. By teh o'clock the 
limit of the forest-belt was reached, and 
at this stage, owing to the heat of the 
sun and the physical fatigue they had 
undergone, the two travelers began to 
be troubled with an exceeding: thirst. 
They sought relief in chewing leaves, 
but the attempt was a failure, ‘Leroux 
declared seriously that he felt symptoms 
of approaching: hydrophobia and a grow- 
ing inclination to dite: sor dy. The 
Indians were ordered to beat about’ the 
woods in search of a'spring.. ‘They were 
absent two hours on'the'search, and final- 
ly returned with a. panful of rain-water 
which they had found, mingled. ith] 


The water was reddish iti-€olor, ‘and after 
filtering it through handkerchiefs the trav- 
elers drank it, not without making:several 
wry faces over its bitter taste, due to the 
infusion of the leaves and bark of t the 
quinine-plant. 

Resuming their journey, after an hour 
of fatiguing walking they entered a zone 
of sedge-like plants. - Here and’ there 
among these grasses a tree appeared that 
seemed as if lost and astray. from its fel- 
lows. But there was every reason to be- 
lieve that a forest had once covered all 
this space up to the summit, judging from 
the large number of logs buried ‘in the 
soil and from the enormous roots, partly 
covered with a thick moss, that crossed 
each other on the surface. When this 


belt was passed the top of the mountain 


rose before their eyes.. They hastened 
their steps to reach it, but their progress 
was suddenly stayed by a projecting mass 
of rock which must be crossed before the 
summit could be gained. The difficulty 
was soon overcome. A human ladder 
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was improvised out of the two guides, 
who stood, after the manner of circus 
acrobats, one on the shoulders of the 
other, while the servant-man climbed 
along their bodies to the top of the 
ledge, taking with him one end of a rope 
by means-of which Marcoy and Leroux 
afterward ascended. 

The summit of Cerro Melchior was an 
uneven plateau about a mile and a half 
in circumference, and its surface, where 
not bare, was covered with a short, black- 
ish moss or with grasses of dwarfish 
growth. In the direction of the south- 
east the eye commanded a prospect of 
more than one hundred and sixty miles, 
extending to the confines of the valley 
of Carabaya, the bluish hue of whose 
sierras was blent with the azure of the 
sky. From the south to the west and 


from the west to the north the solemn 
and massive picture of the Andes chain 
was spread before the travelers, present- 
ing a confused medley of ridges, sum- 
mits, slopes and peaks, white with snow 
for half their height—a gigantic stairway, 


as it were, which, projecting and undu- 
lating by turns, descended into the flat 
regions, where its last steps were lost in 
an ocean of verdure. Over this vast ex- 
panse of country, lighted up by the sun 
and colored with different tints according 
to the character of its surface, whether 
of barren plains or cultivated fields or 
virgin forests, appeared as on a raised 
map the. towns, villages, hamlets and 
farms lying in the departments of Aya- 
cucho and Junin, between Abancay and 
Tarma. The rivers flowing down from 
‘ the cordillera, and their tributaries, could 
be seen winding through the landscape, 
like so many silver threads amid the 
green carpeting of the vegetation. These 
streams, to the number of thirty-two, all 
emptied into the Apurimac, whose visible 
course embraced a curve of more than 
three degrees of latitude. At. the base 
of Cerro Melchior the pale-green wa- 
ters of the Apurimac flowed peacefully, 
framed in by lines of forest trees, while 
two small islands reflected their foliage 
in the river's bosom. 

_ For two hours was Marcoy engaged in 
| taking notes and in sketching the scenes 
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that met his gaze from the summit of the 
mountain, but long before the expiration 
of that time Leroux had composed him- 
self to sleep. As Marcoy closed his note- 
book his companion awoke. 

“Well,” said Leroux, “ what road shall 
we take now to reach the bank of the 
Apurimac in order to continue ouf jour- 
ney ?” 

“The journey is ended,” replied Mar- 
coy. “Those low hills which you see 
over yonder on our right; and toward 
which the Apurimac is flowing, are the 
divisions which separate it into three 
arms at the place where the Aquilla- 
bamba joins it. I speak from knowledge, 
having once had occasion to’ spend on 
the pebbles of its banks one of. those 
nights the memory of which never leaves 
us.” 

“Then tell me, why, having once seen 
it, you have come thus far to see it a 
second time? A river has neither false 
hair nor a made-up figure, that a man 
should become so excited in its pursuit.” 

“Listen, my friend,” returned Marcoy. 
“When I crossed this continent I had 
traced the course of the Apurimac only 
from its junction with the Rio Aquilla- 
bamba-Santa Ana. I was more anxious 
to complete it from its source to the point 
you see because no traveler hitherto had 
reproduced in its whole length the course 
of the Apurimac-Amazon. Nowthisgap 
has been filled. As the time will come, 
if it has not come already, when steam- 
boats will ply in the great river that I de- 
scended in a pirogue, and railroads pen- 
etrate those wildernesses through which 
I walked so painfully, I wished to be the . 
first to tell the world of what I have done. 
If there be aught of vaingloriousness in 
this aspiration, thoughtful people will par- 
don me in reflecting that I have paid 
dearly for the privilege of. speaking of 
myself. And now, my friend, let us go.” 

Two days after this brief conversation 
Dofia Monica and Dolores had the pleas- 
ure of greeting Marcoy and Leroux once 
more at Cascabel. But the travelers tar- 
ried only a few hours, for, with strength 
of will enough to resist the hospitable 
invitations of their hostesses to remain 
longer, they spoke their farewells and 
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CLIMBING A LEDGE. 


set out for the valley of Santa Ana. Mar- 
coy was on his way to Cuzco, and Le- 
roux, dwelling with increased bitter- 
hess on the loss of his machinery as 
the hour of parting from Marcoy ap- 


proached, was about to turn his face to- 
ward Tambochico and the distant shores 
of the Pacific. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day after 
their departure from Cascabel the friends 
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clasped, bidding each other good-bye. 
In the distance rose against the horizon 
of the prairie the reddish mass of the 
houses of Cuzco. Thus, while Marcoy 
had but six miles before him, Leroux look- 
ed forward to a weary, lonely journey of 
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stood in the pampa of Anta with hands 
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“You will visit me at Tambochico at 
the end of the year?” said Leroux. 
“You will write to me once a month at 
least ?”” said Marcoy. 
And so, with mutually affirmative an- 
swers to these questions, they parted. But 
alas for human nature and human friend- 

















ships! Neither promise was kept. 







one hundred and twenty leagues. 











SLEEPING SONG. 
[PARAPHRASE FROM THE TWENTY-FOURTH IDYL OF THEOCRITUS.] 





Fhe months had passed since rosy Hercules 
Had opened wondering eyes unto the sun, 
When in the sloping light of summer's eve 
Alcmena, mother of the little twins, 

Hercules and his brother, fair to see, 

Bared her soft breasts, as all our mothers did, 

In tender love, and gave her boys their food; 
And having laved them in the mellow stream, 
She laid them down within Amphytrion’s shield— 
A half-sphere of bright brass by bold blows won 
From slaughtered Pterilas—then, with her hands 
Like blush-rose petals on the head of each, 
In tones like cithern-echoes, thus she sang: 




















“Sleep, my boys, in gentle, dewy sleep, 
Until the dawn in glowing beauty peep 
To call the Hours from out the night’s dark deep 
Into the light. 







“Sleep, for the day has sunk in the red west; 
Sleep ‘neath the mother-heart that loves you best; 
Sleep, sleep, and peaceful, peaceful be your rest 

Till dark is light. 











“Anemones and roses drop their leaves 
In silent night, but still the ocean heaves; 
And so my heart fresh waves of love receives 

Through all the night. 











“‘My other self in two, my heart in two, 
Sleep happy, and wake joyous. Oh, for you 
I pray the gods to give me all I sue 

Through day and night!” 








And as sea-nymphs soft toss a favored boat, 


She rocked the buckler, singing as it moved. 
MAURICE F. EGAN. 
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ISA’S maternal grandfather was a 
cobbler, her father a wealthy leath- 
er-dealer, from whom he bought goods, 
when for the second time in his life he 
became ambitious. But of this you will 
hear later. This cobbler grandfather was 
a gentleman, with the misfortunes of a 
king. His name, Rudel, had been heard 
of in the Middle Ages, having been borne 
by a troubadour of France whom the cob- 
bler stoutly claimed as an ancestor. 

The present Rudel, like his predeces- 
sor, was possessed of slender means and 
a musician’s soul, but, unlike him, he had 
been brought up to a mercantile pursuit, 
notwithstanding which he devoted all his 
spare time to his favorite art. His voice 
was his only instrument, for a practical 
guardian rigorously interdicted every oth- 
er, and fortunately no indulgence could 
have furnished him a better. Even Wal- 
bert, the great tenor, whom he privately 
consulted, and whose fame is only equal- 
ed by his irascible temper and love of 
fault-finding — even he forgot to criticise 
when Rudel sang, and remarked with 
satisfaction, “Not bad, considering you 
have as yet no method.” 

No sooner did the young man become 
his own master than he recklessly haz- 
arded his little capital, his-situation, his 
prospects present and future of mercan- 
tile gain, to cultivate this faculty which 
bid fair to make the world listen. It was 
a game of chance, but, like most gam- 
blers, Rudel counted only on success. 
It was a race between attempt and fail- 
ure: why are the odds always in favor 
of the latter? But he, the chief actor, 
was blind to all save the fact that he was 
working for a desired. end: the enthusi- 
asm with which he pursued his object 
had too little thought of self in it for 
ambition: it was love. 

Having taken a lodging in the garret 
of a cobbler’s shop, away out near the 
barriers of the city, Rudel devoted ev- 
ery moment to study, and lived there 
as cheerfully as if surrounded by palace 





walls, Indeed, the garret being high and 
unencumbered with: furniture, it was a 
glorious place for a voice to revel in. 
The old rafters trembled in unison with 
the sweet sounds many a day, and heard 
much more than the great opera- house 
itself that advertised Rudel’s début. 

Before that took place the miserable 
body, so seldom willing to share the as- 
pirations of the spirit, played the poor 
singer a trick. He caught a cold, and 
with it a fever: the privations he had 
already endured had weakened his sys- 
tem, and when after some weeks of ill- 
ness he recovered, he found himself with 
no lack of music in his soul, but, alas! 
none whatever in his voice. 

The cobbler, Pierre José, whose garret 
he rented, had a daughter, a pretty, mod- 
est girl. She nursed the singer during his 
illness, while her parents gave the now 
destitute man the necessaries of life, 
and it was owing to their charity and to 
young Marta’s tender care that Rudel 
recovered, though when he knew the 
extent of his calamity there was little 
gratitude in his heart. He sank intoa 
deep melancholy, all power of will left 
him: his mind, having been entirely 
given to the cultivation of his voice, 
seemed to have departed with it, and 
day after day the voiceless singer sat 
gazing stonily into space, a mockery of 
life, an effigy of death. 

This misery touched the gentle heart 
of Marta, especially as added to it were 
those soft appealing eyes such as peo- 
ple born to be unfortunate often have. 
Having cured him, little Marta egotis- 
tically fell in love with her work. Par- 
don! There was no egotism about the 
shoemaker’s daughter: she loved Rudel 
as he had loved music, unselfishly, with 
all her heart. 

The invalid soon became accustomed 
to her care, her gentle ways, her sweet 


face, and seemed to miss her when long- 


er absent than usual, but his mental 
blindness prevented him seeing what to 
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her parents was as plain as if written— 
plainer indeed, for writing was one of 
the mysteries of life to these good peo- 
ple. The mother, following the instinct 
possessed in common by all motherhood 
from the clucking hen to an empress, 
began at once to provide for her off- 
spring's well-being. Dependent on their 
charity, it is true that Rudel was no great 
match for her daughter, but Marta loved 
him, and the older woman’s heart had 
also been touched by his distress. He 
was of a nature to win sympathy, and 
she was of a class where a pair of hands 
is equivalent to the daily bread of a fam- 
ily. Having decided on a course of ac- 
tion, the dame took her husband into her 
confidence, and he, much to her surprise, 
agreed to her proposition without a word 
of opposition. 

Pierre’s unusual amenity had a cause. 
He prided himself on his ability to “ speak 
French” (a colloquialism for not gloss- 
ing disagreeable truths), and had been 
long thinking of giving Rudel the benefit 
of this talent. The cobbler, though quite 
willing to help his lodger when ill, could 
see no sense in supporting him when well. 
As for mental disease, Pierre did not in- 
cline to metaphysical distinctions, but he 
knew the symptoms of rheumatism and 
indigestion. Eager for his task, José 
mounted the steep stairway leading to 
Rudel’s garret early next morning, and 
getting no response to his loud knock, 
he unceremoniously entered. 

His lodger sat on a low stool in the 
centre of the room: he was apparently 
studying a knot in the floor, and looked 
as if he had passed the night in this po- 
sition. 

“How are you?” asked Pierre, much 
more kindly than he had intended. 

“You have come for your rent,” said 
Rudel as he slowly raised his eyes, the 
figure before him recalling past errands 
for the same purpose. . 

‘But I sha’n’t get it,” replied the cob- 
bler with a loud “Ha! ha!’’’ now feeling 
himself on his own ground. 

“Perhaps not,” dreamily admitted Ru- 
del: “getting what one wants is so very 
uncertain.” There was no sarcasm in 
the poor singer’s speech, only a sad 
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realization of the truth; but is not truth 
the most caustic sarcasm ? 

Pierre José looked at him a moment, 
then wagged his head sagaciously : ‘“ How 
do you intend to live? That's the ques- 
tion.” 

“T had not thought of living.” 

“I suppose you intend to die?” con- 
tinued his questioner with a sneer. 

“T had not thought of dying,”’ replied 
Rudel with the same dreary calm. 

“Well, what do you think of, man ?” 

José’s emphatic voice again roused the 
singer, whose eyes had wandered back 
to the knot in the floor. For a few mo- 
ments he seemed trying to comprehend 
the question, then he bent his face on 
his hands and between long-drawn sobs 
murmured, “ My voice! oh, my voice!” 

“Now, man, that is all well enough,” 
said the shoemender, trying hard to look 
indifferent: ‘‘a voice is well enough for 
a holiday, and that the opera is a pleas- 
ant place in which to spend an evening 
once in a while I don’t deny; but for 
making your living in a good honest 
way, with no uncertainty about it, give 
me cobbling. Shoes will wear out, and 
as long as people have feet the future of 
cobbling remains as bright as the past." 
Pierre waited a few moments for this elo- 
quence to take effect, and then went on: 
“Learn cobbling: it is not very difficult, 
and you would scarcely be strong enough 
to carry a hod or pave streets, or to fol- 
low any of the more active professions: 
I was not myself. You too have a true 
cobbler’s hand: one would swear your 
fingers were made just to handle a wax- 
end: they resemble mine.”’ Here Pierre 
glanced with satisfaction from his own 
bony members lying on his lank knees 
to Rudel's delicate fingers, through which 
tears were still trickling. 

“I am a good fellow,” continued the 
orator, ‘“‘and what I came to propose is 
this ''—Pierre stood up with the air of a 
man bestowing a kingdom—‘ that you 
enter my profession; and I am the man 
—I, Pierre José—who will show you the 
way.” Then he inflated his chest, strik- 
ing it a blow that resounded, and being 
carried away by his own eloquence, did 
not wait for an answer: “ This is no dog 
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of a profession that turns its back on 
you when ill. No, in they come—some 
with no soles and some with no up- 
pers, some to be toed and some to be 
heeled; and I, Pierre José, am the man 
to heal them. Ha! ha! ha! Why, they 
even bring me holes to put shoes to. 
As you lie ill you can hear them being 
thrown into the shop-corner—that is, the 
shoes, not the holes, ha! ha !—and when 
you are heeled yourself, there they are 
smiling at you with every rent, and seem- 
ing to say, ‘ Dear Pierre, make our holes 
whole.’ ”’ 

Rudel’s preoccupation was now broken 
—not by Pierre’s harangue, but by a light 
footstep at the door, which proved to be 
that of Marta bearing a tray on which 
was placed a substantial breakfast. 

“I leave you in better hands than 
mine,” said her father with a sly smile. 
—‘‘ Marta, tell him that none but a cob- 
bler shall be my son-in-law.” 

The words failed to carry their mean- 
ing to Rude]: even the girl’s burning 
blush awoke no curiosity in his dull brain. 
Pierre's volubility was checked by this 
wall of impassibility, as his harsh words 
had been stopped by—what was it, that 
nameless something in the other’s pale 
face ? 

“Do what you can, mother,” Pierre 
said to his wife, who. was waiting in the 
shop for his return. “I would sooner 
reason with a two-month-old baby ;”’ and 
this was all the explanation he gave of 
his visit. 

While the father thought of his pocket, 
the mother thought of her child. It was 
from this good woman that Marta had 
her tender heart and her dark eyes: she 
had known what losses were, through a 
son whom she dearly loved; she could 
sympathize with the suffering of others; 
and her mind was large enough to com- 
prehend spheres outside the circle in 
which she moved. Before night she too 
paid Rudel a visit, but she brought her 
proposal as a remedy, not as a boon; 
“You are sad, monsieur,”’ said she, com- 
ing at once to the point, “and truly we 
cannot forget our losses; but life holds 
much to comfort us. In exchange for 
your sorrow take my little Marta’s love, 
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and as bread must be eaten, you may, 
as well get it by my husband's trade as 
by any other. When the heart is broken 
it matters little what the hands do.” 

For an answer Rudel raised his mel- 
ancholy eyes and looked at her in that _ 
absent manner which had already dis- 
comfited Pierre. 

“Do something,” she continued impa- 
tiently. “If you sit idle, staring in that 
way, you will go mad. Try cobbling, at 
least for a week.” Seeing her words had 
no effect, the energetic wife arose, and 
taking Rudel by the arm pushed him 
unresistingly before her until’they reach- 
ed the shop below. In the same docile 
manner he took the seat assigned him, 
and having been given a torn shoe and 
wax-end he followed Pierre’s directions 
with a facility which much astonished 
that thick-headed worthy. 

Thus one of the name of Rudel be- 
came a cobbler, nor did he seem to dis- 
like the monotonous work, that while it 
occupied his hands made no demands 
on his hazy understanding. Only, Pierre’s 
loud voice and Pierre’s rough laugh made 
him wince, and when the master’s friends 
with their clanking sabots entered for an 
afternoon’s gossip, and added their cho- 
rus to his solo, the meeting chopines 
clashing an accompaniment, the noise 
became intolerable to the sensitive mu- 
sician. At such times it was Marta who, 
divining his torture, speedily contrived a 
remedy by taking him long walks and re- 
turning only when the unwelcome guests 
had departed. 

One evening, having learnt to depend 
on Marta for all his comfort, Rudel stop- 
ped her suddenly in their walk and said, 
“Let us never go back to the shop again : 
I don’t like it there. Let us go away to- 
gether.” 

Marta flushed and looked up to him 
with happy eyes: she too had often 
thought how blest it would be could 
they make their home together. But 
the singer’s peculiar state of mind had 
given scruples to Marta’s good mother: 
she could not: in conscience make the 
man marry her daughter as she had 
made him a cobbler, and since that day 
in the garret had never dared allude to 
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the subject. Pierre was satisfied as long 
as his apprentice made his own living, 
and Rudel, accepting all Marta’s care 
with childlike simplicity, never seemed 
to observe the faithful love that accom- 
panied it. Up to this time the girl had 
been unselfishly content to see her dar- 
ling more comfortable; but now he had 
expressed his wishes; he asked her to 
be the companion of his flight; he ap- 
pealed to her in trouble; and little Marta 
saw in this helpless appeal how necessary 
she was to his happiness. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she answered, “I will 
ask mamma to-night if I may go.” 

“1 wish we might go immediately,” he 
said complainingly ; “but you will come 
very soon, will you not ?”’ 

Marta’s voice trembled as she replied, 
“Ves,” 

When the mother was told of the sing- 
er’s wish she pondered deeply. The lit- 
tle village of Béhobie, just on the Span- 
ish border, had been the home of the 
Josés before Pierre sought his fortune in 
Paris, and the old curé who had married 
them still lived, and would no doubt take 
an interest in Rudel’s welfare if he went 
there. A nearer acquaintance with this 
man’s peculiarities had not had the effect 
of prejudicing her against the match— 
rather the contrary. He was industrious 
and sober; no one could be steadier, 
kinder nor more patient; and if the good 
Lord had afflicted him, so much the more 
reason that they should care for him: he 
would bring a blessing on the family. 
Thus she argued with a sagacity made 
up of common sense, superstition and 
charity, and as soon as possible sought 
an opportunity of speaking with Rudel 
alone. ‘You would like to go away ?” 
she began. 

“Yes, I want to go away,” he an- 
swered, looking up from his work as 
if dreading to be taken to task for the 
wish. 

“And Marta?” she went on. 

“I could not go without Marta.” 

“Then we must soon have a wed- 
ding ;’’ and the good dame smiled re- 
assuringly. 

“A wedding ?”’ he repeated in a ques- 
tioning tone. 
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“ Certainly a wedding,” said the moth- 
er, scandalized. ‘‘ What do you take my 
child for ?”” 

Just then, Marta, hearing from an ad- 
joining room the angry words, entered, 
and going to Rudel’s side laid her kind 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ He don’t know, 
mother,” she whispered to the irate dame: 
then addressing him, “ You would not wish 
harm to Marta, would you ?” 

He took the caressing hand and kiss- 
ed it, replying, ‘Who could do harm to 
Marta ?” 

“You see, mamma, he means nothing 
wrong,” said Marta triumphantly. 

“ All very well,” replied mamma, still 
indignant.—" But do you intend to mar- 
ry Marta or not? For, understand, she 
don't stir a step with you until the cere- 
mony is performed before my eyes, you 
ungrateful wretch !”” 

“What is the matter, Marta?’ saic. 
poor Rudel piteously. “What does she 
wish? I will do anything, anything, only 
I cannot sing.” 

“Never mind,” whispered Marta sooth- 
ingly: “we will go away together.” 

“Far, far away?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes, only you will first do what mam- 
ma wishes.” 

“Willingly, but let it be very soon. 
Perhaps there 1 might find my voice. It 
must be somewhere.” 

Marta stooped and kissed his forehead 
with the tenderness of a mother, then 
murmured, “ You may at least find hap- 
piness.”” 

The wedding took place, and never 
was bridegroom more miserable, for 
Pierre must invite his friends, Pierre 
must drink, and Pierre must get tipsy. 
There had to be singing, that in a vague 
way recalled to Rudel his great sorrow, 
and a large amount of boisterous mirth 
to wound his sensitive nerves. He went 
through the ceremony obediently, and 
kept helplessly by Marta’s side all the 
rest of the day; and she, forgetting her 
maiden shyness, had only eyes and ears 
that she might shield him from annoy- 
ance. The women, pleased with his 
beautiful face, pronounced him an an- 
gel: the men thought him a fool. He 
talked too little, said the latter, but many 
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of their wives thought that might be 
counted a virtue. 

The day over, there came the railroad 
journey, another torture to Rudel’s suf- 
fering senses—the shrieking whistle, the 
rumbling wheels, the bustle incident. to 
travel, which finally ended in the quiet 
of a thatched cottage that the curé had 
rented for them in Béhobie. 

And there the ex-musician sat tacking 
or sewing from morning until night, nev- 
er looking from the vine-covered window 
at the gay flowers beneath, nor at the fir- 
clad mountains above, nor the sky over 
them. Seldom speaking, as if his husky 
voice offended his hearing, neither smi- 
ling nor sighing,—this was not content, 
but indifference. Yet princes in their 
prosperity never owned a greater treas- 
ure than Marta’s love for this desolate 
man, Every comfort possible to their 


narrow circumstances she gave him: she 
thought for him, worked for him, lived . 
for him, and had it been needful she 
would have died for him. 

Twice during each year the calm of 


Rudel’s mind was disturbed—on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, when the dis- 
cordant village - band escorted the pro- 
cession about town, making sounds that 
were neither civil nor religious, but which 
in Béhobie served for both; and on Con- 
scription Day, when the same band with 
the same selections endeavored to rouse 
for war those it had lately striven to di- 
rect to heaven. But bands are not the 
only inconsistent things in the world. 
Although, as far as sight was concern- 
ed, all his surroundings were indifferent 
to Rudel, the sense of hearing remained 
as fastidious as ever. On these days he 
would restlessly wander from the town, 
the faithful Marta following, to where 
waterfalls, song-birds and the wind in 
the pine-tops brought peace to his be- 
wildered brain. When he was tired she 
would sit beside him on’some fern-grown 
bank, working the while at a bit of dain- 
ty embroidery, an art in which she ex- 
celled, and the sale of which served to 
eke out their simple livelihood. Were 
he hungry, she had not forgotten a little 
basket with luncheon, and when he was 
sleepy she pillowed his head on her knee, 
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where she could watch that beloved face, 
and was happy. 

On one of these excursions Rudel sud- 
denly remarked, “ Sometimes I think the 
birds have it."’ 

“What ?” asked his wife. 

“My voice that I lost so long ago. 
Listen ! do you hear them? How! wish 
they would bring it back again !’’ 

“It may come,” she said encourag- 
ingly. 

“ But I grow so tired waiting !”” 

Thus at long intervals the mute singer 
would refer to the past, but whether in 
his silence he thought much on this sub- 
ject Marta could not know. 

Five years went by—Rudel still did 
his work with the same hopeless pa- 
tience, and Marta continued. to be the 
same loving woman—when a daughter 
was born in the thatched cottage. At 
first Rudel never noticed the child, nor 
did he alter his habits in the slightest 
degree. About a year after its birth he 
was sitting working as usual, the baby 
crawling on the floor at his feet, when 
in a sudden ecstasy of joy it cried aloud 
and then laughed. Hammer and shoe 
dropped from his hand as if lightning- 
struck: he raised his head and gazed 
around inquiringly; then little Pélagie 
repeated the sound, and he approached 
her slowly as if fearful of his own act, 
finally taking her in his arms. 

Unused to his touch, the baby scream- 
ed lustily, upon which her father shud- 
dered, put her down and hastily resumed 
his task. But from that time Rudel might 
have been often observed furtively re- 
garding Pélagie or making efforts to gain 
her favor; and when she became recon- 
ciled to him he would sit for hours with 
her on his knee, caressing her lips with 
his slender fingers, smoothing the little 
white throat, and using all his arts of 
pleasing to again call forth the sound 
he had heard her make. 

Gradually the look of indifference left 
his face; he took more interest in his 
work; it became to him more than an 
occupation : it was a means te an end. 
He began to bargain, to save, to hoard. 


One day Marta found him wandering 


about the cottage peering into every cor- 
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ner, and when she asked him what he 
sought, he whispered, as if fearful of 
being overheard, “A secure place in 
which to hide our savings.” 

Day by day he awoke more fully from 
his past stupor: once more he lived, and 
whatever he did, it was evident that but 
one purpose actuated him. As years 
passed this purpose became plainer. The 
child was twelve when Rudel took a 
journey to Paris. Making inquiries, he 
found it possible, with his old commer- 
cial knowledge, to establish a small busi- 
ness in the shop of Pierre José, who was 
now willing to retire; and soon he had 
installed his little family in the same 
house where his former career had end- 
ed so disastrously, while the room below 
was filled with busy workmen. 

Yet the man still showed traces of his 
malady: thus, he superstitiously forbid 
Pélagie entering the garret-room that he 
had used. “Something might happen to 
her,” he explained when questioned on 
the subject. And Pélagie willingly sub- 
mitted to this idiosyncrasy, garret-rooms 


having no attraction for her, nor indeed 
any form of poverty whatever. 

Having completed these arrangements, 
a strange excitement took possession of 


Rudel. He passed the day restlessly 
moving from room to room, and when 
evening came, taking Pélagie by the 
hand, he left the house. Marta’s eyes 
followed them through tears: her hus- 
band’s present state seemed harder to 
bear than the past: then she had been 
all in all to him. Yet she reproached 
herself for such feelings when on his re- 


turn she saw that hope now lighted his | 


eyes the first time in so many years, and 
heard his poor husky voice vibrating with 
joy. He had been with Pélagie to see 
the crabbed Walbert, now more famous 
and crabbed than ever and an authority 
beyond dispute. The old professor, after 
kindly examining the child, said she had 
an unusual organization that by all means 
should be cultivated: then, as if struck 
by Rudel’s shabby appearance, he add- 
ed, “Excuse me for alluding to it, but I 
sometimes think that privation brought 
that sad catastrophe to the noblest voice 
of the century.” 
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“T had enough to satisfy my wants,” 
said Rudel hastily. 

“Enough to satisfy the soul, but per- 
haps not enough for the more exacting 
body. Listen! If now you should need 
money to educate this child, let me 
through some patrons of music get you 
a loan which you can easily repay when 
she makes her début.” ; 

“T have some savings: I am in busi- 
ness,” stammered the other. 

*“ Come to me if you are in need,” said 
Walbert in his gruffest manner as he 
rose to end the conference. It may be as 
well to add, for those who do not know the 
tenor, that he intended to make the loan 
himself. 

Yet one more pleasure Rudel promised 
himself. A great prima donna was sing- 
ing in Paris: he took the child to hear 
her. Atanother time the familiar streets, 
the opera-house itself, would have recall: 


ed painful memories, but now every fac- 


ulty was engaged in watching for the first 
signs of life in his daughter’s awaking 
soul. What wonder he forgot Marta! 
what wonder he forgot himself! 

Pélagie was silent through the whole 
performance, her father not interrupting 
her thoughts by a word—silent too when 
the curtain fell, the lights grew dim and 
the crowd dispersed. Silently they took 
their way home, where Marta awaited 
them, having with her usual forethought 
prepared a little supper for this gala- 
night. Being served and seated at the 
table, Pélagie began enthusiastically, 
“An angel, mamma! we have been in 
heaven and sdw there an angel. She 
was dressed in lovely robes, and bits of 
the sun were in her hair; and oh I wish 
I could look at her for ever!" 

“What did she do?” asked Marta as 
she placed a bowl of soup before her 
husband and gently laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“She walked about and sat down in 
this way.” Here Pélagie rose and tried 
to imitate the graceful movement. “Her 
long robe shone in the light, and she had 
rings on her hands, and bracelets. She 
must have been richer far than our em- 
press.” 

“ But did she not sing?” said her moth- 
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er, knowing the question that Rudel was 
longing to put. 

“Yes, she sang,” answered the girl 
with a toss of her beautiful head, ‘but 
I did not listen to her, there were so 
many pretty things to look at.” 

“ Pélagie is but a child,” excused Mar- 
ta, seeing her husband grow pale. 

But it was not only on this occasion 
that Pélagie evinced her indifference to 
the art that was her father’s life. In 
the tedious practice that had to be gone 
through before, as the master expressed 
it, she could use her instrument, the ex- 
pectation of being able to procure beau- 
tiful clothing and jewels was found to be 
a much greater incentive than the love 
of music, and frequent gifts were ne- 
cessary to’ stimulate the industry of the 
pupil. Thus, while Marta and Rudel re- 


tained their simple habits, Pélagie con- 
trived by judicious mutiny to exact an 
amount of expenditure on herself that 
their means could ill afford. The sum 
her father had regarded as a fortune 
shrank rapidly before her demands, and 
to his greatchagrin he was finally obliged 


to accept the loan offered by Walbert. 

It was about this time that he also 
resolved to extend his business, and in 
consequence gave an unusually large 
order for leather to the house with which 
he dealt. Shortly after a son of one of 
the proprietors was sent to ascertain by 
personal inspection the advisability of 
trusting Rudel with the amount. Young 
M. Maurice not only saw the business, 
but saw Pélagie—Pélagie in the dainti- 
est of robes, seated by an open window, 
singing sotto voce in those pure tones of 
hers. For Rudel, the better to explain, 
had invited his visitor to an inner room, 
and in his simple eagerness told him of 
his daughter’s prospects, ending by turn- 
ing to the girl and saying, “ That is she.” 

At this half introduction Pélagie rose 
and curtsied gracefully, for the wealthy 
leather-dealer’s son carried about him 
those substantial signs of prosperity which 
this young lady respected. There was a 
large diamond on his chubby finger (she 
knew its name and value), another in 
his shirt, besides a cable of gold cross- 


ing his waistcoat. M. Maurice, who was 
Vou. XIX.—43 
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a galant homme, bowed low and request- 
ed a song—a request with which Pélagie 
graciously complied. Rudel looked on, 
delighted to see his darling admired, 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
a credit for leather was opened on the 
easiest terms possible. 

But Pélagie’s wants kept pace with 
Rudel’s exertions: as if anticipating her 
future greatness, she became more ex- 
acting each day, and storms were fre- 
quent in the once quiet household. 
Threats were useless and tears were 
vain : whatever the girl wanted she must 
have or she would utterly refuse to prac- 
tice. She had the effect on Walbert of 
a red cloth on a turkey, and he always 
made his most sarcastic speeches in her 
presence. ‘Flesh and blood won't make 
a musician, any more than wood and 
catgut make a violin,” was one of his 
pet sayings. The old maestro’s exaspe- 
ration was greatest on those days when 
Pélagie, in an especially good humor, 
would pour forth those harp-tones of 
hers with such a natural correctness that 
nothing more could be desired — with 
such volume that the people in the street 
listened—but with no more feeling or ap- 
preciation than a mocking-bird that will 
stop whistling the sublimest air to imitate 
a neighboring cat. 

Sound was all alike to her: it carried 
no meaning, no expression. She deem- 
ed it foolish for sensible people to care 
for such nonsense. How those who were 
wealthy could bore themselves with it 
she could not understand: its only ad- 
vantage was the money it might bring. 
Walbert, forced to hear these heresies, 
cast up his eyes and said, “Either you 
have no soul at all, or you inherited yours 
from the shoemending ancestry of your 
mother.”’ This was certainly a libel on 
the devoted Marta, but children often 
are libels on their parents. 

Only Rudel never found fault. Even 
this selfish appropriation of everything 
good in the house he set down to the 
way wardness of genius: ‘ You see, Marta, 
she was born to have these things: it is 
her destiny she is now following. I was 
always patient, and never knew whether 
I was eating or drinking, or what I had 
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on. There, you see, is the difference: I 
I failed, but she will 


was not born for it. 
succeed.” 

Meantime, the credit for leather rather 
increased than diminished, only M. Mau- 
rice was so friendly about it, and called 
so often to hear of Pélagie’s progress, 
that the debt gave no uneasiness. The 
time, too, was drawing near when the 
girl would make her début and all anx- 
iety be over. Already arrangements 
were being made in the same opera- 
house in which Rudel was to have sung. 
Of course many said it was an unlucky 
omen, but Rudel’s confidence was such 
that nothing could shake it. 

About the chances of the début there 
were different opinions: the tone and 
quality of voice were undisputed, but— 
There every one stopped. As the time 
approached, Walbert was in his worst 
humor, railing principally at Nature, 
whose great advocate he had heretofore 
been, saying she was capricious, was 
wasteful, blind—that she formed beings 
for her own diversion, and that a sensi- 
ble man could not but look with disgust 
at her work. As much use creating a 
voice without a soul as a body without a 
heart: could either live ? 

But doubts, hopes and anticipations 
were cut short in a summary manner by 
Pélagie herself, assisted by M. Maurice. 
Late one morning (the lady always slept 
late) her mother, entering her room, 
found only a little note, with the infor- 
mation that she and Jean Maurice had 
gone to England to be married. Her 
dear papa might object; so, being a 
dutiful daughter and fearing a refusal, 
she had not asked him. Here follow- 
ed some directions for alterations to be 
made in her theatrical wardrobe. Mam- 
ma would please tell her dressmaker to 
put fringe instead of a puffing on that 
mauve robe, and the blue might be trim- 
med with a darker shade of itself, as she 
would not now wear it on the stage— 
above all, to ask Delauny not to disap- 
point her, as she would need the dresses 
on her return, ending with a thousand 
kisses to cher papa and chére maman. 

To most persons, this event would 
have caused no surprise. With Pélagie, 
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singing had only been a means to an 
end. Her husband’s wealth promised 
this end: why should she seek farther? 

While Marta was doing her best to 
lighten the black despair that a second 
time swept over her husband's life, the 
elder Maurice entered, he too having 
received a little note of adieu. He ac- 
cused the heartbroken man of complicity 
in the marriage, threatening to prosecute 
him for the debt for leather, now over- 
due, and after heaping insults upon him 
as heavy as his own hides he stamped 
out of the house. But it appears that 
anger hurts more than grief. Pére Mau- 
rice had scarcely returned home when he 
had a stroke of apoplexy to which he 
succumbed, while Rudel only lived on 
and suffered. He set himself in his de- 
spair to pay the debts of his hopes, but 
Marta soon saw the task was beyond 
him. A restlessness replaced his former 
tranquillity, and his eyes had an eager, 
seeking look in them, quite different from 
that patient, melancholy gaze of the past. 

Marta resolved on a bit of deceit, the 
first in her guileless life, and appealed to 
her son-in-law for assistance in carrying 
it out. Jean was not at all a bad fellow, 
and the leather debt, as well as Walbert’s 
loan, was canceled miraculously. It was 
no doubt easy to deceive Rudel now, he 
had been misled so often. His mind 
again showed symptoms of wandering. 
When Pélagie visited the house he avoid- 
ed her presence, saying, ‘It is the spectre 
of my voice that comes to taunt me, but 
my voice itself I cannot find.” 

Marta, hoping a change might be ben- 
eficial, sold out the shop and good-will, 
and again rented the cottage at Béhobie. 
But little shoe mending or making was 
done, and it was young Maurice’s gene- 
rosity that now supported the old couple. 

A year later, without invitation or warn- 
ing, Pélagie arrived at Béhobie with her 
baby. Not more fond of trouble than in 
her girlhood, she had thought of trans- 
ferring its nursing to Marta. The latter 
feared the effect her presence might have 
on Rudel, but he did not seem to recog- 
nize her. The baby he treated with the 
greatest tenderness, confounding it in 
some indistinct way with Pélagie when 
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a child, and lavishing the same caresses 
upon if that she had received. Marta’s 
heart sank as she looked on. “He will 
love her and she will deceive him,”’ said 
she, taught by bitter experience. “I will 
not keep her: a third disappointment 
must kill him.” 

But after a few days’ stay, when Pé- 
lagie prepared to return, it was found im- 
possible to separate Rudel from little Lisa, 
and Marta, much against her inclination, 
was obliged to let her remain. 

Years passed, during which the young 
child and the old man were constant com- 
panions. Whether it was that being 
brought up near her solemn, eager-eyed 
grandfather she had caught his expres- 
sion as well as inherited his features, or 
as an effect of transmitted qualities, Lisa 
was strikingly like him. She too looked 
as if always seeking for something. At 
times Rudel would put his hand to his 
head with a puzzled movement, as if try- 
ing to remember, but Marta would quick- 
ly divert his attention, and had taught 
Lisa to do the same. She tried to oblit- 
erate all traces of past and intercept all 
chances of future pain by warning her 
grandchild, if she valued her love, nev- 
er to attempt to sing. ‘It reminds your 
grandpapa of the voice he has lost,” said 
she in explanation ; and Lisa obeyed. 

The moment finally came that Marta 
had foreseen: Lisa was old enough to go 
to school, and the leather-dealer wished 
his child to return to Paris. How would 
Rudel bear this separation? Marta ap- 
pealed to Jean Maurice, who kindly ob- 
viated the difficulty by offering the old 
people a little apartment in his hétel. 
The Maurices lived in style, and Pélagie 
was a great lady in her quartier. She 
made some objections to her parents’ 
advent: these remnants of antiquity 
might look ill with her modern furnish- 
ing. But in spite of her objections to 
“that crazy old man looking for his voice 
about her house,” or perhaps because of 
them, Jean sent the invitation, and it was 


" accepted. 


The rooms facing the flowery court 
were pleasant and quiet, with a private 
stairway by which Rudel could avoid his 
daughter’s fashionable friends, and Lisa 








could run in and see him at any hour of 
the day. The cobbling tools were left in 
Béhobie, Pélagie saying that the tapping 
would set her distracted. She spoke much 
of her love for music and the career she 
had given up to marry Jean. Rudel’s 
sole occupation was taking Lisa to and 
from school, or walking on sunny days 
in the gardens with Marta. 

One evening Lisa was taken to the 
opera by her parents: there was no one 
to watch this child as she sat listening 
in a corner of the box half suffocated by 
emotion: there was no one to notice that 
she spent a sleepless night, that she lost 
her appetite and grew pale. Her grand- 
mother had told her never to sing, yet 
every pulse was throbbing with desire. 
To whom should she turn for counsel? 
Her father was too busy, her mother nev- 
er invited confidence, her grandmother's 
reply she already knew: Rudel only re- 
mained. It was with a great fear that 
she ventured to approach the subject, 
and after planning the conversation a 
dozen times, in the end she broke down, 
and hiding her head on his shoulder could 
only say, ‘Oh, grandpapa, I want to 
sing !” 

Age is the true stream of Lethe. Lisa’s 
words could not ruffle its calm, but in a 
mechanical way Rudel connected them 
with Walbert. ‘“Walbert can sing,” he 
tranquilly remarked. 

“Take me to Walbert—now, to-day : 
Iam sotired of waiting! I seem to have 
been waiting all my life.” 

Thus entreated, he took the girl’s hand 
and went once more to visit the old, old 
musician. They found him in the midst 
of luxury, shabby from neglect, the mo- 
rose expression on his face seeming to 
hint that success also has its failures. 

“I bring you a voice,” said Rudel 
without the usual preface of greetings. 

“I wonder you are not ashamed of your- 
self,” answered Walbert testily : “two fias- 
cos would be enough for most men.” 

“Do not speak so unkindly to grand- 
papa.” It was Lisa, who at the same 
time placed herself before Rudel as if 
to defend him. 

“You have the making of an actress 
in you,” snarled the singer. 
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“T should like to sing.” 

“Go home, be a good girl, and say 
your prayers nightly for a few years, and 
no doubt you will,” replied the cynic. 

“‘Grandpapa said you could help us.” 

“It shows how crazy he is: no one 
but a fool would come to me now. Si- 
gnor Tempesto is the rage.” Then his 
eyes fell on Rudel, who, failing to under- 
stand the conversation, was gazing with 
eager looks at the clouds. 

“He is always seeking for his voice 
which he lost long ago,”’ explained Lisa. 

At these words the maestro’s mood 
suddenly changed, and he remarked, 
“A blessed thing it would be if there 
was a place where the lost things of this 
world could be found.” He sat a mo- 
ment silent, then beckoned Lisa to ap- 
proach, saying, ‘So you too want to be- 
gin. fighting the wild beasts ?” 

“T want to sing.” 

The old man, as if humoring her fan- 
cy, told her carefully how to open her 
mouth, how to hold her tongue, and he 
described what was in her throat and 
what it was expected todo. Gathering 
his strength for the effort, he sent forth 
one note, round and pure in spite of age. 
The next moment a clear soprano took 
up the note, repeating it as true as a well- 
accorded instrument. 

The musician jumped to his feet: 
“Fool that I was to recommend Tem- 
pesto, when there stands the child before 
whom Tempesto’s glory shall fade! I 





shall yet see him quail. I am forgotten, 
am I? my method is obsolete? We shall 
yet see the d——d public bow once more 
to my principles. Tempesto, indeed! 
She shall be educated under my eyes.” 
Then he shook Rudel enthusiastically by 
the hand, saying, “ Wake up, man! your 
voice that was lost is found.” 

Walbert fulfilled his promise: the rest 
the public know. Lisa's fame is too re- 
cent and too great to need my word of 
praise. It is true some say that she for- 
gets herself in her melody, that she is 
not sufficiently an actress; but musicians 
have told me that her voice was a rev- 
elation to the art. What need of action 
when every shade of feeling finds ex- 
pression in tone? And her private cha- 
racter is just as beautiful. Jean Maurice 
confessed to a friend that she had saved 
the family from ruin, although until then 
the leather -merchant’s harassed looks 
had been credited to domestic rather 
than pecuniary difficulties. Pélagie’s 
highest praise of her daughter is that 
she is generous. 

And Rudel and Marta? You must 
have seen them in that curtained box 
at the right of the stage: they are never 
absent when Lisa sings. “Failure too 
has its success,” says Walbert as he 
looks at their happy faces, while Rudel, 
pointing to the stage, tells all who will 
listen to him, “It is my beautiful voice, 
that I lost, come back.” , 
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VER the crystal waters 
She leans in careless grace, 

Smiling to view within them 

Her own fair, happy face. 


The waves that glass her beauty 
No tiniest ripple stirs: 

What human heart thus coldly 
Could mirror grace like hers? 
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I° there a greater satisfaction to any 
cultivated person than the sudden 
discovery of an original writer endowed 
with a fresh, crisp and personal talent? 
Of clever literary imitators the crowd is 
legion. But individual talent is so rare 
a thing that whenever it appears it al- 
most invariably excites surprise and dis- 
trust before creating for itself admiration, 
since men and women are accustomed to 
move and to start collectively when they 
are requested to express the mildest of 
literary opinions. _ 

EDMONDO DE AMICIS is not only a 
new name: he is a new man in con- 
temporary Italian literature. 

Foreigners who undertake the study 
of Italian, tired of groping listlessly be- 
tween the obscurely-involved sublimities 
of Dante and the flashy brilliancy and 
over-easy wit of such comedies of Gol- 
doni’s as are selected by teachers and 
editors for the incomplete entertainment 
of scholats, will take with delight a book 
at once so vital, so vigorous and so man- 
ly in its style, so contemporary in its sub- 
ject and treatment, and in its form so 
harmonious, as De Amicis's Vita Mii- 
tare. This was his first book. It ap- 
peared in 1849, while he was a young 
officer in the army which he has so dra- 
matically portrayed. The Vita Militare 
produced a deep sensation and assured 
the success of its author. Everybody 
read it, re-read it, talked about it, ad- 
mired it. It became atonce the rally- 
ing subject of after-dinner conversation 
between men of the most diverse polit- 
ical training and tendencig¢s, while it 
electrified their sympathy for a new na- 
tional object of admiration and of pride 
—the army. 

The book is unlike any other I can 
think of. It is a collection of sketches, 
detached studies, taken from Nature 
with the ease and the admirable sim- 
plicity of a youthful enthusiasm. There 
is nothing about them done jor effect, 
and nothing sensational. De Amicis tells 
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you what he has seen and what he has 
felt, but the manner in which he tells it 
holds a charm of its own as subtle as 
the impalpable yet potent odor of a flow- 
er. The force and vividness of his im- 
pressions communicates itself to your 
mind in some unexplained, mysterious 
manner, and before you are aware of it 
even you implicitly trust the tenderness 
and the pathos which have moved you. 
Like him, you are drawn toward his 
men by a feeling akin almost to friend- 
ship. Their welfare becomes a matter 
of importance to you. You identify your- 
self with their humble daily experience : 
you honor the unobtrusive abnegation 
and the patie:t, unmurmuring hardship 
of theiy obscure life. You accompany 
them in their dreary marches through 
the blinding, sun-scorched summer days; 
you share their silent, submissive weari- 
ness, their longing for a little rest; then, 
when night comes, with what a sense of 
full, heaped-up delight you hail the tran- 
quil hours of sleep under the tent whiten- 
ed by the sentinel moon ! 

De Amicis has written a volume of 
short stories ( Vovel/e) noticeable for 
movement and grace. He is direct, 
rapid and not at all psychological in his 
presentation of a subject. You think of 
him not as of a writer who is bound to 
entertain you, but as of a man you would 
wish to know. You /ee/ what he is show- 
ing you. Hemakes ample room for real 
life—puts human nature to all uses of 
vital expression. His men and women 
are not silhouettes or artificial automa- 
tons: they have flesh and blood, and he 
finds them in the ordinary chance inter- 
course of every day, but then how well 
he knows how to set around them the 
delicately - embroidered border of his 
graceful fancy! Through his sense of 
beauty—a positive pagan trait with him 
—he is kept from being a mere realistic 
writer. He does not choose for the hab- 
itation of his soul, like Dumas 74, dis- 





tracting social problems, nor does he 
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please himself in a bewildering ponder- 
ing over such miseries as his philosophy 
could not assuage. No. He looks at 
life with the hospitable and untroubled 
eye of a young man: he sees it full of 
opportunities of good for every one, and 
the gladsome joyousness of his animal 
spirits lifts him far above anything ap- 
proaching morbid melancholy or cyn- 
ical coldness. 

You might almost reproach him for'be- 
ing so steadily sure of sunshine all the 
way ; for never allowing his buoyant and 
wholesome expectation to go down; for 
not initiating you into the confidence of 
any failure of hope or ambition he may 
have known. You wonder at such a tri- 
umphant taste of life, at so sustained and 
eager a thirst for enjoyment; for he nev- 
er anticipates disappointment and ennui. 

After the Vita Militare, De Amicis 
published a volume of memorials (#2- 
cordi), which he dedicated to the youth 
of Italy. It is chiefly a record of the 
successive national events which follow- 
ed each other in the space of two years, 
such as the inauguration of the ceme- 
teries of Solferino and San Martino, the 
memorable entrance of the Italian army 
into Rome, and the creation of a national 
government transferred to the capital. In 
the preface he says, ‘: This is a book which 
speaks of our country, of war, of studies, 
and it speaks of them all with youthful 
ardor, youthful faith and enthusiasm. I 
dedicate it to young men, in the hope that 
they will not read it without profit. In 
varied ways it has but one thing to tell 
the reader—Love thy country and work.” 

De Amicis yielded to the persuasion of 
his friends when he gave in his resigna- 
tion as an officer for the special purpose 
of devoting himself to literature. Since 
then he has visited foreign countries, and 
we have his clear, animated account of his 
experiences in other climes and among 
new people. Naturally enough, his first 
flight was northward. He wished to be- 
come acquainted with another race and 
to see a gray sky ; so he went to Holland. 
His visit there has given us an interest- 
ing book. The fresh, invigorating breath 
of the sea blows from some of its pages, 
and you envy the appetite with which, 





like some schoolboy set free in a cherry- 
orchard, he goes from one city to the oth- 
er, forgetting none, in search of those 
pictures which have given to Holland its 
immortality. The innate aptitude for art 
which one expects every cultivated Italian 
to have he possesses, and added to it he 
has a discerning taste and judgment, 
which render his appreciation of the 
Dutch masters valuable. 

After his return he went to Spain. It 
was at the time of the sad failure of 
Amadeo to endear himself to the Span- 
iards as their king. Minds were in a 
ferment of excitement—partisanship nev- 
er perhaps ran so high. De Amicis con- 
trived to escape any dangerous compro- 
mise of neutrality of opinion, and by his 
tact and his ready appreciation of the 
patriotism which bvrns in every Spanish 
soul he sufficiently won the confidence 
of the people he met to obtain the best 
information about the nation and the pe- 
culiar position of its parties. 

Making full allowance for the capricious 
changes of a kaleidoscopic government, 
and for the unsteadiness of the reforms it 
announces, De Amicis’s Spain ( /spagua) 
may furnish you at any time with a just 
understanding of the character and of 
the charms of that romantic country; so 
that on closing the book you wish to start 
at once to cross the Pyrenees. Madrid 
calls you. You can hardly wait for the 
moment when you may enter its museum 
and the imperishable glory of Velasquez 
will glow around you. You must see 
Cordova, for the very instant your foot 
touches Spanish soil there is no peace 
left for you till Andalusia the Beautiful 
ravishes you into the voluptuous dream 
of her beauty. We share De Amicis’s 
suspese and excitement as he tells us, 
“We are dsawing near to Cordova. The 
train rushes on: we pass small stations 
hidden among trees and flowers; the 
wind blows rose-leaves into our faces; 
great butterflies brush their wings against 
the window; a delicious odor fills the air; 
the travelers are singing ; we pass through 
an enchanted garden. Aloes, orange 
trees, palm trees and villas defile before 
us. Then one cry: This is Cordova! 
Once out of the train, I look around and 
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I find myself alone. My companions 
have disappeared. I still hear a faint 
rumor of carriages driving off: then all 
is hushed. And it is twelve o'clock. 
The sky is limpid and luminous. I walk 
on. Every hundred steps I come upon 
a deserted piazzetta, and I stop to draw 
breath. Everything is white; the win- 
dows are all closed; there is silence ev- 
erywhere. At every door a new spec- 
tacle offers itself. Arches, flowers, palms, 
fountains—a marvelous variety of de- 
signs, of tints, of lights, of perfumes, 
here of roses, there of orange-buds or 
of violets, and with the perfumes a cool 
breeze, and with the breeze a soft sound 
of women’s voices, of the moving of 
leaves, and of bird-songs—a varied and 
suave harmony, which, without disturb- 
ing the silence of the street, pleases the 
ear like the echo of some far-off music. 
Ah! this is no dream! Madrid, Italy, 
Europe, are certainly at a great distance. 
Here people live another kind of life: 
here one breathes the air of another 
world. I am in the Orient... . My 
heart beat quick as I felt how near I was 
to the famous mosgue, and, without even 
looking at its magnificent door, I enter- 
ed. Then what I did or what I said I 
don’t know, for it is not possible to ex- 
press the sentiment of mystical marvel 
which rises in the soul before such a 
spectacle, so like the improvised reve- 
lation of a religion, of a nature and of 
a life till then ignored, which ravishes 
the fancy. All the images of eternal 
pleasure promised by the Koran to the 
faithful crowd into your mind at the first 
sight of the mosque, scintillating and ar- 
dent as it is, and they throw you into a 
delicious momentary intoxication, which 
soon gives place to I know not what soft 
melancholy. A brief tumult of thought 
and a rapid shuddering along your veins, 
—this is the first sensation you know as 
you enter the cathedral at Cordova.” 

A few months ago, Marocco, by De 
Amicis, was announced as a coming 
publication, and the day it appeared it 
found its way into the hands of a score 
of his admirers. De Amicis visited Mo- 
rocco in the suite of the ambassador sent 
by the Italian government as its repre- 





sentative to the African empire. His op- 
portunities to study the barbaric splendor 
of that demi-civilization, and to observe 
the picturesque side of that untamed peo- 
ple, could not have been better, and he 
has made good use of them. His sense 
of individuality has enabled him to por- 
tray with a few,vigorous touches some 
of the most prominent figures of the 
strange and fantastic procession which 
passed before him; so that you almost 
feel that you were there yourself, that 
you assisted at those wild military ma- 
noeuvres, and that you were by turns daz- 
zled and disgusted by the inhuman dis- 
play of helpless lives sacrificed to the 
unscrupulous, brutal tyranny of a hand- 
some, vicious, fanatical prince. Marocco 
glitters and flashes like a Damascus blade 
brandished in sunlight. The whole book 
is thoroughly Oriental, and transports you 
bodily beyond your own experience of 
men and things. 

If we try to find a literary father for 
De Amicis, we meet Manzoni, the author 
of J Promesst Spost, for whom he avows | 
a sort of adoration. But the only affin- 
ity I perceive between them is the sim- 
plicity of style which distinguishes them 
both. Manzoni’s style is best known by 
its extreme correctness of line, its archi- 
tectural precision. It is, however, color- 
less and cold, and uninspired. Fine in 
some parts by the fitness of its rendering 
of Nature, Manzoni’s book gives us the 
standard of his literary capacity. But it 
is demurely domestic — placid and pure 
like some island of blue in the sky from 
which the storm has gone—and if it has 
genius, it can only be in the harmony of 
its well-balanced monotony. If I were 
allowed the comparison, I should say that 
Manzoni’s style is like the Madeleine in 
Paris—an unvitalized symmetry—while 
De Amicis’s is more like some Greek 
temple under a Greek sky, all light, all 
sunshine, and chaste without being stint- 
ed in form. 

His Italian is the Italian of to-day. It 
is a modern language, at once full of al- 
lusions and of localisms, and of living 
familiar turns of thought. The uncriti- 
cal reader finds in it the verve, the rapid 
fire-lit lucidity and clearness, which cha- 
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racterizes the conversation of cafés and 
of the street, between men who have ac- 
quired a certain acuteness of intelligence 
in their contact with the people, and who 
are accustomed not to exchange ideas, 
but merely to communicate impressions, 
while the Z¢/érateur rejoices in its pur- 
ism, its well-bred, spontaneous natural- 
ness. At last we get modern Italian books 
free from the obsolete, pedantic, ponder- 
ous monotony of a mannered expression. 

De Amicis is the most genuine of all 
the Italian writers of. to-day. He is ab- 
solutely untouched by any English or 
French influence, in this respect stand- 
ing quite apart from his fellow romance- 
writers, who are all more or less fasci- 
nated by the spirit of Byronism or over- 
charged with the brilliant, fantastic color- 
ing of Dumas, Gautier and others of the 
same school. His manner, like his style, 
is his own, and reflects a nature typically 
meridional, with the vehemence, the mo- 
bility and the impulsive boyishness inhe- 
rent to the Latin race. There are no 
sombre, sunless depths in it—no wild 
waste of thought haunted by doubt or 
despair or anguishing apprehension of 
some failure hereafter. No: the sun- 
shine of youth falls straight down upon 
his life as he lives it, and upon his pen 
as he writes the pages we love to read 
and cannot forget. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the growth and the maturing 
of so rounded a literary talent, and to no- 
tice in what measure and proportion its 
influence will either increase or diminish. 
As De Amicis belongs to no school nor is 
committed to any set, there is a chance 
for him to keep unimpaired the pungent 
flavor of his own individuality, and to 
avoid falling into the grievous sin of 
poaching unawares upon other men’s 
literary preserves. 

To a robust and healthy sentiment of 
reality which never lets him wander 
away into the shadowy land of dreams, 
but keeps the glance of his mental vis- 
ion clear, direct and questioning, De 
Amicis in all his sketching of human 
nature joins a delicacy of handling, a 
reserve of touch and a discretion which 
one is not accustomed to look for in the 
writings of our realistic literary photog- 





raphers. Take the story of Carmeda, for 
instance. Here the naive simplicity and 
ease with which the tale is told is its pe- 
culiar charm. Weare in an island south 
of Sicily, where there is but one village, 
occupied by a military detachment sent 
there to keep order among the four hun- 
dred prisoners exiled to that solitude. 
One officer, a surgeon, the syndic and 
a few other officials are all the social 
resources of the place. The village lies 
close to the shore, and every two weeks 
you may see at anchor in the small har- 
bor the post-steamer which performs the 
service between Tunis and Trapani. So 
rarely do any other craft stop here that 
whenever one appears on the horizon its 
approach is signaled to the peaceful in- 
habitants by the ringing of the church- 
bell. The piazza is bordered by the best 
houses, including two cafés and two stores, 
The house occupied by the commanding 
officer looks over the sea, and from the 
windows you see the port, a long stretch 
of the shore, and in the visionary dis- 
tance the mountains of Sicily. The isl- 
and is volcanic, and covered in part with 
a forest of resinous trees. 

Three years ago the bell was ringing, 
and the people were crowding on the 
shore to watch the arrival of the steam- 
er. It was early morning in April. Two 
boats were sent, and brought back thirty- 
two soldiers, with one officer—a young 
fellow, fair of face, blond and of pleas- 
ant address. He shook hands with his 
colleague, answered courteously to the 
welcome of the authorities, and at the 
head of his platoon, between a double 
row of idle spectators, he came into the 
village. An hour later he had been in- 
troduced to certain functionaries who 
were waiting to receive him, and he and 
his men occupied their post. The de- 
tachment they had come to relieve left 
that very evening, and as soon as our 
officer had taken leave of his companion 
he went home. Tired as he was with 
having been on the go all day, he need- 
ed sleep. 

At dawn on the following morning he 
was hardly out of his house when he felt 
himself lightly touched on the shoul- 
der. He stopped, looked round, and saw 
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standing before him, perfectly motion- 
less and in the attitude of the soldier who 
salutes, a girl with her hair all loose and 
her dress all crumpled. She was tall, 
slender, and had a beautiful sinuous fig- 
ure. She fixed the officer with her large 
brilliant black eyes and smiled. 

“What do you want?” he asked, look- 
ing at her with surprise and curiosity. 
The girl did not answer: she only smiled 
and kept her hand to her head for the 
military salute. The officer shrugged 
his shoulders and passed on. But again 
he felt the touch on his shoulder, and 
again stopping and looking back he saw 
the girl. ‘What do you want?” he ask- 
ed for the second time; and, smiling and 
saluting again, she said, “I want you.” 
Then, with the impatience of an unlook- 
ed-for disappointment, she stamped the 
ground with her feet as a petulant child 
would have done, and refused the mon- 
ey the young officer had offered her, 
thinking that hers was perhaps an ec- 
centric manner of begging. 

There was the first stir of life about 
the piazza: people were looking on. 
The officer felt annoyed, and ordered 
the girl to go, threatening to have her 
put in prison if she did not obey; when, 
in the most deliciously suave tone of 
voice, she murmured close to his ear, 
“My own love!” and then walked slow- 
ly away. He thought to himself what 
a pity it was! such a lovely creature! 
For she was beautiful, a faultless mod- 
el of that superb proud beauty of Sicilian 
women, in whom passion is a force which 
does not inspire love, but commands it. 
Her pensive brow and the spontaneous 
movement of the eyebrows and of the 
lips were irresistibly expressive. 

The officer ascertained from the sur- 
geon that this poor girl had become sud- 
denly crazed on hearing of the marriage 
of her lover, the young officer who had 
occupied that post two years before, whom 
she passionately loved, and who had 
promised her that he would come back 
to marry her. Since then poor Carmela 
had quite lost her reason. She was, how- 
ever, so harmless, so decorous, so sad 
and gentle, that after a few months spent 
without any result at the hospital she was 
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allowed to go about, and inspired the in- 
habitants with a tender compassion which 
showed itself in the respect that surround- 
ed her wherever she went. No one ever 
allowed himself the least liberty with her. 
For hours, for whole days, she would sit 
motionless and silent either on the shore, 
watching the dancing and the sleep of 
the waves, or on thé stone steps or by 
the young officer’s door; and whenever 
she saw him she invariably looked at 
him with a heartrending tenderness, call- 
ing him “ My own love! my treasure!” 

Here we must admire De Amicis’s 
delicacy of touch in all the subsequent 
unfolding of his narrative. He does not 
tell you or explain a thousand things, yet 
you seem to know all about these two 
people. Carmela, with her childlike, ir- 
responsible, clinging fondness of nature, 
her great sorrow and the dark desola- 
tion that has settled over her mind, 
moves our imagination and preoccupies 
our fancy. We see her: we are sorry 
for her. When she wanders alone on 
the mountain, or, weary with her long 
march, falls asleep among the grass on 
the edge of the ravine, and the carbi- 
neers look at her and pass on, we should 
like to stay by her, to watch over her 
and take her by the hand kindly. If we 
talked to her very gently, very slowly, or 
if we sang to her some sweet love-song 
which she had heard before, would not 
light burst anew into her troubled brain? 
Alas! she keeps on her strange exist- 
ence, and no one can help her. Now 
she goes to her mother’s cottage outside 
the village and eats figs, the only food 
she takes when she is hungry, or when 
the soldiers go to drill she follows them, 
obeying every order, and, like them, 
silently. 

The weeks went by. Sometimes, Car- 
mela, looking still more beautiful and 
with a new radiance illuminating her 
face, would go and kneel down in the 
church: sometimes she would sing—sing 
so sadly and so sweetly it was pitiful to 
hear her, more pitiful still to see her so 
lonesome, unclaimed, homeless and deso- 
late, she so young and lovely. One even- 
ing the officer was seated in his room 
opposite the doctor. They were of the 
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same age, and had become great friends, 
constantly thrown together as they were. 
The officer was playing with the end of 
his pen around the candle, when he sud- 
denly said, ‘‘ How do you suppose it will 
allend? I shall certainly go mad: that’s 
the way it will end. I feel ashamed of 
myself. There are moments when it 
seems as if everybody must laugh at 
me.” 

“Laugh at what?” asked the doctor. 

“At what?” repeated the other, so as 
to take time to answer. ‘“‘ Laugh at my 
—interest, my compassion for that poor 
unhappy girl—at my attempts, my—ex- 
periments with her, all so useless.” 

“Interest? Compassion? Why, these 
are not things to make men laugh, sure- 
ly!” And staring at him fixedly, “ Con- 
fess the truth: you are in love with Car- 
mela ?” 

“1?” exclaimed the officer—“I?” and 
he remained breathless, blushing to the 
very roots of his hair. 

“Yes, you,” answered the doctor. “Tell 
me. Am I not your friend?” 

“My friend, yes, but should I be sin- 
cere in telling you what is not?’ He 
was silent for a moment; then, with the 
impetuosity of a boy compelled to ac- 
knowledge some peccadillo,'and turning 
ashen pale and scarlet by turns, he said, 
“T in love? and with Carmela? with 
a crazy girl? I feel the utmost pity 
for that unfortunate creature. I would 
give everything in the world merely to 
see her sane again. I would make any 
sacrifice, as if she were one of my fam- 
ily. I respect her, because you know 
how she has always respected herself 
and loved as one who expects to become 
a wife, and never trifled with her honor. 
And is not her very madness the ex- 
pression of a soul full of goodness, gen- 
tleness, purity? And how beautiful she 
is! Do you know how beautiful she is? 
What eyes! what a mouth! and what 
hands! Have you ever noticed her 
hands? I look at her, and I say it to 
myself, How melancholy it is that those 
eyes, so full of sunlight, I cannot love! 
Do you know that with such a face, if 
that girl had her reason, every man would 
lose his head. When she looks into my 
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eyes, smiles and says ‘ My love!’ or in 
the evening, when it gets almost dark 
and I can no more distinguish her face, 
but I hear her say that she has been 
waiting for me—that now she will stay 
by me till morning, that I am her good 
angel—what can I do? In those mo- 
ments she does not seem to me crazy. 
My heart beats—beats as if I were in love 
then. I call her by her name, ‘ Carmela! 
Carmela! you are not crazy? Oh repeat 
to me that you are not crazy, Carmela!’ 
and she says, ‘Crazy!’ Then with one 
wild laugh, and looking at me, she dis- 
appears. You will never know all I 
have tried to bring her back to herself, 
Almost every evening I have sent for 
her, and I have played for her on the 
guitar, or I have sung to her the very 
songs her lover used tosing. Ihad them 
all taught to me. I have let her kiss my 
hands, kiss my hair, then look at me— 
no, look into my very soul—with those 
maddening eyes of hers; and all that 
for nothing, nothing! Was it fear, or 
shame, or remorse which made me feel 
as if I had kissed a lifeless thing when 
once, only once, I seized her hands and 
covered them with kisses? . . - Icanno 
more sleep at night, because I well know, 
I feel, that she is there seated by my door 
waiting for me to come out. Sometimes 
I think I hear her laugh in the piazza. 
Oh that laugh! It is like a hand of ice 
stretched across my heart, and I have not 
the courage to look out of the window. 
If I try to read or write or study, her 
image is before me. It will not go from 
me. How wilt all this end? Tell me. 
Do you think I shall go mad ?” 

What follows would lose its intense 
vividness by being broken into frag- 
ments of quotation. The working up 
of passion, the final, unmistakable, im- 
perious assault of love upon the unguard- 
ed heart of youth,—all that is powerfully 
depicted. We feel the anguish and the 
emotion that surge up around his feeblest 
hope of a change in the condition of the 
girl when the officer relates to his friend 
the various incidents of his long-repeat- 
ed, patient efforts to rekindle one ray of 
consciousness where there is nothing but 
blank vacancy, and he watches every 
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least little sign of returning reason. Fi- 
nally, the momentous last experiment is 
tried. 

They say, reason is sometimes sud- 
denly reawakened in insane people by a 
chance recurrence of events witnessed 
by them in former time or by some over- 
powering emotion. Our hero thought 
that he would have reacted in all its 
slightest and apparently most futile fea- 
tures the scene of the farewell supper 
given to Carmela’s faithless lover on the 
eve of his departure from the island. 
Accompanied by the doctor, he called 
upon the different notables of the village 
for the purpose of asking them to the sup- 
per he wished to give. They both ex- 
plained the purpose of the request, and 
one with the arguments of science, the 
other with those of the heart, demon- 
strated as well as possible the importance 
of the undertaking. 

For some days, Carmela, who was not 
very well, had spent most of the time at 
home with her mother.. The officer and 
the doctor went to see her. She was 


seated on the ground by the door, her 


head thrown back against the wall. On 
hearing their step she rose, and with less 
precipitation than usual came toward the 
lieutenant, murmuring as ever the same 
endearing words. 

“Carmela,” said the officer, “I have 
news to tell you: I am going away. To- 
morrow I am going away from you. The 
ship will carry me very far, very far away 
from you;” and he pointed with his arm 
as toward some very distant point. 

“Away? away?” repeated Carmela, 
following with her eye the direction indi- 
cated—“away ?”’ And she added, “‘ With 
the steamer that smokes ?”’ and she tried 
to throw herself into the arms of the 
young fellow to kiss him. 

“It is of no use,” he thought, looking 
down. 

“Repeat it to her again and again,” 
suggested the doctor, “and let us hope.” 

They left, forbidding Carmela to fol- 
low them. 

The supper was to come off on the 
next day. Carmela, though not one of 
the invited guests, had taken her accus- 
tomed place by the door ofthe officer’s 
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rooms, where, according to his order, 
everything was upside down, indicating 
preparations for departure. The tables, 
the sofa, the chairs were covered with 
books, clothes, etc. Carmela seemed 
surprised, and looked at the officer smil- 
ing: then she looked about her, and no- 
ticing the guitar, she touched the chords, 
which gave a long sigh, then were hush- 
ed again; and she stood there motion- 
less, as if life itself were leaving her. 

““Go home now, Carmela: you have 
been here long enough. Go!” And 
taking her gently by the arm the-young 
lieutenant pushed her toward the door. 

“T will not,” she said; and she stamp- 
ed upon the floor almost with a moan: 
then slowly, slowly, without a smile or the 
least perceptible change of expression, as 
if she felt nothing, understood nothing, 
remembered nothing, she went off. 

The next day the officer did -not. go 
out, and he refused to see Carmela, 
though he knew that she was at her 
post by his door. About nine o'clock 
his guests began to arrive. First of all 
was the doctor, who as he entered said, 
“She is down stairs, and complained to 
me of not having seen you. I asked her 
if she felt well, and, after looking at me 
hard for one instant, she merely said, 
‘The steamer,’ but she did not laugh. 
What do we know of what may be going 
on in that poor brain? Let us hope.” 

By ten o'clock the circle was complete. 
Everybody was seated at the table, when 
they heard Carmela exclaim, “I am also 
going on the steamer ;” and she clapped 
her hands, 

“Courage!” whispered rapidly the doc- 
tor into his friend’s ear. “ Did you hear? 
Ideas begin to fix themselves in her mind. 
It is a good sign.” 

At that very moment the orderly was 
trying to keep Carmela from bounding 
into the room. She was standing by 
the half-opened door, repeating, “It is 
a whole day since I have seen him.” 

The representation was well carried 
out. But in proportion as, under the 
effect of successive toasts, each man 
present began to forget the réle he had 
to play, the officer felt more fiercely the 
beating of his heart, and his face betray- 
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ed more plainly the tempest of opposite 
feelings that stirred his whole being. The 
doctor meanwhile kept his eye upon Car- 
mela, who did not move, who seemed 
transfixed with intensity of vision of what 
was before her. 

“A song! a song! Give us a song!” 
exclaimed some one. 

The lieutenant took the guitar, tuned 
it, and rising began. He was very pale. 
His hands trembled as in fever, but he 
sang with the utmost feeling and ten- 
derness a little love-song written by her 
former lover. She stood statue-like, si- 
lent, only you could see an accelerated 
movement of the eyelids, and her eye 
seemed to dilate more and more as she 
stared at the officer. All of a sudden 
she pushed the door open and made one 
step forward. She glanced from her 
mother at the officer again, and at every 
one present: then with both hands she 
held her brow convulsively, sighed as with 
pain, while her whole person trembled. 

“It is time for us to go,” said the officer 
resolutely, and marched toward the door. 

One cry, long, deep, despairing, broke 
forth from Carmela’s very soul. She 
threw herself upon the lieutenant, and 
passionately covered him with kisses : 
she kissed his face, his. hair, his hands, 
the sleeve of his uniform, wild with an 
unbearable bliss, like a mother who finds 
living the boy whom she had thought 
dead. Then after a few minutes the 
poor girl fell senseless on the floor at 
the feet of the officer. 

Five months after that day, on a warm, 
September night, so limpid and clear that 
it seemed almost daylight, the steamer 
from Tunis, after stopping a few hours 
before the little island village, was rapid- 
ly nearing the Sicilian coast. So smooth 
was the sea that the steamer hardly 
seemed to move. All the passengers 
were on deck, contemplating in silence 
the soft listrous moonlight. At a dis- 
tance from them, and leaning over the 
stern, a young officer and his young girl- 
wife were standing close to each other. 
Far down at the horizon you could still 
distinguish, like some vanishing phan- 
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tom, the island they had left, and they 
were looking at it. They remained a 
long while without speaking. At last 
the woman, lifting up her face, murmur- 
ed in a low voice, “It breaks my heart 
to leave my poor village, where I suffer- 
ed so much, where I saw you for the first 
time, and where you gave me back life;” 
and, letting her head fall upon the shoul- 
der of her companion, “We will return 
there some day,” she said, looking into 
his eyes. “We will go back to your 
house, and you will sing to me that 
song?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sing it now,” exclaimed Carmela in 
a sort of transport—‘ now !” ; 

And the officer sang close to her ear, 

Carmela, ai tuoi ginocchi 
Placidamente assiso, 
Guardandoti negli occhi, 


Baciandoti nel viso, 
Trascorrero i miei di. . . 


She listened, overcome with her emo- 
tion. “It is a dream,” she said. 

But the young man pressed her against 
his breast, and said, ‘No, my darling, it 
is the awakening.” 

And the steamer was going, going, as 
if carried by the wind. 


This story is the most dramatic, rather 
than the most characteristic, of the Vita 
Militare. Others, those which most dis- 
tinguish De Amicis as an original writer, 
cannot be done justice to by any trans- 
lation, which must necessarily be inad- 
equate, for it is only in the untouched 
charm of their own vital native language 
that they can be fully apprehended and 
enjoyed. 

The strong personal talent of De Ami- 
cis is represented in painting by Fortuny. 
Both men seem to have inaugurated a 
new manner, to have opened a new path 
before those who, having no longing for 
the ideal in art, and knowing none of the 
questionings of the soul’s unrest, use all 
their mental energy to produce the éclat, 
the brilliancy, the finesse and the vital 
sparkle which is so much admired in their 
work, H. M. Benson. 
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HE country - neighborhood dinner- 

party is perhaps a more delightful 
affair than its city-bred cousin. But in 
city or country, anywhere, everywhere, 
is not the dinner - party the touchstone 
of society?— among civilized people 
the most charming recreation of — re- 
spectability; among anthropophagi the 
most brutal culmination of barbarism ? 
We come together in our best dress to 
taste our friends: ¢hey meet in their 
worst nakedness to eat their enemies. 
There is a like praiseworthy social spirit 
in both, only differently expressed. 

The city dinner-party has a professional 
manner of assured dignity and noncha- 
lant success that commands your homage 
more than it wins your sympathy; and 
then, too, it has some special formal pur- 
pose rather than a general friendly result. 
In contrast, the rural dinner-party, how- 
ever grand the style, has generally no 
other intent than blessed good cheer, 
which gains zest from the country drive, 
the neighborly gossip, the cosier archi- 
tecture, the simpler hospitality, and from 
a certain freshness that even the in-door 
atmosphere of country existence pos- 
sesses. 

I recall one of these genial affairs last 
winter, when we drove over in a sleigh 
to the Macsorleys’ place, Ridge Lea—a 
drive of two miles along the but half- 
trodden roads, with the orange glow of 
sunset softening the white outlines and 
fading overhead, while cedars and hem- 
locks, as we brushed by, shook off little 
showers of crystals, and the crisp air, tin- 
gled with frost, sharpened our appetites, 
physical and mental. Laces and dress- 
coats were too well covered with wraps 
and furs to permit the slightest suspicion 
of disrespect to rugged, venerable Na- 
ture. No overture could have better at- 
tuned us to the hospitality of Ridge Lea 
than did that winter ride. Half a dozen 
neighbors besides our party were there— 
the lovely young widow Champney, the 
sisters Grace and Dora Telfare, Major 





Macnie with one armless sleeve, who, 
since the war, had turned his prowess to 
matrimony and agriculture, the literary 
star of our rural horizon, Launt Barré, 
and the young clergyman of our parish. 
From without our neighborhood there 
was only a Professor Shotman, whose 
studies hac. been for several years among 
the Indians of California, to identify the 
aboriginal red men there with the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. A thoroughly charm- 
ing fellow was this professor—modest, 
manly, humorous, only thirty-five years 
of age, full of freshness and vim beneath 
a veil of diffidence or indolence. As he 
tells my story, I should give an idea of 
his appearance: Tall, well made, well 
dressed, a blond of fine straight features 
well colored by out-door life, firm blue 
eyes, strong head, and a great beard, 
flossy as silk, that brushed his shoulders 
with every turn of his neck. 

Our dinner went on admirably, and 
with the game and champagne the poet- 
ic perfection of corporeal exaltation and 
Spiritual sensibility was deliciously estab- 
lished. The gentlemen sat but a little 
time together after the ladies left the 
dining-room. Mr. Tully, the clergyman, 
and the professor soon followed them. 
When the host, the major, Launt Barré 
and I entered the drawing-rooms the 
coffee-scene was very cosy and cheerful. 
The entrance-room was brilliantly light- 
ed, but the inner one invited more with 
its wood-fire glow and the comfortable, 
animated group around the ample hearth. 
The ladies, in attitudes of interest, seem- 
ed to direct attack or invitation to the 
professor, who, evidently very much 
amused and most indolently at ease in 
the comfort of a great carved chair, ap- 
preciated the charms of the situation. 
The clergyman, who leaned with an el- 
bow on the mantel, was smiling heartily. 

Mrs. Champney was the leader of the 
amiable attack on Shotman. His eyes, 
however, while smiles stole over his face, 
were directed to the exquisite profile of 
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Grace Telfare, who, seated on a low 
couch by a corner of the hearth, watch- 
ed the play of the fire, one cheek resting 
on her hands. The professor smiled in 
response to the widow’s sallies, but an- 
swered little, plaited his beard and watch- 
ed Miss Grace. The theme was matri- 
mony — science as wickedly hostile to 
domestic honors and duties. There was 
much sense in the occasional single shots 
of the professor, and a scurry of wit in 
the volleys of the widow and her allies. 
As we took places in the semicircle, Shot- 
man turned his gaze on our host, and 
said with a laugh, “Though, Mr. Mac- 
sorley, I take ground against these ladies, 
and firmly believe in theory that a scien- 
tific man should not marry—should, in 
fact, be a martyr to the sole pursuit of— 
of—of—abstractions, if Mrs. Champney 
so calls it—yet I will confess I was once 
nearly married.” 

“ Nearly married i repeated the wid- 
ow sneeringly: “you mean near marry- 
ing. Surely no woman would have—”’ 

“Yes, she would and did,” interrupted 
the professor, lifting his head, “try to 
catch me.” 

“What a catch! Poor deluded girl!” 
and Mrs. Champney’s lovely little notes 
of merriment were taken up by the other 
ladies.—“‘ But tell us, vain man, of the 
adventure.” 

The professor was comically confused. 
He did not get back immediately to the 
luxurious pose he had lounged in. He 
smiled nervously, blushed, and faltering- 
ly confessed that the adventure was quite 
a story 

“Excellent!” said the ladies and the 
major—“an after-dinner story !" 

“Well!” The professor recovered him- 
self, his pleasant eyes twinkled sharply, 
he drank off the last of his coffee, sank 
back again as a patient does in a dentist's 
chair, and, loosening the knots in his 
beard, began: “It is a small adventure, 
but rather strange: no glory about it to 
me—rather the reverse, I am inclined to 
think—but nevertheless a bit of romantic 
experience not common to my sex. I 
have always been much interested in the 
Indians, even years before my present 
researches, and in ’57 and '58 I accom- 
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panied Ives’s Colorado exploring expe- 
dition as a sort of volunteer, doing sci- 
entific work, general observation and 
soldier’s duty without assignment of pay 
or office, and therefore much at liberty 
to follow my own behests. As Lieuten- 
ant Tipton, commanding the small mil- 
itary escort, was a particular friend, I 
chummed principally with his party, 
but toward the close of the expedition, 
when Lieutenant Ives joined Lieutenant 
Tipton’s detachment near Fort Defiance, 
bringing his interesting reports of the 
Moquis and Navajoes, I resolved to see 
something of them for myself. The ex- 
pedition was about to start on its return: 
the survey completed, the two parties 
reunited. I would remain with the best 
guide and best horse to visit the Moquis 
and meet such adventures as might en- 
sue. A Teguan Indian was the guide 
chosen, a faithful, brave, intelligent fel- 
low, who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion from Fort Yuma, and proved him- 
self a most reliable servant. He wasa 
nondescript savage, a brave or valet as 
circumstances required, smoked a pipe 
and enjoyed a joke as an Irishman—the 
Indian, you know, usually takes but a 
few puffs of tobacco, as if burning incense 
—was friendly and at ease with all tribes, 
able to hold conversation with any, had 
a grace of manner and delicacy of fea- 
tures that proved some Spanish blood, 
and, added to this unusual mixture, he 
would neither lie nor steal. He was 
guide, companion, soldier and servant. 
I had a treasure in my Teguan, anda 
yet greater oné in my horse, as I have 
said, the pick of our animals; but of 
him—-rather her—I’ll tell more when I 
reach the particular service she did me. 
I lived with the Moquis for two months, 
at Oraybe, Mooshahnah and Tegua, three 
of the seven Moqui pueblos. These in- 
teresting Indians are less red men than 
any I ever visited, and more amiable in 
their character than most tribes, red, 
white or black. Because my guide was 
a Teguan and spoke warmly of me, | 
had special evidence of their friendliness. 
I am pretty sure they never read the 
Scriptures, and probably never enter- 
tained angels unawares, yet they right- 
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eously practice hospitality to white men. 
Surrounded on every side beyond their 
natural cliff-fortifications by some of the 
most savage tribes on the continent, they 
are obliged to limit the exercise of their 
special virtue to whites. 

“After several weeks spent with these 
civilized savages, descendants of the 
aborigines who formerly inhabited all 
the country as far west as the San Juan 
head-waters, as far north as the Rio Do- 
lores, some distance into Utah probably, 
and south and south-west throughout 
Arizona and down into Mexico, and who, 
sun-worshipers, peaceful and prosperous 
people, living by agriculture, had been, 
perhaps a thousand years ago, driven 
before the inroads of savages from the 
north, until, in flight and after many 
bloody fights, they reached the wellnigh 
unapproachable, isolated bluffs of their 
descendants’ present homes,—after en- 
joying for weeks their charming hospi- 
tality and the romantic influences of such 
picturesque surroundings as I can bare- 
ly hint at on the way to my story proper, 


we left the Moquis for their next neigh- 
bors, the Navajoes, the warlike inhabit- 
ants of the Tunicha Mountains, sixteen 


miles north-east. It was a hot, hard 
journey, sometimes climbing the intri- 
cate zigzags of mountain -spurs, some- 
times dragging wearily over dreary sage- 
plains, once crossing for an hour a rough 
sweep of lava-crust. The bare abrupt 
wall of the Tunicha Mountains stretched 
across our way, ever seeming but a mile 
or two distant. My Teguan knew the 
country, and on the third day we saw a 
head-stream of the Rio de Chelly spring- 
ing, as it seemed, out of the mountain- 
wall, By its valley we were to enter the 
Navajo domain and reach the south-east 
side of the Sierra Carisa range, where 
we should find a certain chief, the most 
powerful and the wealthiest of the many 
Navajo chiefs. My companion described 
him as a wonderful savage in size, prow- 
ess and character, and said that if he 
received us well my visit would be safe 
and profitable. Not until our horses’ 
noses almost touched the base of. the 
mountain-wall could I discover a way of 
entering. Then, suddenly by the river- 
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fissure, which was a rent or cafion of the 
mountains, and running at an angle of 
not more than six degrees with their 
western face, we left the hot plain for 
the shade and dampness of the narrow 
valley of the Chelly. The water and 
bits of moss-grass were most refreshing 
to our jaded horses, and we halted fer 
a rest of many hours. Taking the trail 
again, we ascended—it was slow, peril- 
ous progress even with our sure-footed 
beasts—the deep valley until, late in the 
afternoon, the source of the little river 
was lost in the feeding of many streams, 
and we had come through the mountains 
to their east side, and there, entering a 
comparatively open country, grand and 
wild though it was, we turned north-east 
toward the home of Tarahara. Not an 
Indian had we seen since we said adieu 
to our Moqui friends three days before. 
We were traversing the breaks or val- 
leys — you would hardly, though, call 
them vad/eys in this part of the country, 
so irregular, unpeaceful and uneven were 
they: however, they were the low lands 
or approaches to the higher, bolder coun- 
try, and were the sources of the Rio Ca- 
risa, a strangely-beautiful little river that 
flows north-east from the Navajo centre 
to the sources of the great San Juan. 
The scenery was grandly beautiful in 
its solitary boldness, relieved by colors, 
those of verdure, sky, shadow and light 
—indeed, some of the abrupt pinnacles 
and angles of rock seemed painted in 
black and red, gray and blue, as the 
Painted Peaks of the Colorado cafions. 
The setting sun beyond the heights be- 
hind us, yet reflected in the sky over the 
mountain-heights, tipped the high peaks. 
on one side of us, and sometimes reached 
away down their declivities. On a sudden 
my Indian guide, who rode ahead, said, 
but without gesture or change of his an- 
imal’s pace, ‘See! to the right, high — 
see!’ Of course this was expressed. in 
the vernacular we conversed in, a mixture 
of bad, condensed English and broken 
Teguan dialect with which I had grown 
familiar. I looked in the direction indi- 
cated. On a jutting shelf of mountain- 
rock that hung hundreds of feet above 
our trail ahead was a figure so motion- 
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less, so harmonious in color and outline 
with the riven stone background, that I 
should never, except for the Teguan’s 
exclamation, have discovered it as hu- 
man. In the distance I now made it 
out as an Indian on horseback watching 
us. As we went on, our gaze riveted on 
the sculpture—for so it impressed me— 
the figure took action: the horse backed 
on his haunches a few paces until oppo- 
site a break in the rocky background, 
then swung about with a rear and dis- 
appeared. The Teguan uttered only an 
expressive grunt. 

In a few minutes our ears caught the 
sound of hoofs and of flying stones. 
Suddenly, in the trail ahead, and at a 
turn of scrub-cedar thicket, appeared the 
horse and Indian charging toward us in 
a fury of speed. The path was too nar- 
row for them to pass at that rate, yet 
my Teguan in advance kept on stolidly, 
as if unconscious of the other’s approach, 
only he threw back to me the one word 
* Lahjalah,’ which I accepted as the name 
of the comer, and that all was right. In 
a moment the dashing rider, within a 
plunge of my guide, halted his horse 
so instantaneously that the animal sank 
back with hind hocks flat on the ground. 
‘Lahjalah!’ exclaimed my Teguan. The 
bold visitor was a woman, the daughter of 
the Navajo chief, Tarahara. In the strik- 
ing attitude of that startling halt horse and 
rider rested motionless for some seconds. 
I removed my sombrero and bowed low. 
The beautiful horsewoman gazed steadily 
into my face without a word or gesture, 
without a glance at my guide. It wasa 
picture I shall never forget—the wonder- 
fully beautiful girl of dark rosy olive skin, 
of straight, delicate features, fearless, 
questioning eyes, her finely-curved lips 
a little parted and her throat throbbing 
to regain breath, her body leaning close 
to the thrown - back crest of the fiery re- 
strained steed —as she looked with un- 
conscious defiance and most innocent 
yet queenly inquiry at this blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired white man, who bowed 
low in his saddle before her. 

“The chief’s daughter was riding in 
man-fashion: Indian women never ride 
otherwise. Hers was a Mexican saddle, 





with heavy, short stirrups. The bridle 
was of thong, the nose- and ear-straps 
colored vermilion. Besides the long- 
armed bit, a steel ring confined the low- 
er jaw, giving the rider immense power, 
which of course had to be used with 
immense skill. Beneath the jaw and 
attached to the ring were many bright 
pieces of silver. The horse, undoubted- 
ly a noble descendant of the fine-blood- 
ed Spanish breed—for there are a few 
such among the Navajoes’ much degen- 
erated mustangs—was a gallant sinewy 
animal, black as jet, with tail and mane 
of great sweep. His head was fine and 
bony, the nostrils full and red, the eyes 
flashing in his forced, statue-like pose. 
As you will yet see, this same beast was 
one mighty in deed. Last in this picture 
I must describe my heroine's dress. Her 
straight, black hair was taken back 
through a fillet of silvery steel that en- 
circled her head from high above the 
forehead to low behirid the ears, and 
hung in a braid—no, not a braid, but a 
—?--yes, ina swifch—behind. A brown 
beaded and embroidered blanket, gath- 
ered at the waist by an ornamented belt 
and hanging loose nearly to thé elbows, 
made a kind of tunic-body, and then be- 
low the waist with split skirts it covered 
the limbs to below the knees. Her feet 
were encased in raw-hide moccasins that 
reached above the ankle: otherwise she 
wore garments of something like red 
baize, flowing, but gathered about the 
ankles as zouave trousers. Her arms 
were bare except a wide brass or gold 
band on one: the other was tattooed, as 
I afterward discovered, with very orna- 
mental hieroglyphics. There! you have 
Lahjalah, the Navajo chief’s daughter, as 
I first saw her. Certainly a more lovely, 
noble-looking girl I never beheld outside 
of civilization. 

“Well, when Lahjalah had sufficient- 
ly studied this stranger in the Tunicha 
Mountains, she heaved a long breath or 
sigh, and, freeing her horse from the 
curb, spoke some brief inquiry to my 
Teguan, and turned rein to lead the 
way. Sometimes in a trot, sometimes 
on an impatient lope, she piloted us 
along the uncertain path. Arrived ona 
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meadow-plateau of sheep-gama occasion- 
ally studded with pink-flowered locusts 
and wild currant-bushes, under the rocky 
enclosures of which plain were numer- 
ous huts of one band of the Navajoes, 
we galloped a mile across to a rough 
winding trail that ascended a redstone 
bluff, its many crevices plumed with 
scrub-oak and pifion, and in five min- 
utes by an abrupt turn we came out on 
a mountain-esplanade of perhaps half 
an acre, and before a—house? yes, act- 
ually a low stone-laid house—a some- 
thing between a cabin and a cave over- 
hung by the rocks of a higher cliff. Here 
I saw for the first time a relic of the in- 
telligence and civilization that inhabited 
portions of the Colorado and Arizona 
countries long, long before the present 
savages came as conquerors. It was one 
of the many ruins that I have since visit- 
ed, and was the first to attract my inter- 
est and research to the antiquities and 
architectural remains of Western North 
America. I shall not trouble you with 
any more on that hobby of mine, except 
to say that here Tarahara, undoubtedly 
the most powerful and least savage of 
all Navajo chiefs, had, with a wise and 
refined eye, partly restored an ancient 
habitation. The stones of which it was 
constructed were irregular in shape and 
size, but with the outer face dressed to a 
uniform surface. The ‘chinking’ hav- 
ing worn out, the walls had the appear- 
ance of having been dry-laid. Perhaps 
another story ran up originally to the 
natural roof of overhanging cliff, a dis- 
tance of eight feet. There were two 
openings for windows, and a broken- 
edged aperture that served for a door. 
Inside were three apartments, averaging 
about ten feet by eight, marked by holes 
in the walls where timbers had once been 
fastened, and now set off by partitions of 
hide. The inner walls had once been 
covered with smooth mortar, As I look- 
ed with surprisé on this dwelling and its 
swallow-nest site, Lahjalah sprang from 
her horse to remove saddle and bridle 
and free him to find his way to pasture 
down the ascent we had just climbed. 
The chief, stooping his tall figure, step- 
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three inches at least in height, gaunt and 
muscular as a staghound, a man of sixty 
years of age, probably, and with the stern- 
est and most stoical countenance you can 
imagine. Hardly appearing to notice me, 
he opened his mouth with just one word 
of recognition to my guide, and listened, 
without any expression of features, to 
a short, low- spoken sentence from his 
daughter. Then the Teguan, standing 
at his horse’s head, spoke, probably in- 
troducing me flatteringly as one‘commis- 
sioned with power from the great white 
Father of the East — that I was a mirac- 
ulous medicine-man and a brave, and 
much more evolved from his own imag- 
ination and diplomacy. At any rate, 
my Teguan’s harangue concluded, the 
stony -faced Tarahara uttered a long 
grunt, an Indian ‘amen,’ and critically 
surveyed me. Then, advancing three 
strides, he laid one hand on my horse’s 
neck and held out the other to greet me. 
He gestured toward his house as if to 
say ‘It is yours,’ and bent his head a 
little in courtesy. 

“As I afterward learned, this Navajo 
chief was a man of note beyond his own 
tribe. Besides being renowned as a war- 
rior, he was respected as a sage and coun- 
selor in his own mountains and among 
savage neighbors to a great distance. He 
claimed a fabulous lineage from some 
first vicegerent of the Sun; he spoke a 
few words of Spanish ; he was in advance 
of his people in morals, manners and in- 
telligence; and he had had for wife a 
Mexican captive of rank, whose daugh- 
ter was the beautiful Lahjalah. The 
mother had died years ago. From her 
there came to the daughter a Spanish 
vocabulary, a hidden yearning for return 
to the white race, and of course a natural 
tenderness toward the same people. 
“Introduced within the walls of Tara- 
hara’s dwelling while the Teguan went 
off to tether the horses, Lahjalah, at her 
father’s bidding, prepared me food of 
corn-meal and dried meat. I ate heart- 
ily, expressing appreciation and thank- 
fulness with pantomime and the few In- 
dian words I possessed, while the chief 
stood by, silent as a most accomplished 
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butler and stern as an executioner. Lah- 














jalah’s eyes responded smilingly to my 
acknowledgments, never ceasing to re- 
gard me with a pleasant curiosity and 
hospitable solicitude that were far from 
annoying. The meal concluded, Tara- 
hara offered me a cigarette that he roll- 
ed in the dried tender inner bark of the 
birch, and taking one himself, signed to 
his daughter to light both at the same 
time. This significant act of courtesy 
implied the formal proffer of his hospi- 
tality: it was the breaking of bread with 
him, the partaking of his salt. My Teg- 
uan returned: he formally explained my 
mission as one to see the great Navajo 
country, to learn its customs, to search 
for the antiquities that I had heard of, far 
toward the rising of the sun, as existing 
in and near Tarahara’s domains: all 
these facts, I suppose, he made as com- 
prehensive to the Navajo as they were 
to the Teguan, for the chief: grunted out 
amicable assents, and his daughter’s face 
expressed her pleasure. That simple cer- 
emony over, I took from my saddle-bag 
a red clay Powhatan pipe moulded like 
a Turk’s head and with cherry stem: 
this I formally filled from my own to- 
bacco-pouch and offered to the chief, 
lighting it myself with a match. Then 
I unscrewed the gold chain from my 
watch and handed that to Tarahara, di- 
recting my Teguan interpreter to ask the 
great Navajo and his beautiful daughter 
to accept these gifts as a testimony of 
my gratitude for their welcome. Tara- 
hara’s huge puffs from the new pipe and 
Lahjalah’s blush of delight testified to 
the success of my diplomacy: I felt ina 
moment secure of their faithful good-will. 
Thus was my safety and comfort assured 
among the Navajoes. For several good 
reasons I did not accept lodging in the 
chief’s house, but made our camp near 
by and on the same esplanade, in a dry, 
sunny chamber of the architecturally 
eroded rock-cliff. Here in the summer 
weather we were most comfortable: our 
few conveniences and fewer arms were 
disposed at hand—our meals and move- 
ments were independent. We might en- 
joy the friendship and defence (if there 
were necessity for this last) of Tarahara, 
and yet be our own masters to go and 
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come. Our horses were pastured on a 
foot-plain of horse-gama watered by the 
brook a hundred feet below us. All the 
grazing-grounds of the foothills were well 
stocked with Navajo wealth — horses, 
thousands of them, mostly poor beasts 
and small compared with the cavalry of 
our Western troops, but yet hardy, sure- 
footed and thoroughly serviceable in the 
intricacies and roughnesses of the Indian 
country: a few were fine specimens of 
pure Spanish blood, beautiful, fleet and 
spirited. These were generally the prop- 
erty of the chiefs or wealthiest men, and 
Tarahara was known as the possessor of 
the choicest. 

“These facts of the situation are neces- 
sary to my story, and yet I am dealing 
with them less quickly than I might, 
hesitating diffidently before the import- 
ant explanation of after events—the ex- 
planation did not, however, come to me 
until the crisis came—but to secure you 
a ride home before the moon sets I shall 
plunge into the tide-way of the adventure 
with a—a— confession — an avowal that 
in the course of civilized society a mod- 
est man hesitates to make even to his 
own consciousness. Telling of savage 
experience, and with the Rocky Moun- 
tains between the reality and me, and, 
as I beseech, with the gaze of you ladies 
turned to that blazing grate there, I shall 
for Truth’s sake boldly say—Lahjalah 
loved me!” 

The professor dropped his eyes with 
the rash confession, and did not perceive 
how the glances of his hearers leaped 
back from the birning coals to his burn- 
ing cheeks, nor did he seem to hear the 
whispered female chorus of “Oh!” that 
spoke surprise, affected anger and gen- 
uine excitement. Nevertheless, the fun 
of the thing sparkled even through his 
risen color. 

‘Remember that Titania, under a spell, 
loved Bottom on first view, and I know 
with the weaver that ‘reason and love 
keep little company together.’ Pardon 
her uncultured heart and me, unworthy 
object of the passion. Remember her 
inheritance of affiliation with a white 
race, and that perhaps she had never 
before seen a white man. Imagine how 
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the novelty of crinkly, calico beard and 
hair, Saxon complexion and blue eyes, 
with manners so much less courageous 
before women than the Indian’s, may 
have touched the maiden’s heart.” 

A shout of enjoyment here relieved 
the professor's self-abasement, and with 
a sigh of relief he looked up again and 
continued : 

“ Living so near, indeed almost as one 
household with, the chief Tarahara, and, 
as it were, his guest or protégé, Lahjalah 
was my frequent companion. Owing to 
the grave, silent dignity and stern emo- 
tionless mien of the chief, Lahjalah seem- 
ed more like a captive than a daughter. 
She obeyed his look, anticipated every de- 
mand for his comfort, but conversation 
between parent and child was limited to 
the fewest cold words, and when they 
were at rest, as in the evenings when the 
Teguan and I sat in their outer room and 
smoked, Lahjalah lay close to her fath- 
er’s feet without any caress from him or 
any gesture or word of affection; and, 
except the obedient, devotional expres- 
sion of her eyes as she at other times 
followed his movements and looked for 
his commands, I never saw any motion 
of affection on his part nor of a child's 
intimacy'on hers. Yet the fierce warrior, 
the just savage without mercy, the Puri- 
tan father, the ‘ Stoic of the woods, a man 
without a tear,’ was no doubt wrapped 
up in this his only child, the admiration 
of his tribe. Expression was in bonds: 
love and freedom were restrained. 

“In those evening meetings, as I de- 
scribed to the chief, in answer to his brief 
inquiries, civilized life, customs and gov- 
ernment, and tried, too, to explain what I 
was learning of the history of those who 
had inhabited this country before the 
Navajoes and their ancestors — also at- 
tempting to disclose to his mind the 
wealth his people had in the bituminous 
coal-beds all about, and in the metals of 
their unworked mines—Lahjalah’s eyes 
made enraptured audience; yet I never 
thought how my poor utterances might 
naturally be history, poetry and Scrip- 
ture to the untaught, wondering girl, who 
had before this had no notion, except 
such as Indian legend or intuitive fancy 
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could supply, of the great world beyond 
her savage home. Perhaps from these 
night-councils there arose an ambition in 
this maiden of rare character and beauty 
to go into that world of seeming enchant- 
ment which her mother had once lived 
in: perhaps, too, the old chief, conscious 
of the degradation of Navajo women, and 
anxious for a better future for the child 
of his poor captive wifes whose enslave- 
ment had no doubt secured his present 
superiority to those about him, conceived 
the possibility of making his daughter a 
white man’s wife. I do not know: such 
speculations came too late when my un- 
intentional part in the romance brought 
about results that caused me danger and 
flight. Away from her father, accom- 
panying me and the Teguan on foot or 
horseback as guide to the ruins I sought, 
to cafions and heights of wonderful geo- 
logical story, or on my recreative explora- 
tions for scenery alone, she was no long- 
er the timid, silent girl. In fact, as my 
companion I never realized her presence 
as other than that of a daring, proud- 
willed, impassioned young man; and 
this does not seem strange when you 
recall her céstume, her style of riding, 
and hear my assurance that her man- 
ners were as direct and natural as a 
boy’s; that she had not the slightest idea 
of coquetry ; that by force of Indian edu- 
cation she had never thought of herself 
as a dependent creature, but rather as 
an aid to and worker for man. On our 
expeditions she was as ready and willing 
as the Teguan to undertake any labor 
that offered—to catch or tether a horse, to 
saddle and bridle him, to carry a burden 
or cook a meal— but she did all with a 
proud readiness and graceful energy need- 
ing neither command nor approval. And 
we could converse freely in the mixture 
of her patois and my limping Spanish. 
We enjoyed everything together, just as 
two hearty, honest, sympathetic male 
friends would. To be sure, her manner, 
with all its self-respect and fire, was gen- 
tle and tender, but that I considered nat- 
ural to her youth. Actually, if I did not 
often think she was a young man, I cer- 
tainly forgot she was a young woman in 
need of protection or gallantry. 
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“Well, so the summer went on. Sep- 
tember came, with the annual migration 
to the Cafion de Chelly to gather the 
peach- and corn-crops of that fertile hill- 
foot enclosure. We returned to our moun- 
tain-camp before October, and in a few 
days more I must start for the States. 
Coming in one evening from a wild- 
turkey hunt, I stepped over with the 
Teguan, after supper, to present my 
finest bird to Tarahara and to enjoy the 
customary tobacco-smoking. The old 
chief received us with his usual grim 
manner, but his daughter did not appear 
in the outer room. This was her first 
absence from our nightly meetings, and 
when, her absence continuing, I asked 
Tarahara where Lahjalah was, he re- 
plied with an unusually emphatic grunt, 
after blowing the smoke from his nostrils, 
‘Ray-tai-a’—that is, inside or within. 
Without her presence all sociability lan- 
guished. We smoked but once: the host 
was more laconic than usual. The next 
day I did not see Lahjalah until sunset, 
when, without a glance toward my near 
camp, she followed her father down the 
hill-path toward the settlement of huts. 
Their house remained dark through all 
that night: no sparks nor smoke ascend- 
ed from beneath the cliff-roof. I was 
anxious, and in the morning questioned 
the Teguan as to what these things meant. 
He did not know, but seemed more un- 
easy than I. The next day I stayed at 
home, writing up my notes and preparing 
my few possessions for return to the States, 
expecting, too, from moment to moment, 
that I should greet the return of the chief 
and his daughter. The Teguan went off, 
without telling me his intention, to the 
huts below. He wanted to discover what 
the seclusion of Lahjalah and the last 
night’s departure meant. He returned, 
evidently unsatisfied and annoyed, with 
the request or command that we should 
go to the Navajo council-hut that even- 
ing at sunset. To my questions of what 
this portended the Teguan answered 
nothing, but shook his head, and with a 
characteristic gesture of his to indicate 
he did not know, could see nothing, held 
his hands before his eyes. I was puz- 

zled, but not alarmed, and as the sun 
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disappeared behind the tiers of west- 
ern mountains my Teguan and I stood 
before the hide-curtained doorway of 
the council-hut, the largest construction 
of the Navajo settlement, and yet nothing 
more than a prolonged cone with walls 
framed with stakes, covered on the out- 
side with branches, clay and bark, as all 
their miserable huts were; but this one 
was taller in ridge and walls and with a 
length of twenty to thirty feet, and the 
inner sides were hung with fine skins. 
A double line of spears, decorated with 
strings of beads, teeth, metal ornaments 
and sca/ps, marked off a space running 
the length of the tent from the dozen 
Indians who sat on both sides. They 
were all chiefs or great men of the tribes. 
As we entered we were motioned to the 
upper or inner end of the central ave- 
nue, and we sat down, as were all the In- 
dians seated, on the ground. The Nava- 
joes joined in a one-word chorus to me, 
‘Olo-ah,’ which was a term of welcome. 
Tarahara appeared then, and took a 
place just within the doorway and direct- 
ly opposite the Teguan and me. Evi- 
dently, from the place, the persons and 
the full dress, it was a council of some 
import, perhaps to charge me with a mis- 
sion from the Navajoes to their white 
Father at Washington. There was si- 
lence until all present had had a pull on 
a big clay pipe that was passed from man 
to man. Then Tarahara arose, and in 
firm, cold voice, with slow words, few 
gestures and no inflection of his sen- 
tences, recited something before the 
council, addressing the interpreter, but 
seeming to speak for or defer to his In- 
dian associates, for they nodded their 
heads and uttered guttural assents as 
the chief spoke, and at the close united 
in one long chest-sound of approval. 1 
understood some words of the harangue, 
but nothing of its import. I heard his 
daughter’s name twice repeated, and 
recognized the terms for father, mother, 
white chief, peace, wigwam, treaty and 
a few others. It seemed a statement or 
proposition—as I supposed, some nego- 
tiation that I was to convey to Washing- 
ton—but why Lahjalah’s name should 
come in I could not understand. Now 
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my Teguan stood, as courtesy required, 
to convey to me the Navajo’s meaning 
and the council's will. He stated first 
that the powerful Navajo people and the 
chief Tarahara honored my nation and 
had taken me in their heart; that I had 
come to them without fear, sat by their 
fires, lived as a brother born in their 
wigwam ; that I was wise and told them 
many good things; that they wished to 
be nearer to the family of the great white 
Father at Washington, and would join 
the chain that hung from the rising sun 
to the chain that was fast to the setting 
sun by a link fashioned in their great 
mountains ; that among those who would 
be brave friends and good children of 
the great white Father was a maiden, 
who, the offspring of Tarahara (descend- 
ed from the Sun) and a great white 
squaw, looked upon him whom they 
had warmed and -fed with sunny smiles 
and tender eyes. Here, when the Teg- 
uan read dismay on my countenance, he 
interjected his interpretation with these 
words: ‘Look glad and proud while I 
talk, and when I cease to speak for Ta- 
rahara, rise and bid me tell him and 
these other braves that your heart is full 
—it cannot speak till another sunset. Do 
as your servant tells you.’ The faithful, 
intelligent Teguan spoke that as a part 
of his translation—no change in the flow 
and color of his talk. He went on to 
say that ‘ the maiden Lahjalah was, I had 
seen, very beautiful and good: she had 
a great heart and many horses. Tara- 
hara would give her to me for my wife. 
She should go sometimes with her white 
chief to see his great people. I should 
stay much with them, and teach the 
Navajoes to make fire of the black stones, 
to find gold and silver, to know more and 
grow cunning. They would give me two 
hundred horses. I should be a chief with 
their chiefs, and a mighty chief after Tara- 
hara, What did the white man answer ?” 

“ Alarmed and confounded, I rose and 
strove to appear overcome by the honor, 
as I was most truly. I bowed low to the 
council. As I raised my head, recalling 
the eloquence of Tarahara and looking 
on the stern old warrior who faced me 
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forked flash of electrical grotesqueness 
lighted up the darkness in which my 
mind stumbled, and I am sure that I 
must have shown a proud and happy 
front as I declaimed ‘The Loving Bal- 
lad of Lord Bateman,’ beginning— 


Lord Bateman vos a noble lord, 
A noble lord of high degree. 


The Teguan heard me in amazement, 
dumb to the sense and loftiness of my 
harangue, until, concluding my elocu- 
tion with that fifteenth verse— 
* Vot news, vot news, my proud young porter? 
Vot news, vot news? come tell to me.’ 


* Oh there is the fairest young lady 
As ever my two eyes did see.’ 


I kept the current, but enlightened him 
thus: ‘A medicine-charm, that’s all, my 
honest companion. Now speak for me 
what I should say to save us. The Na- 
vajo honor is impossible to me. Let us 
get out of this as quickly as possible.’ 

“He took the cue. I know not what 
he said in translation, but at the close 
of his words the council expressed ‘ It is 
good’ in a grunt fat with satisfaction, and 
the Teguan and I passed out into the 
night-air. 

“ After a few minutes’ walk, anda silence 
only disturbed by my faithful compan- 
ion’s exclamations of distress, he said, 
‘Master, you will take Lahjalah for a 
wife ?" 

“*No, Walnoo-Heija, it cannot be.’ 

“*Doros!’ (alas!) ‘then these Nava- 
joes will kill the white man.’ 

“What a position! Not a tint of the 
Lord Bateman flash remained to break 
the darkness. 

“*My brave Walnoo-Heija, we have 
twenty-four hours, and my refusal is not 
suspected. What can be done ?” 

“While we walked on for a quarter of 
a mile farther, I received no reply save 
my Teguan’s internal utterances. We 
came to the trail ascending to our camp. 
Then my guide halted: ‘We must go 
to-night. We lie down. Not Walnoo- 
Heija: he creeps away to the master’s 


‘horse. Tarahara, Lahjalah, sleep. All 


is still, The white man hears in his 
dream the coyote bark. A cat crawls 





at the other end of the council-hut, a 


from your blanket, and climbs down the 
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steep wall to the grass-place. The horse 
is ready. The white man flies, flies, flies. 
Walnoo-Heija leaves his horse to eat. 
He crouches, he hides, he runs as the 
wild-turkey. In three suns he will see 
the white man with the soldiers.’ 

“*Where? Fort Wingate ?’ 

“*U-umph! Let us go by the chief's 
door: he is ahead.’ 

“T did not realize the danger my In- 
dian friend was assuming in my service. 
If I escaped, he must fly or suffer as my 
accomplice. His animal had broken his 
. tether the day Fefore, and gone off with 
one of the Navajo herds: he must flee 
on foot. Fort Wingate was fifty to sixty 
miles south-east by east. I knew that 
the moon would both aid and endanger 
me—that I was to follow the valley-curve 
along the eastern sweep of the Tunichas 
south, past the ledge of Chusca Moun- 
tain and the base of Topped Peak, with 
three head-streams of the Rio Chusca 
and the beginning of the Cajion de 
Chelly to cross on the way, for I had 
made excursions in that direction, though 
never in its entire extent. After that was 
a desert plain almost trailless to Fort 
Wingate, with the spire-like cone of the 
volcanic San Mateo to the east as guide 
and beacon. 

“As we passed the old chief’s dwell- 
ing we saw him within and saluted him. 
Lahjalah was not there: she had re- 
mained below with the women, and | 
could not see her again until the matter 
of the council should be ratified. Reach- 
ing our camp, there were but few words 
between the Teguan and me. He ate 
heartily, and stowed away on his person 

rations for his journey. He looked at 
his belt-knife and drew tight the broad 
thong about his waist. I made him take 
my revolver, a better weapon than any 
other in his panther-like flight, climbing, 
hiding and running. Equipped, he stole 
over to see if Tarahara slept: yes. He 
returned, took my hand firmly, and 
whispering, ‘The coyote! come very 
quiet—quick! crept under the buffalo 
‘skin of our doorway and was gone. 

I prepared myself for flight, leaving 
everything behind but the garments that 

clothed me, a lump of jerked bear-meat, 
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a handful of tobacco, my note-book, the 
hunting-knife in my belt and my light 
mongrel Purdy (one shot- and one rifle- 
barrel), with some few cartridges. Then 
I lay and waited—thought, for in the 
action and stimulation of the two or 
three hours since I had entered that 
council-hut I had hardly realized the 
situation. Charming as may ordinarily 
be the prospect of matrimony, and love- 
ly as was Lahjalah, it seemed terrible 
to me to be summoned so suddenly to 
marry or die: the last had not, of course, 
been presented to me by the council, but 
it was suggested there, and required not 
my guide’s confirmation. How could I 
live with the Navajoes? How bring 
Lahjalah into such a society as this? 
Fancy me shopping with my bride at 
Stewart’s, and the street-boys peeping 
through the windows at the sguaw/ 
Imagine, dear ladies, hundreds of other 
incongruous situations—letters from Bar- 
num offering large sums for Mrs. Shot- 
man to ride at the Hippodrome in a 
Navajo lassoing-scene, etc., etc.! The 
settlement on me of two hundred wild 
mustangs and the rank of chief. might 
have tempted me if I had ever before 
this night had the slightest thought of 
love between the glorious Lahjalah and 
the ungallant me. As it was, I-must do 
a most unmanly act, or, at any rate, at- 
tempt it at great risk — fly from a maid- 
en’slove. In the bright clear horizon of 
freedom, bachelorhood and the States the 
enchanting mirage of Tunicha Mountains, 
Lahjalah, a ‘dusky brood,’ and the noble 
savage father-in-law vanished.” 

The gentleman laughed, some of the 
ladies smiled with non-committal sweet- 
ness, and the literary man remarked that 
the professor was not a Joaquin Miller. 
The professor believed he was not, and 
continued: “In that supine waiting my 
thoughts were not romantic. There was 
danger before me, perhaps death: there 
was the sad, reproachful picture of the 
mortified, high-spirited Lahjalah, and no 
noble flight as that of my scriptural an- 
cestor, Joseph, to exalt me. So J lay in 
inglorious affliction, nothing in heart or 
mind to cheer me, while the moonlight 

stretched through open roof and swaying 
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doorway, and the silence of the mountain- 
height was awful with suspense. 

“I waited and listened, my nerves 
trembling. At length there came a low, 
prolonged sound. It arosé in a tremor 
of bated complaint, and then ended ab- 
ruptly in a sharp note of anger or alarm. 
You can readily fancy it if you have ever 
heard the distant howl of a dog be-de- 
moned by the moon. It was the Teguan’s 
imitation of the coyote’s night-cry. It 
was my signal! In one second I was in 


cat-like motion toward the face of the | 


cliff. I shall not describe the caution 
and peril of the descent. Having reach- 
ed the plain, I was in five minutes more 
beside my mare. The saddle was on her: 
I had only to slip on the bridle that lay 
by the tether-stake, cut the thong and 
mount. 

““Walnoo-Heija was not in sight. He 
was not far off, I felt sure, but hidden in 
the shadows, his flight begun. My mare 
had been the prime animal of the expe- 
dition. Before my choice of her I heard 


some very big stories of her gaminess 


and endurance. In my ownership of 
Kira I had proved her intelligence and 
fleetness, also that she was as high-strung 
an animal as ever a man bestrode. So- 
licit her to do, and she would do or die: 
attempt to coerce her, and the animal 
was sure to become the master. My 
partnership with Kira was one of affec- 
tion and confidence. She was a steel- 
gray, fifteen hands high, not handsome, 
but very * bloody’ and full of grace and 
fire. Had the Teguan gone with me in 
this ride with his mustang, though it was 
a good one, he could not have escaped. 
But I must not anticipate. 

“T first walked Kira very gently to the 
shadows of the cliff, trying to impress her 
by pats and whispered confidences with 
the importance of her duty. Under the 
mountain -side I still kept along slowly 
and softly as possible for a mile. Then 
a sharp angle and ledge jutted out be- 
fore the mountain swept away west in a 
curve, and there I must cross the now 
broken, unverdured ground and take to 
a stony gorge, once the bed of a stream. 
I picked my way, restraining Kira and 
anxiously looking to every side. When 
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near the gully, I turned to study with a last 
search the way I had come. Heavens! 
how that glance startled me! There in 
the mountain - walled grazing - plat from 
which I had started was a moving figure, 
unless moonlight shadows and distance 
deceived me. I turned Kira and halted 
to make sure. Yes: it was a horse and 
rider. My mare saw them as well as I, 
her ears pricked, her head thrown up 
and out. They were not following the 
protection of the cliff-sides, but crossing 
the open, straight in our direction. I 
swung about and made for what I have 
termed the gully—really a natural road- 
way, winding, stony, unverdured, depress- 
ed sometimes but a little, sometimes a 
rod below the general level of the land, 
and seeming to trend in the line I should 
travel. It was no doubt the bed of a 
stream that centuries ago had hurled 
along the rocks left everywhere in its 
track, now bedded unevenly with sand 
and débris blown there by the gales of 
the plain. Here and there in its way 
were scattered growths of dwarf cacti or 
Pifions ; at times its course was as a rail- 
road-cut through high banks; occasion- 
ally it was intersected by ravines and 
fissures of the plain. It was possible 
that my apparent pursuer had not yet 
discovered me, and that the gorge would 
hide me for atime. Kira was anxious, 
but the way was too rough to permit of 
more than a broken trot, sometimes a 
few rods of lope, even with her sure feet. 
I rode on in the stream-bed for about 
twenty minutes without knowledge of the 
other traveler of this wild expanse. You. 
can picture the stage of action—the vast, 
broken desert plain, a low table-land, ir- 
regularly crested, with wide eroded tracts, 
with volcanic rents exposing low tortuous 
bluffs and dark isolated fragments of the 
uncovered strata; now a weird pigmy 
tree to intensify the desolation; the sur- 
face uneven with jagged stones or the 
untrodden yielding soil of alkalies, and 
covered with efflorescence; the still, hot, 
dry atmosphere ; the scorpions, spiders, 
rattlesnakes and centipedes, the only life 


of this awful dreariness, crawling from 


their retreats to the night-air; to the 
south and west low craggy pinnacles of 
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dark hues projecting in occasional start- 
ling abruptness, and, farther yet, the re- 
mote distance fading in the illusive moon- 
light to a fantastic, changing horizon. 
This spread-out foreground, barren, des- 
olate, yet fascinating with featureless awe, 
was all in drear, harsh contrast to the 
grandeur of the mountain-range on the 
west and the towering masses with ver- 
durous ravines from which I had started. 
Their battlements and sculpture grew 
grim and vague, overlooking in the sta- 
ring moonlight the relentless void. 
“‘My mare’s quick ears and a nervous- 
. ness with which she clinched the bit 
made me turn again to look behind. 
Now it was plain that imagination had 
not created a pursuer. There, entering 
the gorge where I had, was a mounted 
Indian, but nearly a mile behind. Nei- 
ther he nor I could ride fast along such 
a track, and now that he had -evidently 
discovered me and given chase, I looked 
to the locks of my gun and aided Kira 
4n her impatience. On the right, just 
ahead, was one of the ravines crossing 
the gorge. Through that I turned for 
the plain. The footing could not be 
worse —it might be better; and so it 
was just there. I came out on a little 
stretch of dried vegetation, the ‘gama’ 
sod covering a slope of the plain, as I ap- 
proached one of the small head-streams 
of the Rio Chusca. ‘ Now, Kira, my girl!’ 
I said; and away she bounded, proud and 
happy to be let out untrammeled. In a 
mile more we reached the dry, narrow bed 
of the stream, and leaped it. The Indian 
had not appeared from the gorge. Had 
he continued beyond my exit to cut me 
off somewhere ahead? No, but he need- 
ed as much time as I to make the length. 
He rode it more quickly than I, for in a 
few minutes I saw him on the open, com- 
ing like abird. ‘Kira dear, the red devil 
is gaining!’ For the first time that night 
I touched her with my heels. And we 
went, Fleet as was the pace, the mare 
seemed to pick every spot her feet hit; 
and it was necessary, for we had left the 
gama sod and were again on the yield- 
ing alkali soil, with its lays or drifts of 
jagged, friable stone. So we plunged 
on, I know not how much longer, the 
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ghostliness of the scene unchanging, the 
western Tunichas dropping more and 
more to the south, my mare breathing 
fast but regularly, her delicate ears point- 
ing back and ahead, the distance between 
me and the Navajo remaining apparent- 
ly unchanged. Another long, almost un- 
defined slope and a little sage- growth 
underfoot as we drew toward the second 
small tributary of the Rio Chusca. 

“T had determined my tactics in case 
a trickle of water should show itself there. 
One hundred rods from the stream-way 
I lessened my mare’s speed, and a few 
rods off reduced it toa trot. Yes: there 
was a handkerchief-width of water run- 
ning. ‘Hold, Kira—take a mouthful: I 
will look after Mr. Indian.’ She trem- 
bled impatiently, snorted toward the pur- 
suer drawing nearer and nearer, lowered 
her head, threw it up again. I hung the 
reins on the pommel and cocked the 
rifle-barrel. It was time for my mare to 
moisten her mouth: when again might 
we find water? It was time to lead a 
card for my opponent’s game. Down 
confidently went Kira’s nose: she under- 
stood the position. On, on came the In- 
dian at his fleetest charge. Something 
he brandished in his right hand. Two 
hundred yards—eight rods—six rods! 
1 brought my weapon to the shoulder. 
Kira had had her refreshment—was up 
firm again, prompt for the start. As I 
covered my pursuer his animal fell toa 
dead halt, flat on his haunches: ‘Setja 
Berharbe ’ (my name among the Indians 
—Silk Beard), ‘retaryo!’ (return). It 
was Lahjalah! Oh, the tone of that 
hasty entreaty-command! It rang over 
that desolate plain in notes of startling 
pathos. Never in so few seconds did I 
suffer such conflicting emotions and dis- 
tress. But her horse was advancing again 
at a gentle pace. I gathered the reins, 
uncocked my rifle and answered in Span- 
ish, ‘ Lahjalah, it is impossible : farewell!’ 
With my words the mare sprang off in 
tremendous springs, and the most dire- 
ful shriek I ever heard from human voice 
shot after me a terrible threat and curse. 

“The weapon Lahjalah held was a 
lasso! To flee from an enraged man is 
trying, even with the sense that you may 
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turn at length and fight; but how utter- 
ly frightful it is to strain every power in 
flight from a woman possessed as was 
that Indian girl, and to know that de- 
feat must be without a blow! Of course, 
I could no more have harmed Lahjalah, 
even for liberty or life, than I could now 
harm one of you ladies. Lahjalah was 
in mad pursuit. Turning myself toward 
the pursuer as the chase was renewed, I 
endeavored to express by some action the 
misery of my fate, the conflict between 
impulse and destiny—that it was enforced 
retreat, not resistance: I bent low my 
head, and in desperate earnestness to 
make chivalrous confession I threw my 
trusty Purdy far from me on the plain. 

“That ride seems to me now as the 
terror of a weird dream. It returns to 


me again and again in sleep, vivid and 
distressing. How long or how far we 
rode without any new episode in the chase 
I hardly know. We leaped a wide, rag- 
gedly-bluffed stream, dry and rock-bed- 
ded, the third in the course; we climbed 
and scrambled with peril through huge 


rents and fissures; we rode to the best 
that our animals could do, yet I not 
urging Kira as Lahjalah did her horse, 
which, the best of Tarahara’s herd, could 
not equal in such stress of endurance 
my splendid mare. Sometimes the In- 
dian girl gained on me, but I felt able to 
make up the loss, and strove to preserve 
Kira for the struggles there might yet be. 
As Lahjalah made these gains—which, 
however, never brought the pursuer near 
enough to hurl her lasso—she repeated 
in tremulous contralto that tender com- 
mand, ‘Setja Berharbe, retaryo!’ and, 
as my mare drew away again thrilled 
me with the scream of rage and despair. 

“The crisis was not far off, for the 
head-rent of a great cafion lay nearly 
west of Topped Peak, and there lowered 
the distorted cone of the mountain near 
ahead and to the right. And now I 
could hear the labored breath of noble 
Kira and feel the heaving of her flanks. 
Still, her ears were in motion, and she 
seemed to recognize with pleasure my 
stroking of her neck and the words of 
encouragement I spoke. From the In- 
dian horse, fifteen or twenty rods behind, 
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came the thick, fast, throbbing wheezes 
of his distress. With all his pluck, he 
could not last much longer, and his rider, 
striking him fiercely with the whirling 
lasso now, could not force him nearer to 
the watchful Kira, whom I strove to hold 
up as I considered the work yet to be 
done and noted the weakening struggle 
of Lahjalah’s steed. Onward we sprang, 
pursued and pursuer. Before us soon 
there stretched in devious line across the 
plain a rent that seemed to start in a vast 
disorder of gorges and furrows in the 
east, as if the whole surface of the plain 
in that direction had been heaved and 
seamed by an earthquake, and to extend 
widening and darkening as far as sight 
could distinguish in the west. It was 
the Cajion de Chelly, rising in an im- 
mense, impassable upheaval of a once 
inland sea-bed, and running to the dis- 
tant Rio Colorado. Could it be crossed? — 
While far from its course I distinguished 
the uneven width of the seam. Ap- 
proaching it so rapidly, my eyes anx- 
iously sought the narrowest point, and, 
having chosen, I directed my mare there, 
in ignorance whether the leap might be 
small or impossible. At our speed the 
doubt must soon be solved. I was in 
desperate strait. My nerves were tight- 
strung by the excitement of the adven- 
ture, by the exaltation of the ride. There 
was an intoxication of peril, romance 
and supreme endeavor and the sympa- 
thy with my gallant animal that incited 
me to daring. Daylight’s truth might 
have dispelled this spirit: the night's 
moonlight fostered it. The quick, beat- 
ing time of the flying hoofs, the rhythm- 
ical swells of the scurrying gallop, the 
fast-panting breaths of the striving mare! 
Nearer, nearer and nearer we sprang to 
the rent of the cafion. Again, ‘Setja 
Berharbe, retaryo!’ in shrill ejaculation. 
I was pressing Kira for courage and best 
endeavor: what might be the leap be- 
fore us? Yet the startling entreaty of 
that cry made me turn my head. With 
fleeting glance I saw Lahjalah breaking 
her horse’s rush, and the arm from which 
the lasso hung warning me back from 
the gap of the cajion. 

“ Brief and supreme were the moments 
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following. ‘Ki-ra!’ She rushed to with- 
in one bound of the gulf—sheered with 
terror—made a great spring to return. In 
that I urged her till she had covered half 
the distance between the cafion and the 
halted Lahjalah, then in a flash I wheel- 
ed her again and struck her flank with 
the knife I had drawn from my belt; yet 
I saw Lahjalah in motion as I made the 
desperate turn. That blow and the fierce 
word of rage or fear that I hurled in Ki- 
ra’s ears sufficed. She dashed madly for 
the cafion. I did not think in that flying 
moment whether the black gap were wide 
or narrow: I did not measure it by eye, 
nor see the intervening gulf sixty feet in 
depth. As she touched the brink I was 
conscious of a prodigious plunge and her 
savage snort. The only other conscious- 
ness I had of that wild moment was of 
a black whirl, as when one falls in a 
dream, and that something was drawn 
over my face. Then flight was arrested 
with a shock. I lay on the ground by 
the head of my prostrate Kira. The 
rugged cafion-edge was just beneath the 
buttocks of my mare, her tail hanging 
over the edge. Something pressed my 
neck and held my left arm close to my 
body. It was the coil of the lasso. Op- 
posite, and not more than twenty-five 
yards distant, stood Lahjalah by her 
horse, her hands on the thong bound to 
her saddle; but she made no motion to 
take advantage of my bonds. Strange 
to say, the hunting-knife was still grasp- 
ed in my hand. I cut the lasso, and 
the end slipped back into the cajion. I 
rose, and helped my poor animal to her 
feet. I was not sensibly injured, but 
noble Kira, trembling and covered with 
sweat, breathing painfully and her head 
extended, showed with the first attempts 
at faltering steps that she was badly 
strained, if not more seriously hurt. 
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made that leap. After the long, heavy 
race it was a prodigious performance. I 
feared no further pursuit, though in the 
far distance to the north I made out ap- 
proaching horsemen. But before they 
came to the cafion I must get beyond the 
range of arrow or rifle. Leaving her ex- 
hausted beast, Lahjalah advanced to the 
chasm’s edge. She looked into its depth. 
The moon fell upon her with calm piti- 
lessness: not a fleece of cloud was there 
to veil the struggle in her noble face, the 
wounded grace of her lovely figure. She 
raised her eyes and looked firmly at me. 
What could a man do less than kneel 
toward the half-savage girl and bow his 
head for pardon? I muttered ‘ Farewell, 
Lahjalah!’ and remained in my humilia- 
tion until she moved away. Not a word 
did she speak. 

“In two hours more the moonlight was 
fading before the dawn of day. The 
waste of that desert plain, the illusion of 
moonlight dying out, was terrible. Ex- 
hausted, fevered with thirst, my mind 
harrowed with the sad picture of Lahja- 
lah, my ears echoing to the startling tones 
of her voice, I struggled on beside my 
poor mare. The sun came up, and be- 
neath its scorching rays we dragged on 
for hours before a stream and the desert 
borders were reached. That night we 
entered Fort Wingate, the once proud 
Kira a cripple for life. The next night 
my Teguan came in. Such was my es- 
cape from the very noose of matrimony.” 

“Professor Shotman,” exclaimed the 
widow when the silence of interest had 
taken a long breath—‘ Professor Shot- 
man,” she exclaimed with a nervous 
severity which she strove to disguise in 
a smile, “no woman will ever again try 
to catch you. If I were you I should 
return to the Navajo wilds and marry 
the ‘glorious Lahjalah.’” 

CLARENCE GORDON. 
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PROTHALAMION. 


1—FIRST LOVE. 


OFT rosy twilight skies of early spring, ° 
Where trembles the resplendent evening star 
Above a shadowy world new blossoming, 
That breathes forth dewy fragrance nigh and far; 
Mysterious whisperings as ’twixt branch and breeze, 
Faint rustlings, murmurs, interrupted notes 
Of flute-voiced birds—dear God! what mean all these? 
A strange aérial message subtly floats 
From the Spring Spirit to the maiden’s breast: 
She gazes forth with languid, dreamful eyes 
On the expectant earth, the glowing west. 
Upon her heart hath gained the new unrest, 
The piercing thrill of some divine surprise, 
While one supreme star holds the boundless skies. 


II.—PSYCHE. 


Who loves, believes.—Within a silken room 
A faltering sylph uplifts her flickering torch 
Above a sleeping god’s ambrosial bloom: 
Blissful, she heeds not the hot drops that scorch 
The immortal flesh. Ah! darkness of the tomb 
Makes itself felt: she hears swift wings rush by, 
And knows henceforth the outraged majesty 
Of love hath plunged her into loveless gloom.— 
The loyal maid reads o’er the fable wise, 
And dreams and wonders, for she would not raise 
The veil from those celestial mysteries, 
Despite all taunts of envious tongues’ dispraise: 
Far rather quench the torch, smite blind her eyes, 
Than sacred love profane with worldly gaze. 


IIIl.—MARRIAGE-BELLS, 


Music and silver chimes and sunlit air 
Freighted with scent of honeyed orange-flower ; 
Glad, friendly, festal faces everywhere. 
She, rapt from all in this unearthly hour, 
With cloudlike, cast-back veil and faint-flushed cheek, 
In bridal beauty moves as in a trance 
Alone with 42m, and fears to breathe, to speak, 
Lest the rare, subtle spell dissolve perchance. 
But he upon that floral head looks down, 
Noting the misty eyes, the grave, sweet brow— 
Doubts if her bliss be perfect as his own, 
And dedicates anew with inward vow 
His soul unto her service, to repay 
Richly the sacrifice she yields this day. 
EmMA LAZARUS. 
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THE CHINESE AT BEAVER FALLS. 


ponent FALLS is a village of four 
thousand souls on the line of the 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
way, thirty miles below Pittsburg. It is 
prettily situated at a bend of the Beaver 
River, popularly known to the inhabit- 
ants as “the Creek.” It possesses coal 
and natural gas, and is an incipient Pitts- 
burg in its manufactures. Its chief merit 
in the eyes of the capitalist is the water- 
fall of the river, which gives consider- 
able power. 
These features, however advantageous 
they may be, would hardly have made 
this village more conspicuous than many 
others of like character had not an ex- 
traneous circumstance contributed there- 
to. In a word, the ordinary traveler would 
perhaps have never heard of Beaver Falls 
had it not been for the introduction of the 
Chinese. There are now about sixty of 
them in this colony, all of whom, except 
the one woman among them, are em- 
ployed in the extensive cutlery manu- 
factory. They were originally three hun- 
dred, and were brought here from Cali- 
fornia through frequent strikes of white 
workmen for higher wages and fewer 
hours of labor. The white men were 
becoming, according to the superintend- 
ent, masters of the establishment, dicta- 
ting their own terms and working when 
they pleased. Two objects were attain- 
ed by the employment of the Chinese— 
restoration of a proper degree of disci- 
pline and cheaper labor. The contract 
with the yellow men is one dollar a day 
in gold, fuel and lodgings. At the time 
this was made the wages of the white 
men were considerably higher, but the 
general depression in business has now 
brought down white labor to a level with, 
if not lower than, the yellow. As the 
spirit of insubordination has disappeared 
among the white workmen, and their la- 
bor can be had on as good if not better 
terms than that of the Chinese, the pro- 
prietors of the factory do not care to re- 


and the probability is that in a year or 

two, as their contracts expire, the Chinese 

will have disappeared from Beaver Falls 

—a consummation much desired by the 

white workmen. 

The advent and sojourn of the inhab- 

itants of the Tea Kingdom form an epi- 

sode in the history of the village. When 

the strangers first appeared they were 

saluted with brickbats and hootings, and 

several of them were beaten. After some 
trouble the cutlery company got them 
housed in the quarters prepared for them, 

which were surrounded with a high fence, 
this being a part of the contract in anti- 
cipation of the white workmen's aggres- 
siveness. Indeed, this means of defence 
seems to have been a favorite one with 
the Chinese ever since one of their em- 
perors built their Great Wall against the 
inroads of the Tartars. For a time it 
was almost a state of siege. The stran- 
gers, with the smiling, ingenuous faces 
which belong to them, marched in a body 
past scowling faces to their work in the 
factory, which was only across the street 
from their quarters — fortunately for all 
concerned. Some of them, probably, 
had never seen a fork before, but in a 
short time their clever hands, taught new 
tricks, turned out the pronged instrument 
with the same skill as the Anglo-Saxon 
hands. As I went through the factory I 
could not help remarking the womanly 
hand—one of the ethnological character- 
istics — and the light and skillful way in 
which it was used. 

The turbulence which their first ap- 
pearance caused wore away in time, for 
they did not strike back when they were 
struck, except so far as was necessary 
in the way of defence. For some time 
back they have been free from attack, 
and have been only subjected to an oc 
casional hooting or a few words of con- 
tempt from the native population. The 
trials of this kind which they have under- 
gone prove them to be patient, forbear- 





new their contracts with the strangers, 


ing and forgiving. 
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They were not long in the village be- 
fore the irrepressible desire to convert the 
heathens was manifested among some of 
the members of the Christian congrega- 
tions, who labored with them for some 
time with considerable zeal, and still oc- 
casionally strive with them, but so far 
without result. The fat Oriental god 
still hangs over the altar, and the taper 
still burns before him in the eating-hall 
of the idolaters. Classes for their relig- 
ious instruction were organized and car- 
ried on with some fervor during the first 
year. To this idea was joined the more 
practical one of imparting a knowledge 
of English, without which it is doubtful 
if the Chinese would have listened with 
a good grace to the matter of spiritual 
amelioration. One of the foremost of 
those working in the missionary - field 
was a young woman of some personal 
attractions, who devoted herself espe- 
cially to one erring pagan, the Apollo of 
the band, and known as Pretty Joe. In 
her desire to rehabilitate Joe morally it 
appears she went too far, for he captured 
her. Pretty Joe did not induce her to be- 
come a Booddhist or a follower of Con- 
fucius, but his confessed sweetheart, he 
still adhering to the fat god behind the 
burning taper in the Chinese quarters. 
If rumor may be credited, there were two 
or three young women who were desirous 
of wrestling with the yellow Antinéus— 
in a spiritual way, let me hasten to add 
—but their ardor cooled before the know- 
ledge that he had already been wrestled 
with to the point of becoming engaged 
to his spiritual teacher. After that, if 
the same tongue may be believed, they 
concluded that his mind was not recep- 
tive, and that he was not open to spirit- 
ual influences. The Chinese listen with 
unvarying suavity to any doctrine that 
is urged upon them, but it is doubtful if 
any real impression is made on the heart 
or understanding either of the ignorant 
or the more intelligent. 

On board of a man of war there is al- 
ways one man who never sees the silver 
lining in the cloud: if the sea is smooth, 
it is the calm before the storm ; he has an 
eye for the petrel which betokens disaster, 
and an ear for the fog-whistle which in- 
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dicates possible collision. He is known 
among naval men as Dismal Jimmy. 
The Chinese colony also has its Dis- 
mal Jimmy, whose acquaintance I made 
through the interpreter in the common 
dining-room. The others sat in groups 
around three or four tables in good fel- 
lowship, but the yellow Dismal Jimmy 
sat apart, working his chopsticks in si- 
lence and solitude. At one end of the 
large eating-room they had erected their 
altar and set up their god, the altar being 
a small table bearing an ever-burning 
taper, and the god a painting of the 
usual fat Oriental in a sitting posture. 
These men, like their brethren general- 
ly in China, are not content with the pre- 
cepts of Confucius, but must have besides 
the idol visible and palpable, Confucius 
being to them what Moses was to the Is- 
raelites who set up the golden calf. 

One of the arguments against the in- 
troduction of the Chinese is that they are 
not consumers of food as the white men 
are, and consequently that they make 
meagre purchases, laying by their sav- 
ings to take them back to China at the 
expiration of their time. Whatever else 
may be urged against the Chinese as 
immigrants, it is certain that this argu- 
ment falls to the ground on seeing how 
their tables are served. Here were fish, 
ducks, chickens, rice and vegetables in 
quantities sufficient to satisfy good livers. 
According .to the superintendent, the 
white men in the same occupation and 
station of life were not so well nourished, 
as they were usually married men with 
families, and unable to afford the food 
which the single men from China were 
in the habit of buying. The accountant 
of the factory informed me that the Chi- 
nese spent seven-tenths of their wages, 
laying by the remaining three-tenths to 
take back to China, to which place they 
all expect one day to return, as the 
Frenchman does to France. They are 
home-consumers of food only, all their 
clothes and knick-knacks being import- 
ed from their own land. Efforts have 
been made by their employers to induce 
them to buy these things or their equiv- 
alent in America, but without success, for 
they are more fixed in their habits, prob- 
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ably, than any other people. They can- 
not be persuaded, for instance, to use the 
fork in eating, although they are con- 
stantly handling it in the factory. Still, 
I must confess that when I saw the dex- 
terity with which the chopsticks were used 
in their clever fingers, I recognized that 
the fork was superfluous. They did more 
with the two sticks than we can with the 
four-pronged instrument—for example, 
taking tidbits out of a swimming fricassee 
that we would plunge for in vain with our 
prandial implement. 

On is the interpreter and head-man 
among them. He is the only one who 
has a wife with him, she living in the 
back part of his house in absolute seclu- 
sion. On one occasion she visited the 
house of the superintendent of the fac- 
tory, and this is perhaps the only time 
she has issued from her house since her 
sojourn in the village. There is much 
curiosity in the place to see her, especial- 
ly among the women, but it has not been 
gratified. On, her husband, says, when 
approached for this purpose, “ My wife is 
not a show.” She is a timid little wo- 
man, who is treated by her husband as 
a child, in accordance with the customs 
of their native land. He observes con- 
siderable discretion on. the subject, but 
is believed to have two other wives in 
his cradle-country. Indeed, most of 
them probably had wives there, as the 
laws permit them to have as many as 
they can support, and to put them away 
with facility if they tire of them. It has 
been hinted by one who is not in sym- 
pathy with the missionary movement 
that when the young women engaged 
therein learned this they very much re- 
laxed in their efforts to save the heathen. 
This hint may have dropped from the 
tongue of gossip, and have little foun- 
dation in fact. 

Pretty Joe, according to the testimony 
of his compatriots, is single, and eligible 
from our point of view, as well as two or 
three others. So far, the loves of Joseph 
and his sweetheart have not run smooth- 
ly. The traditional obstacles in the way 
of parents or relatives have placed them- 
selves between two loving hearts, and the 
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to say, as he sentimentally placed his 
hand over his left breast, ‘Me muchee 
sick, here.” 

Although Joseph the Pretty has not 
abjured the faith of his fathers, he has 
made concessions to American civiliza- 
tion in the way of a gold watch, a mas- 
sive chain and a pair of patent-leather 
shoes. The last and most complete sac- 
rifice which he made to our customs was 
the cutting off of the tail of hair. from 
his crown, for which he was jeered by 
his compatriots. It may be presumed 
that this was one of the manifestations 
of the power of love. The tail, like the 
mysterious chignons of our women, did 
not all grow from his scalp, but the real 
was cleverly intertwined with the false 
until the necessary length was attained. 
Still, he gave all that he had to the sac- 
tificial scissors: he could do no more, 
At this moment the cut pig-tail is prob- 
ably in the possession of the beloved, 
given in exchange for one of her locks, 
which, according to the traditions of love, 
should be tenderly reposing against the 
ribs of Joseph in the place where he said 
he was “ muchee sick.” 

Although “pigeon English’* may ap- 
pear to some a puerile affectation, it is 
undoubtedly the best way of communi- 
cating with these yellow men. A few 
substantives and twisted verbs of one 
tense comprise a stock in trade which 
goes a great way. “Catchee”’ is a staple 
verb which does more duty than any 
other: to speak to the superintendent of 
the factory is to ‘‘catchee boss ;” to miss 
seeing him is “no catchee boss ;" to get 
dinner quickly is “catchee chow-chow, 
chop-chop ;”’ to get married is to “ catchee 
wife ;’ and soon. One particular form 
of their politeness is to inquire the age 
of the stranger to whom they are pre- 
sented. One can fancy the result should 
the questioned person happen to be an 
American single woman of an uncertain 
age. They unhesitatingly respond to 
questions about their own age, as we 
would to those about the weather. 

Their equanimity is remarkable. We 
entered a room in the large lodging- 
house which contained three Chinese, 
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had his trousers rolled up to his thighs, 
and was engaged in washing his legs 
and feet in a small tub. Under such 
circumstances an American would have 
been disconcerted and shown some signs 
of confusion. The yellow man engaged 
in leg-washing smiled with ease and self- 
possession as he saluted us, still keeping 
his feet in the water and rubbing his 
calves as we took the seats which were 
proffered to us. No sign of bashfulness 
or awkwardness was visible in the leg- 
washer as he went on with his ablutions 
during our visit. 

The understanding among themselves 
to send back the bones of the dead to the 
nearest kindred is regarded as sacred. 
In pursuance of this trust, the practice 
observed here has been to bury the dead 
for about a year, disinter the remains 
and boil the flesh from the bones, or 
what is left of them, in a large kettle, 
with no more ceremony than if a pot of 
rice were being cooked. Then the bones 
are thoroughly cleaned and dried, placed 
in a box and shipped as merchandise to 
the native land, where they are interred 
by relatives for all time. This is doubt- 
less done in obedience to one of the re- 
quirements of the Booddhist faith, and 
reminds one of the tenet of a certain 
Hebrew sect which commands the be- 
liever to die in Jerusalem and have his 
bones interred in the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the penalty for non-compliance be- 
ing that after death he will be obliged to 
make an underground journey to that 
valley, during which ke will be annoyed 
by all manner of reptiles. 

As regards the inaccessibility to Chris- 
tian teaching, a moderately intelligent 
Chinese, like On, has something to say 
for himself. When he was urged to be- 
lieve in the Founder of the Christian 
religion, he answered that he already 
had a Christ—meaning Confucius—and 
that he preferred his own to a stranger. 
“Besides,” added he, “a bird in the cage 
is worth a flock in the woods, and I shall 
hold on to Confucius until I am sure of 
a better; which I don’t think possible.” 
Further inquiry, however, brought out 
the fact that Confucius was not sufficient 
to satisfy all the wants of his moral na- 
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ture, and that he had recourse to the 
superstitions of the Booddhists. Subse- 
quent conversation revealed that he be- 
lieved in a god of the winds, a god of 
the sun, another of the stars, and so on, 
Confucius being simply regarded as the 
Unitarian regards Christ or as the an- 
cient Greek did Socrates. It is well seen 
in this colony that the arid teachings of 
the great reforming philosopher, Confu- 
cius—something of a Benjamin Frank- 
lin, less the inventive genius—do not 
meet their spiritual needs. 

The presence of these Chinese in Bea- 
ver Falls naturally suggests reflections 
as to whether the emigration from their 
country to this should or should not be 
encouraged. On the one hand, from 
an ethnological point of view, such an 
immigration would probably lower the 
character of our race, morally and phy- 
sically. If, say, one-tenth of their pop- 
ulation — or about forty millions — were 
induced to come amongst us to live, they 
could not help identifying themselves to 
some extent with our institutions, if only 
for purposes of self-protection and self- 
interest. Their economical way of living 
and cheap labor would bring the white . 
workman to a position approximative to 
theirs. If they complied with constitu- 
tional requirements and became Amer- 
ican citizens—and their material inter- 
ests would impel them to do so—they 
would probably vote solid, for the thor- 
ough organization of their companies in 
California shows that they -understand 
the power and efficiency of combination. 
Whether they would exercise the right 
of suffrage for the welfare of the state 
is an open question. On the other hand, 
were the forty millions of Chinese added 
to our population, the country would be- 
come more powerful, as far as wealth can 
make itso. The industrial and commer- 
cial horizon would expand. We should 
be able to make silks cheaper than Ly- 
ons, cutlery cheaper than Sheffield, cot- 
tons cheaper than Manchester. In fact, 
we would probably become the manufac- 
tory for the civilized world, for the cheap 
labor, joined to inexhaustible natural re- 
sources, would render competition almost 
impossible. There would be heavy ex- 
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ports and light imports, and money would 
flow to us from all quarters and make us 
the world’s bankers. There would be 
more and stricter class-distinctions. The 
wealthy would become wealthier, and with 
them would grow up (the complement of 
wealth in a civilized nation) a class of men 
skilled in the arts and sciences. The nat- 
ural superiority of the Americans would 
probably make them masters in every de- 
partment — the accumulation of money, 
the study of science and art and the gov- 
erning of the state. 

So far, they have not manifested a 
general desire to avail themselves of the 
privileges of American citizenship any- 
where in the United States. This is 
shown in their determination to return 
and the shipping back of the bones of 
their dead. Should they adhere to this 
desire of remaining as aliens, supposing 
them to arrive in great numbers, their 
presence would not probably affect the 
political destinies of the nation, although 
the country would reap a rich harvest 
from their labor, which might be regard- 
ed as so much additional capital. As 
aliens or citizens they would undoubt- 
edly contribute to the material wealth of 
the nation, but they would add nothing 
to its intellectual and military strength. 
On the contrary, they would be, in these 
two respects, elements of weakness. If 
they were encouraged to emigrate to this 
country, forty millions is not an exagge- 
rated estimate of the number that would 
avail themselves of the invitation when 
we consider that there is a population of 
over four hundred millions of people in 
China, three-fourths of whom are work- 
ing for a few cents a day; that the fare 
from the Chinese coast to that of America 
is only fifteen dollars, which companies 
in San Francisco are ready to advance, 
to be repaid from wages subsequently 
earned in the new country ; and that there 
are at the present time more Irish in the 
United States than there are in Ireland. 
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Indeed, one-tenth of China’s population 
would probably come rather under than 
up to the actual number were the hypo- 
thesis of protecting Chinese immigration 
carried out. 

The laboring men and the mechanics 
of America would suffer from their com- 
ing in reduced wages and lower status in 
several respects. The facility of the 
Chinese in learning a new handicraft is 
well known, and has been attested in the 
cutlery-factory of Beaver Falls, where in 
a month they were equal to any of their 
white predecessors in their respective de- 
partments. Socially, they would occupy 
a position little higher than that of the 
black race, and as they would work side 
by side with white men, the position of 
the latter would assimilate to some ex- 
tent to that of the yellow men. Itisa 
characteristic trait in the Anglo-Saxon to 
look down on the yellow and black races, 
and the American has inherited it. Thus, 
the American in the upper grades of so- 
ciety would regard the Chinese as much 
beneath him, and the white workman 
working at the same bench for the same 
wages would naturally fall to a corre- 
sponding degree in the estimation of his 
compatriot of the higher class. 

As this is a government of universal 
suffrage, where the laboring and work- 
ing men have a large if not a controlling 
voice, it is hardly likely, if the Chinese 
were permitted to come here in multi- 
tudes, that any political rights would be 
accorded tothem. In this way the white 
men of the lower classes would at least 
remain politically superior. It is possi- 
ble, and even probable, however, that the 
agitation of this subject on the Pacific 
coast will stimulate opposition to the in- 
coming of Chinese so much as to force 
Congress to pass laws that will prohibit 
farther immigration of these people, even 

though they should be willing to come 
and live here without any political priv- 
ileges or rights. ALBERT RHODES. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “MALCOLM.”. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE PSYCHE. 


E rose early the next morning, and 
having fed and dressed Kelpie, 
strapped her blanket behind her saddle, 
and by all the macadamized ways he 
could find rode her to the wharf, near 
where the Thames tunnel had just been 
commenced. He had no great difficulty 
with her on the way, though it was rather 
nervous work at times. But of late her 
submission to her master had been de- 
cidedly growing. ‘When he reached the 
wharf, he rode her straight along the 
gangway on to the deck of the smack, 
as the easiest if not perhaps the safest 
way of getting her on board. As soon 
as she was properly secured, and he had 
satisfied himself as to the provision they 
had made for her, impressed upon the 
captain the necessity of being bountiful 
to her, and brought a loaf of sugar on 
board for her use, he left her with a light- 
er heart than he had had ever since first 
he fetched her from the same deck. 

It was a long way to walk home, but 
he felt much better, and thought nothing 
of it. And all the way, to his delight, the 
wind met him in the face. A steady 
westerly breeze was blowing. If God 
makes his angels winds, as the Psalmist 
says, here was one sent to wait upon him. 
He reached Portland Place in time to 
present himself for orders at the usual 
hour. On these occasions his mistress 
not unfrequently saw him herself, but, 
to make sure, he sent up the request that 
she would speak with him. 

“IT am sorry to hear that you have been 
ill, Malcolm,” she said kindly as he en- 
tered the room, where happily he found 
her alone. 

“Tam quite well now, thank you, my 
lady,” he returned. “I thought your 
ladyship would like to hear something I 
happened to come to the knowledge of 
the other day.” 


“Yes ? What was that?” 
Vor. XIX.—45 





“T called at Mr. Lenorme’s to learn 
what news there might be of him. The 
housekeeper let me go up to his painting- 
room, and what should I see there, my 
lady, but the portrait of my lord marquis 
more beautiful than ever, the brown smear 
all gone, and the likeness, to my mind, 
greater than before !”’ 

“Then Mr. Lenorme is come home!” 
cried Florimel, scarce attempting to con- 
ceal the pleasure his report gave her. 

“That I cannot say,” said Malcolm. . 
“His housekeeper had a letter from him 
a few days ago from Newcastle. If he 
is come back, I do not think she knows 
it. Itseems strange, for who would touch 
one of his pictures but himself ?—except, 
indeed, he got some friend to set it to 
rights for your ladyship. Anyhow, I 
thought you would like to see it again.” 

“I will go at once,” Florimel said, rising - 
hastily. ‘‘Get the horses, Malcolm, as fast 
as you can.” 

“If my Lord Liftore should come be- 
fore we start?” he suggested. 

“Make haste,” returned his mistress 
impatiently. 

Malcolm did make haste, and so did 
Florimel. What precisely was in her 
thoughts who shall say when she could 
not have told herself? But doubtless the 
chance of seeing Lenorme urged her 
more than the desire to see her father’s 
portrait. Within twenty minutes they 
were riding down Grosvenor Place, and 
happily heard no following hoof-beats. 
When they came near the river Malcolm 
rode up to her and said, “ Would your 
ladyship allow me to put up the horses 
in Mr. Lenorme’sstable? I think I could 
show your ladyship a point or two that 
may have escaped you.” 

Florimel thought for a moment, mal 
concluded it would be less awkward, 
would indeed tend rather to her advan- 
tage with Lenorme, should he really be 
there, to have Malcolm with her. “Very 
well,” she answered: “I see no objec- 
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tion. I will ride round with you to the 
stable, and we can go in the back way.” 

They did so. The gardener took the 
horses, and they went up to the study. 
Lenorme was not there, and everything 
was just as when Malcolm was last in 
the room. Florimel was much disap- 
pointed, but Malcolm talked to her about 
the portrait, and did all he could to bring 
back vivid the memory of her father. At 
length with a little sigh she made a move- 
ment to go. 

“Has your ladyship ever seen the riv- 
er from the next room ?” said Malcolm, 
and as he spoke threw open the door of 
communication, near which they stood. 

Florimel, who was always ready to 
see, walked straight into the drawing- 
room and went to a window. 

“There is that yacht lying there still,” 
remarked Malcolm. “Does she not re- 
mind you of the Psyche, my lady ?” 

‘Every boat does that,” answered his 
mistress. “I dream about her. But I 
couldn’t tell her from many another.” 

‘People used to boats, my lady, learn 
to know them like the faces of their 
friends. What a day for a sail!” 

“Do you suppose that one is for hire?” 
said Florimel. 

“We can ask,” replied Malcolm, and 
with that went to another window, raised 
the sash, put his head out and whistled. 
Over tumbled Davy into the dinghy at 
the Psyche’s stern, unloosed the painter, 
and was rowing for the shore ere the 
minute was out. 

‘Why, they’re answering your whistle 
already!’ said Florimel. 

“A whistle goes farther, and perhaps 
is more imperative, than any other call,” 
returned Malcolm evasively. “ Will your 
ladyship come down and hear what they 
say ?” 

A wave from the slow-silting lagoon 
of her girlhood came washing over the 
sands between, and Florimel flew mer- 
rily down the stair and across hall and 
garden and road to the river-bank, 
where was a little wooden stage or land- 
ing-place with a few steps, at which the 
dinghy was just arriving. 

“Will you take us on board and show 
us your boat?” said Malcolm. 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Davy. 

Without a moment's hesitation Flori- 
mel took Malcolm’s offered hand and 
stepped into the boat. Malcolm took 
the oars and shot the little tub across 
the river. When they got alongside the 
cutter, Travers reached down both his 
hands for hers, Malcolm held one of 
his for her foot, and Florimel sprang on 
deck. 

“Young woman on board, Davy?” 
whispered Malcolm. 

“Ay, ay, sir—doon i’ the fore,” an- 
swered Davy; and Malcolm stood by 
his mistress. 

“She zs like the Psyche,” said Flori- 
mel, turning to him, “only the mast is 
not so tall.” 3 

“Her topmast is struck, you see, my 
lady, to make sure of her passing clear 
under the bridges.” 

“Ask them if we couldn’t go down 
the river a little way,” said Florimel. “I 
should so like to see the houses from it!” 

Malcolm conferred a moment with 
Travers and returned. “ They are quite 
willing, my lady,” he said. 

“What fun !”’ cried Florimel, her girl- 
ish spirit all at the surface. “How I 
should like to run away from horrid 
London altogether, and never hear of 
it again !—Dear old Lossie House! and 
the boats! and the fishermen!” she 
added meditatively. 

The anchor was already up, and the 
yacht drifting with the falling tide. A 
moment more and she spread a low 
treble-reefed mainsail behind and a little 
jib before, and the western breeze filled 
and swelled and made them alive, and 
with wind and tide she went swiftly down 
the smooth stream. Florimel clapped 
her hands with delight. The shores and 
all their houses fled up the river. They 
slid past row-boats, and great heavy 
barges loaded to the lip, with huge red 
sails and yellow, glowing and gleaming 
in the hot sun. For one moment the 
shadow of Vauxhall bridge gloomed like 
a death-cloud, chill and cavernous, over 
their heads: then out again they shot 
into the lovely light and heat of the 
summer world. 

“It’s well we ain’t got to shoot Putney 
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or Battersea,” said Travers with a grim 
smile as he stood shaping her course by 
inches with his magic-like steering in 
the midst of a little covey of pleasure- 
boats: “with this wind we might ha’ 
brought either on ‘em about our ears 
like an old barn.” 

“This: zs life! cried Florimel as the 
river bore them nearer and nearer to 
the vortex—deeper and deeper into the 
tumult of London. How solemn the 
silent yet never-resting highway, almost 
majestic in the stillness of its hurrying 
might as it rolled’ heedless past houses 
and wharfs that crowded its brinks! 
They darted through under Westminster 
bridge, and boats and barges more and 
more numerous covered the stream. 
Waterloo bridge, Blackfriars’ bridge they 
passed. Sunlight all, and flashing water, 
and gleaming oars, and gay boats, and 
endless motion ; out of which rose, calm, 
solemn, reposeful, the resting yet hov- 
ering dome of Paul’s, with its satellite 
spires, glittering in the tremulous hot air 
that swathed in multitudinous ripples the 
mighty city. Southwark bridge and only 
London bridge lay between them and 
the open river, still widening as it flowed 
to the aged ocean. Through the centre 
arch they shot, and lo! a world of masts 
waiting to woo with white sails the winds 
that should bear them across deserts of 
water to lands of wealth and mystery. 
Through the labyrinth led the highway 
of the stream, and downward they still 
swept—past the Tower and past the 
wharf where that morning Malcolm had 
said good-bye for a time to his four-footed 
subject and friend. The smack’s place 
was empty. With her hugest of sails 
she was tearing and flashing away out 
of their sight far down the river before 
them. Through dingy, dreary Lime- 
house they sank, and coasted the mel- 
ancholy, houseless Isle of Dogs; but on 
all sides were ships and ships, and when 
they thinned at last Greenwich rose be- 
fore them. London and the parks looked 
.unendurable from this more varied life, 
more plentiful air, and, above all, more 
abundant space. The very spirit of free- 
dom seemed to wave his wings about the 
yacht, fanning full her sails. Florimel 
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breathed as if she never could have 
enough of the sweet wind: each breath’ 
gave her all the boundless region whence 
it blew. She gazed as if she would fill 
her soul with the sparkling gray of the 
water, the sun-melted blue of the sky 
and the incredible green of the flat 
shores. For minutes she would be silent, 
her parted lips revealing her absorbed 
delight, then break out in a volley of 
questions, now addressing Malcolm, now 
Travers. She tried Davy too, but Davy 
knew nothing except his duty here. The 
Thames was like an unknown eternity 
to the creature of the Wan Water—about 
which, however, he could have told her 
a thousand things. Down and down the 
river they flew, and not until miles and 
miles of meadows had come between her 
and London, not indeed until Graves- 
end appeared, did it occur to Florimel 
that perhaps it might be well to think by 
and by of returning. But she trusted 
everything to Malcolm, who of course 
would see that everything was as it ought 
to be. 

Her excitement began to flag a little. 
She was getting tired. The bottle had 
been strained by the ferment of the wine. 
She turned to Malcolm. “Had we not 
better be putting about?” she said. “I 
should like to go on for ever, but we 
must come another day, better provided. 
We shall hardly be in time for lunch.” 

It was nearly four o'clock, but she 
rarely looked at her watch, and indeed 
wound it up only now and then. 

“Will you go below and have some 
lunch, my lady ?” said Malcolm. 

“There can’t be anything on board,” 
she answered. 

““Come and see, my lady,” rejoined 
Malcolm, and led the way to the com- 
panion. 

When she saw the little cabin she gave 
a-cry of delight. “Why, it is just like 
our own cabin in the Psyche,”’ she said, 
“only smaller! Is it not, Malcolm ?” 

“It is smaller, my lady,” returned Mal- 
colm, “but then there is a little state- 
room beyond.” 

On the table was a nice meal—cold, 
but not the less agreeable in the summer 
weather. Everything looked charming. 
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There were flowers, the linen was snowy, 
and the bread was the very sort Florimel 
liked best. 

“It is a perfect fairy-tale!” she cried. 
“And I declare here is our crest on the 
forks and spoons!— What does it all 
mean, Malcolm ?” 

But Malcolm had slipped away and 
gone on deck again, leaving her to food 
and conjecture while he brought Rose 
up from the fore-cabin for a little air. 
Finding her fast asleep, however, he left 
her undisturbed. 

Florimel finished her meal, and set 
about examining the cabin more closely. 
The result was bewilderment. How could 
a yacht, fitted with such completeness, 
such luxury, be lying for hire in the 
Thames? As for the crest on the plate, 
that was a curious coincidence: many 
people had the same crest. But both 
materials and colors were like those 
of the Psyche! Then the pretty bindings 
on the book-shelves attracted her: every 
book was either one she knew or one of 
which Malcolm had spoken to her. He 
must have had a hand in the business. 
Next she opened the door of the state- 
room, but when she saw the lovely little 
white berth, and the indications of every 
comfort belonging to a lady’s chamber, 
she could keep her pleasure to herself 
no longer. She hastened to the com- 
panion-way and called Malcolm. “ What 
does it all mean ?” she said, her eyes and 
cheeks glowing with delight. 

“It means, my lady, that you are on 
board your own yacht, the Psyche. I 
brought her with me from Portlossie, and 
have had her fitted up according to the 
wish you once expressed to my lord, your 
father, that you could sleep on board. 
Now you might make a voyage of many 
days in her.” 

“Oh, Malcolm!” was all Florimel could 
answer. She was too pleased to think as 
yet of any of the thousand questions that 
might naturally have followed. 

“Why, you've got the Avabian Nights 
and all my favorite books there!” she 
said at length. “ How long shall we 
have before we get among the ships 
again ?” 

She fancied she had given orders to 
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return, and that the boat had been put 
about. 


“A good many hours, my lady,” an- - 


swered Malcolm. 

“Ah, of course!’ she returned: “it 
takes much longer against wind and tide. 
But my time is my own,” she added, 
rather in the manner of one asserting a 
freedom she did not feel, “and I don’t 
see why I should trouble myself. It will 
make some to-do, I dare say, if I don't 
appear at dinner, but it won’t do any- 
body any harm. They wouldn't break 
their hearts if they never saw me again.” 
‘ “Not one of them, my lady,” said 
Malcolm. 

She lifted her head sharply, but took 
no further notice of his remark. 

“T won’t be plagued any more,” she 
said, holding counsel with herself, but in- 
tending Malcolm to hear. ‘I will break 
with them rather. Why should I not be 
as free as Clementina? She comes and 
goes when and where she likes, and does 
what she pleases.” 

“Why, indeed?” said Malcolm; and 
a pause followed, during which Florimel 
stood apparently thinking, but in reality 
growing sleepy. 

“I will lie down a little,” she said, 
“with one of those lovely books,” 

The excitement, the air and the pleas- 
ure generally had wearied her. Nothing 
could have suited Malcolm better. He 
left her. She went to her berth and fell 
fast asleep. 

When she woke it was some ,time be- 
fore she could think where she was. A 
strange ghosty light was about her, in 
which she could see nothing plain, but 
the motion helped her to understand, 
She rose and crept to the companion- 
ladder, and up on deck. Wonder upon 
wonder! A clear full moon reigned high 
in the heavens, and below there was 
nothing but water, gleaming with her 
molten face, or rushing past the boat 
lead-colored, gray and white. Here and 
there a vessel, a snow-cloud of sails, 


would glide between them and the moon, | 


and turn black from truck to water-line. 
The mast of the Psyche had shot up to 
its full height; the reef-points of the 
mainsail were loose and the gaff was 
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crowned with its topsail; foresail and 
jib were full, and she was flying as if 
her soul thirsted within her after infinite 
spaces. Yet what more could she want? 
All around her was wave rushing upon 
wave, and above her blue heaven and 
regnant moon, Florimel gave a great 
sigh of delight. 

But what did it, what could it, mean ? 
What was Malcolm about? Where was 
he taking her? What would London 
say to such an escapade extraordinary ? 
Lady Bellair would be the first to believe 
she had run away with her groom — she 
knew so many instances of that sort of 
thing —and Lord Liftore would be the 
next. It was too bad of Malcolm! But 
she did not feel very angry with him 
notwithstanding, for had he not done it 
to give her pleasure? And assuredly 
he had not failed. He knew better than 
any one how to please her— better even 
than Lenorme. . 

She looked around her. No one was 
to be seen but Davy, who was steering. 
The mainsail hid the men, and Rose, 
having been on deck for two or three 
hours, was again below. She turned to 
Davy. But the boy had been schooled, 
and only answered, “I maunna say nae- 
thing sae lang ’s I’m steerin’, mem.” 

She called Malcolm. He was beside 
her ere his name had left her lips. The 
boy’s reply had irritated her, and, com- 
ing upon this sudden and utter change 
in her circumstances, made her feel as 
one no longer lady of herself and her 
people, but a prisoner. “Once more, 
what does this mean, Malcolm?” she 
said in high displeasure. ‘You have 
deceived me shamefully! You left me 
to believe we were on our way back to 
London, and here we are out at sea! 
Am I no longer your mistress? Am I 
a child, to be taken where you please? 


And what, pray, is to become of the’ 


horses you left at Mr. Lenorme’s ?” 

Malcolm was glad of a question he 
was prepared to answer: “ They are in 
their own stalls by this time, my lady. 
I took care of that.” 

“Then it was all a trick to carry me 
off against my will!” she cried with 
growing indignation. 
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“Hardly against your will, my lady,” 
said Malcolm, embarrassed and thought- 
ful, in a tone deprecating and apologetic. 

“Utterly against my will!” insisted 
Florimel. ‘Could I ever have consent- 
ed to go to sea with a boatful of men, 
and not a woman on board? You have 
disgraced me, Malcolm.” Between an- 
ger and annoyance she was on the point 
of crying. 

“It’s not so bad as that, my lady.— 
Here, Rose!’ At his word Rose ap- 
peared.—‘‘I’ve brought one of Lady Bel- 
lair’s maids for your service, my lady,” 
Malcolm went on. “She will do the best 
she can to wait on you.” 

Florimel gave her a look. “I don’t 
remember you,” she said. 

““No, my lady: I was in the kitchen.” 

“Then you can’t be of much use to me.” 

“A willing heart goes a long way, my 
lady,’ said Rose prettily. 

“ That is true,” returned Florimel, rath- 
er pleased. “Can you get me some tea ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Florimel turned, and, much to Mal- 
colm’s content, vouchsafing him not a 
word more, went below. 

Presently a little silver lamp appeared 
in the roof of the cabin, and in a few 


-minutes Davy came carrying the tea- 


tray, and followed by Rose with the tea- 
pot. As soon as they were alone Flori- 
mel began to question Rose, but the girl 
soon satisfied her that she knew little or 
nothing. When Florimel pressed her 
how she could go she knew not where 
at the desire of a fellow-servant, she gave 
such confused and apparently contradic- 
tory answers that Florimel began to think 
ill of both her and Malcolm, and to feel 
yet more uncomfortable and indignant; 
and the more she dwelt upon Malcolm's 
presumption, and speculated as to his pos- 
sible design in it, she grew the angrier. 

She went again on deck. By this time 
she was in a passion, little mollified by 
the sense of her helplessness. ‘* Mac- 
Phail,” she said, laying the restraint of 
dignified utterance upon her words, “I de- 
sire you to give me a good reason for your 
most unaccountable behavior. Where 
are you taking me?” 

“To Lossie House, my lady.” 
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“Indeed!” she returned with scornful 
and contemptuous surprise. “Then I 
order you to change your course at once 
and return to London,” 

“T cannot, my lady.” 

“‘ Cannot / Whose orders but mine are 
you under, pray ?” 

“Your father’s, my lady.” 

“T have heard more than enough of 
that unfortunate — statement, and the 
measureless assumptions founded on it. 
I shall heed it no longer.” 

“I am only doing my best to take care 
of you, my lady, asI promised Az. You 
will know it one day if you will but trust 
me.” 

“T have trusted you ten times too 
much, and have gained nothing in re- 
turn but reasons for repenting it. Like 
all other servants made too much of, 
you have grown insolent. But I shall 
put a stop to it. I cannot possibly keep 
you in my service after this. Am I to 
pay a master where I want a servant?” 
Malcolm was silent. “You must have 
some reason for this strange conduct,” 
she went on. “How can your supposed 
duty to my father justify you in treating 
me with such disrespect? Let mé know 
your reasons: I have a right to know 
them.” 

“T will answer you, my lady,” said 
Malcolm.—“ Davy, go forward: I will 
take the helm.—Now, my lady, if you 
will sit on that cushion.—Rose, bring my 
lady a fur cloak you will find in the cab- 
in.—Now, my lady, if you will speak low 
that neither Davy nor Rose shall hear us 
—Travers is deaf—I will answer you.” 

“Task you,” said Florimel, “why you 
have dared to bring me away like this. 
Nothing but some danger threatening 
me could justify it.” 

“There you say it, my lady.” 

‘And what is the danger, pray ?” 

“You were going on the Continent 
with Lady Bellair and Lord Liftore, and 
without me to do as | had promised.” 

“You insult me!” cried Florimel. “Are 
my movements to be subject to the ap- 
probation of my groom? Is it possible 
my father could give his henchman such 
authority over his daughter? I ask again, 
Where was the danger ?” 
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“In your company, my lady.” 

“So!” exclaimed Florimel, attempting 
to rise in sarcasm as she rose in wrath, 
lest she should fall into undignified rage. 
“And what may be your objection to my 
companions ?”’ 

“That Lady Bellair is not respected in 
any circle where her history is. known, 
and that her nephew is a scoundrel.” 

“It but adds to the wrong you heap on 
me that you compel me to hear such 
wicked abuse of my father’s friends,” 
said Florimel, struggling with tears of 
anger. But for regard to her dignity she 
would have broken out in fierce and vol- 
uble rage. 

“If your father knew Lord Liftore as 
I do, he would be the last man my lord 
marquis would see in your company.” 

“Because he gave you a beating you 
have no right to slander him,” said 
Florimel spitefully. 


Malcolm laughed. He must either 


laugh or be angry. “May I ask how 
your ladyship came to hear of that?” 

“He told me himself,”’ she answered. 

“Then, my lady, he is a liar, as well 
as worse. It was I who gave Azm the 
drubbing he deserved for his insolence 
to my—mistress. I am sorry to mention 
the disagreeable fact, but it is absolutely 
necessary you should know what sort of 
man he is.” 

“And if there be a lie, which of the 
two is the more likely to tell it ?” 

“That question is for you, my lady, to 
answer.” 

“I never knew a servant who would 
not tell a lie,” said Florimel. 

“I was brought up a fisherman,” said 
Malcolm. 

“And,” Florimel went on, “I have 
heard my father say no gentleman ever 
told a lie.” 

“Then Lord Liftore is no gentleman,” 
said Malcolm. ‘But I am not going to 
plead my own cause even to you, my 
lady. If you can doubt me, do. I have 
only one thing more to say—that when 
I told you and my Lady Clementina 
about the fisher-girl and the gentle- 
man—” 

“How dare you. refer to that again? 
Even you ought to know there are things 
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a lady cannot hear. It is enough you 
affronted me with that before Lady Clem- 
entina; and after foolish boasts on my 
part of your good-breeding! Now you 
bring it up again, when I cannot escape 
your low talk !” 

“My lady, I am sorrier than you can 
think; but which is worse, that you 
should hear such a thing spoken of, or 
make a friend of the man who did it? 
—and that is Lord Liftore.” 

Florimel turned away, and gave her 
seeming attention to the moonlit waters 
sweeping past the swift-sailing cutter. 
Malcolm's heart ached for her: he thought 
she was deeply troubled. But she was 
not half so shocked as he imagined. In- 
finitely worse would have been the shock 
to him could he have seen how little the 
charge against Liftore had touched her. 
Alas! evil communications had already 
in no small degree corrupted her good 
manners. Lady Bellair had uttered no 
bad words in her hearing; had softened 
to decency every story that required it; 
had not unfrequently tacked a worldly- 
wise moral to the end of one; and yet, 
and yet, such had been the tone of her 
telling, such the allotment of laughter 
and lamentation, such the acceptance of 
things as necessary, and such the repu- 
diation of things as quixotic, puritanical, 
impossible, that the girl’s natural notions 
of the lovely and the clean had got dis- 
mally shaken and confused. Happily, 
it was as yet more her judgment than 
her heart that was perverted. But had 
she spoken out what was in her thoughts 
as she looked over the great wallowing 
water, she would have merely said that 
for all that Liftore was no worse than 
other men. They wereallthesame. It 
was very unpleasant, but how could a 
lady help it? If men would behave so, 
were by nature like that, women must 
not make themselves miserable about it. 
They need ask no questions. They were 
not supposed to be acquainted with the 
least fragment of the facts, and they 
must cleave to their ignorance, and lay 
what blame there might be on the wo- 
man concerned. The thing was too in- 
decent even to think about. Ostrich- 
like, they must hide their heads, close 
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their eyes and take the vice in their 
arms—to love, honor and obey as if it 
were virtue’s self, and men as pure as 
their demands on their wives. 

There are thousands that virtually rea- 
son thus: Only ignore the thing effectu- 
ally, and for you itis not. Lie right thor- 
oughly to yourself, and the thing is gone. 
The lie destroys the fact. So reasoned 
Lady Macbeth, until conscience at last 
awoke, and she could no longer keep 
even the smell of the blood from her. 
What needed Lady Lossie care about the 
fisher-girl, or any other concerned with 
his past, so long as he behaved like a gen- 
tleman to her? Malcolm was a foolish 
meddling fellow, whose interference was 
the more troublesome that it was honest. 

She stood thus gazirig on the waters 
that heaved and swept astern, but without 
knowing that she saw them, her mind full 
of such nebulous matter as, condensed, 
would have made such thoughts as I 
have set down. And still and ever the 
water rolled and tossed away behind in 
the moonlight. 

“Oh, my lady,” said Malcolm, “what 
it would be to have a soul as big and as 
clean as all this!” 

She made no reply, did not turn her 
head or acknowledge that she heard him. 
A few minutes more she stood, then went 
below in silence, and Malcolm saw no 
more of her that night. 


CHAPTER LII. 
HOPE CHAPEL. 

IT was Sunday during which Malcolm 
lay at the point of death some three 
stories above his sister’s room. There; 
in the morning, while he was at the worst, 
she was talking with Clementina, who 
had called to see whether she would not 
go and hear the preacher of whom he 
had spoken with such fervor. 

Florimel laughed: “ You seem to take 
everything for gospel Malcolm says, 
Clementina.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Clementina, 
rather annoyed. “Gospel now-a-days is 
what nobody disputes and nobody heeds ; 
but I do heed what Malcolm says, and 
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intend to find out, if I cam, whether there 
is any reality in it. I thought you had a 
high opinion of your groom.” 

“T would take his word for anything 
a man’s word can be taken for,” said 
Florimel. 

“But you don’t set much store by his 
judgment?” 

“Oh, I dare say he’s right. ButI don’t 
care for the things you like so much to 
talk with him about. He’s a sort of poet, 
anyhow, and poets must be absurd. They 
are always either dreaming or talking 
about their dreams: they care nothing 
for the realities of life. No: if you want 
advice, you must go to your lawyer or 
clergyman, or some man of common 
sense, neither groom nor poet.” 

“Then, Florimel, it comes to this— 
that this groom of yours is one of the 
truest of men, and one who possessed 
your father’s confidence,.but you are so 
much his superior that you are capable 
of judging him, and justified in despising 
his judgment.” 

“Only in practical matters, Clemen- 
tina.” 

“A duty toward God is with you such 
a practical matter that you cannot listen 
to anything he has got to say about it.” 

Florimel shrugged her shoulders. 

“For my part, I would give all I have to 
know there was a God worth believing in.” 

“Clementina !”” 

“What?” 

“Of course there’s a God. It is very 
horrible to dény it.” 

“Which is worse—to deny #¢ or to deny 
Him? Now, I confess to doubting z#— 
that is, the fact of a God; but you seem 
to me to deny God himself, for you ad- 
mit there is a God—think it very wicked 
to deny that—and yet you don’t take in- 
terest enough in Him to wish to learn 
anything about Him. You won't chink, 
Florimel: I don’t fancy you ever really 
think.” 

Florimel again laughed. “I am glad,” 
she said, “that you don’t judge me zn- 
capable of that high art. But it is not 
so very long since Malcolm used to hint 
something much the same about your- 
self, my lady.” 

“Then he was quite right,” returned 





Clementina. “I am only just beginning 
to think, and if I can find a teacher, here 
I am, his pupil.” 

“Well, I suppose I can spare my groom 
quite enough to teach you all he knows,” 
Florimel said with what Clementina took 
for a marked absence of expression. She 
reddened. But she was not one to de- 
fend herself before her principles. 

“If he can, why should he not?’ she 
said. ‘But it was of his friend Mr. Gra- 
ham I was thinking, not himself.” 

“You cannot tell whether he has got 
anything to teach you.” 

“Your groom’s testimony gives likeli- 
hood enough to make it my duty to go 
and see. I intend to find the place this 
evening.” : 

“It must be some little ranting Method- 
ist conventicle. He would not be allow- 
ed to preach in a church, you know.” 

“Of course not. The Church of Eng- 
land is like the apostle that forbade the 
man casting out devils, and got forbid 
himself for it—with this difference, that 
she won't be forbid. Well, she chooses 
her portion with Dives and not Lazarus, 
She is the most arrant respecter of per- 
sons I know, and her Christianity is 
worse than a farce. It was that first of 
all that drove me to doubt. If I could 
find a place where everything was just 
the opposite, the poorer it was the better 
I should like it. It makes me feel quite 
wicked to hear a smug parson reading 
the gold ring and the goodly apparel, 
while the pew-openers beneath are illus- 
trating in dumb show the very thing the 
apostle is pouring out the vial of his in- 
dignation upon over their heads—doing 
it calmly and without a suspicion, for the 
parson, while he reads, is rejoicing in 
his heart over the increasing aristocracy 
of his congregation. The farce is fit to 
make a devil in torment laugh.” 

Once more Florimel laughed aloud: 
“Another revolution, Clementina, and 
we shall have you heading the canaille 
to destroy Westminster Abbey.” 

“T would follow any leader to destroy 
falsehood,” said Clementina. “No ca- 
naille will take that up until it meddles 
with their stomachs or their pew-rents.” 

“Really, Clementina, you are the worst 
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Jacobin I ever heard talk. My groom is 
quite an aristocrat beside you.” 

“Not an atom more thanI am. Ido 
acknowledge an aristocracy, but it is 
one neither of birth nor of intellect nor 
of wealth.” 

‘What is there besides to make one ?” 

“Something I hope to find before long. 
What if there be indeed a kingdom and 
an aristocracy of life and truth? Will 
you or will you not go with me to hear 
this schoolmaster ?” 

“TI will go anywhere with you, if it 
were only to be seen with such a beau- 
ty,” said Florimel, throwing her arms 
round her neck and kissing her. 

Clementina gently returned the em- 
brace, and the thing was settled. 

The sound of their wheels, pausing in 
swift revolution with the clangor of iron 
hoofs on rough stones at the door of the 
chapel, refreshed the diaconal heart like 
the sound of water in the desert. For 


the first time in the memory of the old- 
est the day-spring of success seemed on 
the point of breaking over Hope chapel. 


The ladies were ushered in by Mr. Mar- 
shal himself, to Clementina’s disgust and 
Florimel’s amusement, with much the 
same attention as his own shop-walker 
would have shown to carriage-customers. 
How could a man who taught light and 
truth be found in such a mean en(fou- 
rage? But the setting was not the jewel: 
areal stone might be found in a copper 
ring. So said Clementina to herself as 
she sat waiting her hoped-for instructor. 

Mrs. Catanach settled her broad back 
into its corner, chuckling over her own 
wisdom and foresight. Her seat was at 
the pulpit end of the chapel, at right an- 
gles to almost all the rest of the pews— 
chosen because thence, if indeed she 
could not well see the preacher, she 
could get a good glimpse of nearly ev- 
ery one that entered. Keen-sighted both 
physically and intellectually, she recog- 
nized Florimel the moment she saw her. 
“Twa doos mair to the boody - craw ?” 
she laughed to herself. ‘“‘ Ae man thrash- 
in’, an’ twa birdies pickin’? she went 
on, quoting the old nursery nonsense. 
Then she stooped and let down her veil. 
Florimel hated her, and therefore might 
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know her. “It’s the day o’ the Lord wi’ 
auld Sanny Grame!” she resumed to her- 
self as she lifted her head. “ He's stickit 
t nae mair, but a chosen trumpet at last. 
Foul fa’ ’im for a wearifu’ cratur, for a’ 
that! He has nowther balm o’ grace 
nor pith o’ damnation. Yon laad Flem- 
in’, ’at preached i’ the Baillies’ Barn 
abot the dowgs gaein’ roon’ an’ roon’ 
the wa’s o’ the New Jeroozlem, gien he 
had but hauden thegither an’ no gane 
to the worms sae sune, wad hae dung a 
score o’ im. He garred my skin creep 
to hear ‘im. But Sanny angers me to 
that degree ’at but for rizzons — like yon 
twa—I wad gang oot i’ the mids o' ane 
o’ ’s palahvers, an’ never come back, 
though I hae a haill quarter o’ my sit- 
tin’ to sit oot yet, an’ it cost me dear an’ 
fits the auld back o’ me no that ill.” 
When Mr. Graham rose to read the 
psalm, great was Clementina’s disap- 
pointment: he looked altogether, as she 
thought, of a sort with the place—mean 
and dreary, of the chapel very chapelly 
—and she did not believe it could be the 
man of whom Malcolm had spoken. By 
a strange coincidence, however—a kind 
of occurrence as frequent as strange—he 
read for his text that same passage about 
the gold ring and the vile raiment, in 
which we learn how exactly the behavior 
of the early Jewish churches correspond- 
ed to that of the later English ones; and 
Clementina soon began to alter her in- 
voluntary judgment of him when she 
found herself listening to an utterance 
beside which her most voluble indigna- 
tion would have been but as the babble 
of achild. Sweeping, incisive, withering, 
blasting denunciation, logic and poetry 
combining in one torrent of genuine el- 
oquence, poured confusion and dismay 
upon head and heart of all who set them- 
selves up for pillars of the Church with- 
out practicing the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ—men who, professing 
to gather their fellows together in the 
name of Christ, conducted the affairs of 
the Church on the principles of hell— 
men so blind and dull and slow of heart 
that they would never know what the 
outer darkness meant until it had closed 





around them—men who paid court to the 
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rich for their money, and to the poor for 
their numbers—men who sought gain 
first, safety next, and the will of God not 
at all—men whose presentation of Chris- 
tianity was enough to drive the world to 
a preferable infidelity. 

Clementina listened with her very soul. 
All doubt as to whether this was Mal- 
colm’s friend vanished within two min- 
utes of his commencement. If she re- 
joiced a little more than was humble 
or healthful in finding that such a man 
thought as she thought, she gained this 
good notwithstanding—the presence and 
power of a man who believed in righteous- 
ness the doctrine he taught. Also she 
perceived that the principles of equality 
he held were founded on the infinite pos- 
sibilities of the individual, and of the race 
only through the individual, and that he 
held these principles with an absolute- 
ness, an earnestness, a simplicity, that 
dwarfed her loudest objurgation to the 
uneasy murmuring of a sleeper. She 
could not but trust him, and her hope 
grew great that perhaps for her he held 
the key of the kingdom of heaven. She 
saw that if what this man said was true, 
then the gospel was represented by men 
who knew nothing of its real nature, and 
by such she had been led into a false 
judgment of it. “If such a man,” said 
the schoolmaster in conclusion, “would 
but once represent to himself that the 
man whom he regards as beneath him 
may nevertheless be immeasurably above 
him—and that after no arbitrary judg- 
ment, but according to the absolute facts 
of creation, the scale of the kingdom of 
God, in which dezng is rank—if he could 
persuade himself of the possibility that 
he may yet have to worship before the 
feet of those on whom he looks down as 
on the creatures of another and meaner 
order of creation, would it not sting him 
to rise, and, lest this should be one of 
such, make offer of his chair to the poor 
man in the vile raiment? Would he 
ever more, all his life. long, dare to say, 
‘Stand thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool ’ ?”’ 

During the week that followed Clem- 
entina reflected with growing delight on 
what she had heard, and looked forward 





to hearing more of a kind correspondent 
on the approaching Sunday. Nor did 
the shock of the disappearance of Flor- 
imel with Malcolm abate her desire to be 
taught by Malcolm’s friend. 

Lady Bellair was astounded, mortified, 
enraged. Liftore turned gray with pas- 
sion, then livid with mortification at the 
news. Not one of all their circle, as 
Florimel had herself foreseen, doubted 
for a moment that she ‘had run away 
with that groom of hers. Indeed, upon 
examination it became evident that the 
scheme had gone for some time in hand: 
the yacht they had been on board had 
been lying there for months ; and although 
she was her own mistress, and might mar- 
ry whom she pleased, it was no wonder 
she had run away, for how could she 
have held her face to it, or up, after it? 

Lady Clementina accepted the general 
conclusion, but judged it individually. 
She had more reason to be distressed at 
what seemed to have taken place than 
any one else: indeed, it stung her to the 
heart, wounding her worse than in its 
first stunning effects she was’ able to 
know; yet she thought better rather 
than worse of Florimel because of it. 
What she did not like in her with refer- 
ence to the affair was the depreciatory 
manner in which she had always spoken 
of Malcolm. If genuine, it was quite in- 
consistent with due regard for the man 
for whom she was yet prepared to sacri- 
fice so much: if, on the other hand, her 
slight opinion of his judgment was a pre- 
tence, then she had been disloyal to the 
just prerogatives of friendship. 

The latter part of that week was the 
sorest time Clementina had ever passed. 
But, like a true woman, she fought her 
own misery and sense of loss, as well 
as her annoyance and-anxiety, constant- 
ly saying to herself that, be the thing as 
it might, she could never cease to be glad 
that she had known Malcolm MacPhail. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
A NEW PUPIL. 


THE sermon Lady Clementina heard 
with such delight had followed one lev- 
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eled at the common and right worldly 
idea of success harbored by each, and 
unquestioned by one of the chief men 
of the community: together they caused 
a strange uncertain sense of discomfort 
in the mind diaconal. Slow to perceive 
that that idea, nauseous in his present- 
ment of it, was the very same cherished 
and justified by themselves, unwilling 
also to believe that in his denunciation 
of respecters of persons they themselves 
had a full share, they yet felt a little un- 
easy from the vague whispers of their 
consciences on the side of the neglected 
principles enounced, clashing with the 
less vague conviction that if those whis- 
pers were encouraged and listened to, 
the ruin of their hopes for their chapel, 
and their influence in connection with it, 
must follow. They eyed each other doubt- 
fully, and there appeared a general tend- 
ency amongst them to close-pressed lips 
and single shakes of the head. But there 
were other forces at work, tending in the 
same direction. 
Whatever may have been the influence 
of the schoolmaster upon the congrega~- 
tion gathered in Hope chapel, there was 
one on whom his converse, supplement- 
ed by his preaching, had taken genuine 
hold. Frederick Marshal had begun to 
open his eyes to the fact that, regarded 
as a profession, thé ministry, as they call- 
ed it in their communion, was the mean- 
est way of making a living in the whole 
creation—one deserving the contempt of 
every man honest enough to give hon- 
orable work—that is, work worth the 
money—for the money paid him. Also, 
he had a glimmering insight, on the oth- 
er hand, into the truth of what the dom- 
inie said—that it was the noblest of mar- 
tyrdoms to the man who, sent by God, 
loved the truth with his whole soul, and 
was never happier than when. bearing 
witness of it, except, indeed, in those 
blessed moments when receiving it of 
the Father. In consequence of this 
opening of his eyes the youth recoiled 
with dismay from the sacrilegious mock- 
ery of which he had been guilty in med- 
itating the presumption of teaching holy 
things, of which the sole sign that he 
knew. anything was now afforded by this 
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same recoil. At last he was not far from 
the kingdom of heaven, though whether 
he was to be sent to persuade men that 
that kingdom was amongst them, and 
must be in them, remained a question. 
On the morning after the latter of those 
two sermons, Frederick, as they sat at 
breakfast, succeeded, with no small ef- 
fort—for he feared his mother—in blurt- 
ing out to his father the request that he 
might be taken into the counting-house ; 
and when indignantly requested, over the 
top of the teapot, to explain himself, de- 
clared that he found it impossible to give 
his mind to a course of education which 
could only.end in the disappointment of 
his parents, seeing he was at length sat- 
isfied that he had no call to the minis- 
try. His father was not displeased at the 
thought of having him at the shop, but 
his mother was for some moments speech- 
less with angry tribulation. Recovering 
herself, with scornful bitterness she re- 
quested to know to what tempter he had 
been giving ear, for tempted he must 
have been ere son of hers would have 
been guilty of backsliding from the cause 
—of taking his hand from the plough 
and looking behind him. The youth 
returned such answers as, while they sat- 
isfied his father he was right, served only 
to convince his mother, where yet con- 
viction was hardly needed, that she had 
to thank the dominie for his defection, his 
apostasy from the Church to the world.’ 
Incapable of perceiving that now first 
there was hope of a genuine disciple in 
the child of her affection, she was filled 
with the gall of disappointment, and with 
spite against the man who had taught her 
son how worse than foolish it is to aspire 
to teach before one has learned ; nor did 
she fail to cast scathing reflections on her 
husband, in that he had brought home a 
viper in his bosom, a wolf into his fold, 
the wretched minion of a worldly Church, 
to lead her son away captive at his will; 
and partly no doubt from his last uncom- 
fortable sermons, but mainly from the 
play of Mrs. Marshal's tongue on her 
husband’s tympanum, the deacons in 
full conclave agreed that no further re- 
newal of the invitation to preach “for 
them” should be made to the school- 
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master—just the end of the business Mr. 
Graham had expected, and for which he 
had provided. On Tuesday morning he 
smiled to himself, and wondered wheth- 
er, if he were to preach in his own school- 
room the next Sunday evening, any one 
would come to hear him. .On Saturday 
he received a cool letter of thanks for his 
services, written by the ironmonger in the 
name of the deacons, enclosing a cheque, 
tolerably liberal as ideas went, in acknow- 
ledgment of them. The cheque Mr. Gra- 
ham returned, saying that, as he was not 
a preacher by profession, he had no right 
to take fees. It was a half-holiday: he 
walked up to Hampstead Heath, and was 
paid for everything, in sky and cloud, 
fresh air and a glorious sunset. 

When the end of her troubled week 
came, and the Sunday of her expectation 
brought lovely weather, with a certain 
vague suspicion of peace, into the regions 
of Mayfair and Spitalfields, Clementina 
walked across the Regent’s Park to Hope 
chapel and its morning observances, but 
thought herself poorly repaid for her ex- 
ertions by having to listen to a dreadful 
sermon and worse prayers from Mr. Mas- 
quar, one of the chief priests of Common- 
place— a comfortable idol to serve, see- 
ing he accepts as homage to himself all 
that any man offers to his own person, 
opinions or history. But Clementina con- 
trived to endure it, comforting herself that 
she had made a mistake in supposing Mr. 
Graham preached in the morning. 

In the evening her carriage once again 
drew up with clang and clatter at the 
door of the chapel. But her coachman 
was out of temper at having to leave the 
bosom of his family circle—as he styled 
the table that upheld his pot of beer and 
jar of tobacco—of a Sunday, and sought 
relief to his feelings in giving his horses 
a lesson in crawling; the result of which 
was fortunate for his mistress: when she 
entered the obnoxious Mr. Masquar was 
already reading the hymn. She turned 
at once and made for the door. 

But her carriage was already gone. A 
strange sense of loneliness and desolation 
seized her. The place had grown hate- 
ful to her, and she would have fled from 
it. Yet she lingered in the porch. The 





eyes of the man in the pulpit, with his 
face of false solemnity and low import- 
ance—she seemed to feel the look of 
them on her back, yet she lingered. 
Now that Malcolm was gone, how was 
she to learn when Mr. Graham would 
be preaching? 

“If you please, ma’am,” said a hum- 
ble and dejected voiee. 

She turned and saw the seamed and 
smoky face of the pew-opener, who had 
been watching her from the lobby, and 
had crept out after her. She dropped a 
curtsey, and went on hurriedly, with an 
anxious look now and then over her 
shoulder: ‘“‘Oh, ma’am, we sha’n’t see 
him nomore. Our people here—they’re 
very good people, but they don’t like to 
be told the truth. It seems to me as if 
they knowed it so well they thought as 
how there was no need for them to mind 
it.” ; 

“You don’t mean that Mr. Graham 
has given up preaching here?” 

“They've given up astin’ of ‘im to 
preach, lady. But if ever there was a 
good man in that pulpit, Mr. Graham 
he do be that man.” ; 

“Do you know where he lives ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but it would be hard to 
direct you.” Here she looked in at the 
door of the chapel with a curious half- 
frightened glance, as if to satisfy herself 
that the inner door was closed. ‘ But,” 
she went on, “they won’t miss me now 
the service is begun, and I can be back 
before it’s over. I'll show you where, 
ma’am.” 

“I should bé greatly obliged to you,” 
said Clementina; ‘‘only I am sorry to 
give you the trouble.” 

“To tell the truth, I’m only too glad to 
get away,” she returned, “for the place 
it do look like a cementery, now e's out 
of it.” 

“Was he so kind to you ?” 

“He never spoke word to me, as to 
myself like, no, nor never give me six- 
pence, like Mr. Masquar do; but he give 
me strength in my heart to bear up, and 
that’s better than meat or money.” 

It was a good half hour’s walk, and 
during it Clementina held what conver- 
sation she might with her companion. 
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It was not much the woman had to say 
of a general sort. She knew little be- 
yond her own troubles and the help that 
met them, but what else are the two main 
forces whose composition results in up- 
ward motion? Her world was very lim- 
ited—the houses in which she went char- 
ing, the chapel she swept and dusted, the 
neighbors with whom she gossiped, the 
little shops where she bought the barest 
needs of her bare life—but it was at least 
large enough to leave behind her; and 
if she was not one to take the kingdom 
of heaven by force, she was yet one to 
creep quietly into it. The earthly life of 
such as she —immeasurably less sordid 
than that of the poet who will not work 
for his daily bread, or that of the spec- 
ulator who, having settled money on his 
wife, risks that of his neighbor — pass- 
ing away like a cloud, will hang in their 
west, stained indeed, but with gold; blot- 
ted, but with roses. Dull as it all was 
now, Clementina yet gained from her 
unfoldings a new outlook upon life, its 
needs, its sorrows, its consolations and 
its hopes; nor was there any vulgar pity 
in the smile of the one, or of degrading 
acknowledgment in the tears of the oth- 
er, when a piece of gold passed from 
hand to hand as they parted. 

The Sunday -sealed door of the sta- 
tioner’s shop— for there was no private 
entrance to the house — was opened by 
another sad-faced woman. What a place 
to seek the secret of lifein! Lovelily en- 
folds the husk its kernel; but what the 
human eye turns from as squalid and 
unclean may enfold the seed that clasps, 
couched in infinite withdrawment, the 
vital germ of all that is lovely and grace- 
ful, harmonious and strong, all without 
which no poet would sing, no martyr 
burn, no king rule in righteousness, no 
geometrician pore over the marvelous 
must. 

The woman led her through the coun- 
ter into a little dingy room behind the 
shop, looking out on a yard a few feet 
square, with a water-butt, half a dozen 
flower-pots, and a maimed plaster Cupid 
perched on the window-sill. There sat 
the schoolmaster, in conversation with 
a lady, whom the woman of the house, 
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awed by her sternness and grandeur, 
had, out of regard to her lodger’s feel- 
ings, shown into her parlor, and not into 
his bedroom. 

Cherishing the hope that the patent 
consequences of his line of action might 
have already taught him moderation, 
Mrs. Marshal, instead of going to chapel 
to hear Mr. Masquar, had paid Mr. Gra- 
ham a visit, with the object of enlisting 
his sympathies if she could—at all events, 
his services—in the combating of the 
scruples he had himself aroused’ in the 
bosom of herson. What had passed be- 
tween them I do not care to record, but 
when Lady Clementina — unannounced 
of the landlady—entered, there was light 
enough, notwithstanding the non-reflect- 
ive properties of the water-butt, to reveal 
Mrs. Marshal flushed and flashing, Mr. 
Graham grave and luminous, and to 
enable the chapel-business eye of Mrs. 
Marshal, which saw every stranger that 
entered “Hope,” at once to recognize 
her as having made one of the congre- 
gation the last Sunday evening. Evi- 
dently one of Mr. Graham’s party, she 
was not prejudiced in her favor. But 
there was that in her manner which 
impressed her—that something ethereal 
and indescribable which she herself was 
constantly aping—and, almost involun- 
tarily, she took upon herself such hon- 
ors as the place, despicable in her eyes, 
would admit of. She rose, made a sweep- 
ing curtsey, and addressed Lady Clem- 
entina with such a manner as people of 
Mrs. Marshal’s ambitions put off and on 
like their clothes. ‘Pray, take a seat, 
ma'am, such as it is,” she said with a 
wave of her hand. “I believe I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you at our place.” 

Lady Clementina sat down: the room 
was too small to stand in, and Mrs. Mar- 
shal seemed to take the half of it. “I 
am not aware of the honor,” she. re- 
turned, doubtful what the woman meant 
— perhaps some shop or dressmaker’s. 
Clementina was not one who delighted 
in freezing her humbler fellow-creatures, 
as we know; but there was something al- 
together repulsive in the would-be grand 
but really arrogant behavior of her fel- 
low-visitor. 
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“I mean,” said Mrs. Marshal, a little 
abashed, for ambition is not strength, 
“at our little Bethel in Kentish Town. 
Not that we live there,” she explained 
with a superior smile. 

“Oh, I think I understand. You must 
mean the chapel where this gentleman 
was preaching.” 

“That zs my meaning,” assented Mrs. 
Marshal. 

“T went there to-night,” said Clemen- 
tina, turning with some timidity to Mr. 
Graham. “That I did not find you there, 
sir, will, I hope, explain—” Here she 
paused, and turned again to Mrs. Mar- 
shal: “I see you think with me, madam, 
that a true teacher is worth following.” 
As she said this she turned once more 
to Mr. Graham, who sat listening with a 
queer, amused, but right courteous smile. 
“T hope you will pardon me,” she contin- 
ued, “for venturing to call.upon you, and, 
as I have had the misfortune to find you 
occupied, allow me to call another day. 
If you would set me a time, I should be 
more obliged than I can tell you,” she 
concluded, her voice trembling a little. 

“Stay now if you will, madam,” re- 
turned the schoolmaster with a bow of 
the oldest - fashioned courtesy. “This 
lady has done laying her commands 
upon me, I believe.” 

“As you think proper to call them 
commands, Mr. Graham, I conclude you 
intend to obey them,”’ said Mrs. Marshal 
with a forced smile and an attempt at 
pleasantry. 

“Not for the world, madam,” he an- 
swered. “Your son is acting the part of 
a gentleman — yes, I make bold to say, 
of ‘one who is very nigh the kingdom 
of heaven, if not indeed within its gate, 
and before I would check ‘him I would 
be burnt at the stake—even were your 
dspleasure the fire, madam,” he added, 
with a kindly bow. “Your son is a fine 
fellow.” 

“He would be if he were left to him- 
self. Good-evening, Mr. Graham. Good- 
bye, rather, for I 42% we are not likely 
to meet again.” 

“In heaven, I hope, madam, for by that 
time we shall be able to understand each 
other,” said the schoolmaster, still kindly. 
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Mrs. Marshal made no answer beyond 
a facial flash as she turned to Clemen- 
tina. ‘“Good-evening, ma’am,” she said, 
“To pay court to the earthen vessel be- 
cause of the treasure it may happen. to 
hold is to be a respecter of persons as 
bad as any.” 

An answering flash broke from Clem- 
entina’s blue orbs, but her speech was 
more than calm as she returned: “I 
learned something of that lesson last 
Sunday evening, I hope, ma’am. But 
you have left me far behind, for you 
seem to have learned disrespect even to 
the worthiest of persons. Good-evening, 
ma’am.” She looked the angry matron 
full in the face with an icy regard, from 
which, as from the Gorgon eye, she fled. 

The victor turned to the schoolmaster. 
“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, “for 
presuming to take your part, but a gen- 
tléman is helpless with a vulgar woman.” 

“TI thank you, madam. I hope the 
sharpness of your rebuke— But indeed 
the poor woman can hardly help her 
rudeness, for she is very worldly, and 
believes herself very pious. It is the 
old story—hard for the rich.” 

Clementina was struck. “I too am 
rich and worldly,” she said. “But I 
know that I am not pious, and if you 
would but satisfy me that religion is 
common sense, I would try to be relig- 
ious with all my heart and soul.” 

“T willingly undertake the task. But 
let us know each other a little first. And 
lest I should afterward seem to have takeh 
an advantage of you, I hope you have no 
wish to be naméless to me, for my friend 
Malcolm MacPhail had so described you 
that I recognized your ladyship at once.” 

Clementina said that, on the contrary, 
she had given her name to the woman 
who opened the door. “It is because 
of what Malcolm said of you that I ven- 
tured to come to you.” 

“Have you seen Malcolm lately ?” he 
asked, his brow clouding a little. “It is 
more than a week since he has been to 
me.” 

Thereupon, with embarrassment such 
as she would never have felt except in 
the presence of pure simplicity, she told 
of his disappearance with his mistress. 
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“And you think they have run away 
together?” said the schoolmaster, his 
face beaming with what, to Clementina’s 
surprise, looked almost like merriment. 

“Yes, I think so,” she answered. “ Why 
not, if they choose ?” 

“ [ will say this for my friend Malcolm,” 
returned Mr. Graham composedly, “‘ that 
whatever he did I should expect to find 
not only all right in intention, but pru- 
dent and well devised also. The present 
may well seem a rash, ill-considered affair 
for both of them, but—” 

“T see no necessity either for explana- 
tion or excuse,” said Clementina, too eager 
to mark that she interrupted Mr. Graham. 
“In making up her mind to marry him 
Lady Lossie has shown greater wisdom 
and courage than, I confess, I had given 
her credit for.” 

“And Malcolm ?” rejoined the school- 
master softly. “Should you say of him 


that he showed equal wisdom ?” 

“T decline to give an opinion upon the 
gentleman’s part in the business,” an- 
swered Clementina, laughing, but glad 


there was so little light in the room, for 
she was painfully conscious of the burn- 
ing of her cheeks. “Besides, I have no 
measure to apply to Malcolm,” she went 
on, alittle hurriedly. ‘‘ He is like no one 
else I have ever talked with, and I con- 
fess there is something about him I can- 
not understand. Indeed, he is beyond 
me altogether.” 

“Perhaps, having known him from in- 
fancy, I might be able to explain him,” 
returned Mr. Graham in a tone that in- 
vited questioning. 

“Perhaps, then,” said Clementina, “I 
may be permitted, in jealousy for the 
teaching I have received of him, to con- 
fess my bewilderment that one so young 
should be capable of dealing with such 
things as he delights in. The youth of 
the prophet makes me doubt his proph- 
ecy.”” : 

At least,” rejoined Mr. Graham, “the 
phenomenon coincides with what the 
Master of these things said of them— 
that they were revealed to babes, and 
not to the wise and prudent. As to Mal- 
colm’s wonderful facility in giving them 
form and utterance, that depends so im- 
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mediately on the clear sight of them that, 
granted a little of the gift poetic, devel- 
oped through reading and talk, we need 
not wonder much at it.” 

“You consider your friend a genius ?” 
asked Clementina. 

“I consider him possessed of a kind 
of heavenly common sense, equally at 
home in the truths of divine relation and 
the facts of the human struggle with Na- 
ture and her forces. I should never have 
discovered my own ignorance in certain 
points of the mathematics but for the 
questions that boy put to me before he 
was twelve years of age. A thing not 
understood lay in his mind like a fretting 
foreign body. But there is a far more 
important factor concerned than this ex- 
ceptional degree of insight. Understand- 
ing is the reward of obedience. Peter says, 
‘the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that odey him.’ Obedience is 
the key to every door. I am perplexed 
at the stupidity of the ordinary religious 
being. In the most practical of all mat- 
ters he will talk and speculate and try to 
feel, but he will not set himself todo. It 
is different with Malcolm: From the first 
he has been trying to obey. NordoI see 
why it should be strange that even a child 
should understand these things, if they 
are the very elements of the region for 
which we were created, and to which our 
being holds essential relations, as a bird 
to the air or a fish to the sea. If a man 
may not understand the things of God 
whence he came, what shall he under- 
stand ?” 

“* How, then, is it that so few do under- 
stand ?”” 

“Because where they know, so few 
obey. This boy,I say, did. If you had 
seen, as I have, the almost superhuman 
struggles of his will to master the fierce - ' 
temper his ancestors gave him, you would 
marvel less at what he has so early be- 
come. I have seen him, white with pas- 
sion, cast himself on his face on the shore 
and cling with his hands to the earth as 
if in a paroxysm of bodily suffering : then 
after a few moments rise and do a service 
to the man who had wronged him. Were 
it any wonder if the light should have 


soon gone up in a soul like that? When 
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I was a younger man I used to go out 
with. the fishing-boats now and then, 
drawn chiefly by my love for the boy, 
who earned his own bread that way be- 
fore he was in his teens. One night we 
were caught in a terrible storm, and had 
to stand out to sea in the pitch-dark. He 
was then not fourteen. ‘Can you leta 
boy like that steer? I said to the cap- 
tain of the boat.— Yes, just a boy like 
that,’ he answered. ‘Ma’colm ’ill steer 
as straucht’s a porpus.—When he was 
relieved he crept over the thwarts to 
where I sat. ‘ /s there any true defini- 
tion of a straight line, sir?’ he said. ‘I 
can't take the one in my Euclid.’— So 
you're not afraid, Malcolm?’ I returned, 
heedless of his question, for I wanted to 
see what he would answer.— Afraid, sir!’ 
he rejoined with some surprise. ‘I wad 
ill like to hear the Lord say, O thou o’ 
little faith! —‘ But,’ 1 persisted, *God 
may mean to drown you.’— An’ what 
for no?’ he returned. ‘Gien ye war to 
tell me ’at I micht be droon’t ohn Him 
meant it, I wad be fleyt eneuch.’—I see 
your ladyship does not understand: I 
will interpret the dark saying: ‘And 
why should He not drown me? If you 
were to tell me I might be drowned with- 
out His meaning it, I should be frighten- 
ed enough.’ Believe me, my lady, the 
right way is simple to find, though only 
they that seek it firs¢ can find it. But 
I have allowed myself,” concluded the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘to be carried adrift in 
my laudation of Malcolm. You did not 
come to hear praises of him, my lady.” 

“TI owe him much,” said Clementina. 
“But tell me, then, Mr. Graham, how is 
it that you know there is a God, and one 
—one—fit to be trusted as you trust 
Him?” 

“In no way that I can bring to bear 
on to the reason of another so as to pro- 
duce conviction.” 

“Then what is to become of me?” 

“I can do for you what is far better. 
I can persuade you to look and see wheth- 
er before your own door stands not a gate 
—lies not a path to walk in. Entering 

‘by that gate, walking in that path, you 
shall yourself arrive at the conviction, 
which no man can give you, that there 
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is a-living Love and Truth at the heart 
of your being and pervading all that 
surrounds you. The man who seeks the 
truth in any other manner will never 
find it. Listen to me a moment, my 
lady. I loved that boy’s mother, Natu- 
rally, she did not love me—how could 
she? I was very unhappy. I sought 
comfort from the unknown Source of 
my life. He gave me to understand His 
Son, and so I understood himself, knew 
that I came of God, and was comforted.” 

“But how do you know that it was not 
all a delusion, the product of your own 
fervid imagination? Do not mistake me: 
I want to find it true.” 

“It is a right and honest question, my 
lady. I will tell you. Not to mention the 
conviction which a truth beheld must 
carry with itself, and concerning which 
there can be no argument either with 
him who does or him who does not see 
it, this experience goes far with me, and 
would with you if you had it, as you may 
—namely, that all my difficulties and 
confusions have gone on clearing them- 
selves up ever since I set out to walk in 
that way. My consciousness of life is 
threefold what it was; my perception of 
what is lovely around me, and my de- 
light in it, threefold; my power of un- 
derstanding things and of ordering my 
way threefold also: the same with my 
hope and my courage, my love to my 
kind, my power of forgiveness. In short, 
I cannot but believe that my whole being 
and its whole world are in process of 
rectification for me. Is not that some- 
thing to set against the doubt born of 
the eye and ear, and the questions of 
an intellect that can neither grasp nor 
disprove? I say nothing of better things 
still. To the man who receives such as 
I mean, they are the heart of life—to the 
man who does not, they exist not. But, 
I say, if I thus find my whole being en- 
lightened and redeemed, and know that 
therein I fare according to the word of 
the Man of whom the old story tells; if 
I find that His word, and the result of 
action founded upon that word, corre- 
spond and agree, opening a heaven with- 
in and beyond me, in which I see my- 
self delivered from all that now in my- 
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self is to myself despicable and unlove- 
ly; if I can reasonably—reasonably to 
myself, not to another—cherish hopes of 
a glory of conscious being divinely bet- 
ter than all my imagination when most 
daring could invent—a glory springing 
from absolute unity with my Creator; and 
therefore with my neighbor ;—if the Lord 
of the ancient tale, I say, has thus held 
word with me, am I likely to doubt much 
or long whether there be such a Lord or 
no?” 

“What, then, is the way that lies be- 
fore my own door? Help me to see it.” 

“It is just the old way—as old as the 
conscience—that of obedience to any and 
every law of personal duty. But if you 
have ever seen the Lord, if only from 
afar—if you have any vaguest suspicion 
that the Jew Jesus, who professed to have 
come from God, was a better man than 
other men—one of your first duties must 
be to open your ears to His words, and 
see whether they commend themselves 
to you as true: then, if they do, to obey 
them with your whole strength and might, 
upheld by the hope of the vision prom- 
ised in them tothe obedient. This is the 
way of life, which will lead a man out of 
the miseries of the nineteenth century, 
as it led Paul out of the miseries of the 
first.” ‘ 
There followed a little pause, and then 
a long talk about what the schoolmaster 
had called the old story, in which he 
spoke with such fervid delight of this 
and that point in the tale, removing this 
and that stumbling-block by giving the 
true reading or the right interpretation, 
showing the what and why and how—the 
very intent of our Lord in the thing he 
said or did—that, for the first time in her 
life, Clementina began to feel as if such 
a man must really have lived, that His 
blessed feet must really have walked 
over the acres of Palestine, that His hu- 
man heart must indeed have thought and 
felt, worshiped and borne, right human- 
ly. Even in the presence of her new 
teacher, and with his words in her ears, 
she began to desire her own chamber 
that she might sit down with the neglect- 
ed story and read for herself. 


The schoolmaster walked with her to 
Vou. XIX.—46 
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the chapel door. There her carriage 
was already waiting. He put her in, 
and, while the Reverend Jacob Masquar 
was still holding forth upon the differ- 
ence between adoption and justification, 
Clementine drove away, never more to 
delight the hearts of the deacons with’ 
the noise of the hoofs of her horses stay- 
ing the wheels of her yellow chariot. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE FEY FACTOR. 


WHEN Mr. Crathie heard of the out- 
ragé the people of Scaurnose had com- 
mitted upon the surveyors, he vowed he 
would empty every house in the place at 
Michaelmas. His wife warned him that 
such a wholesale proceeding must put 
him in the wrong with the country, see- 
ing they could not a// have been guilty. 
He replied it would be impossible, the 
rascals hung so together, to find out the 
ringleaders even. She returned that they 
all deserved it, and that a correct discrim- 
ination was of no consequence: it would 
be enough to the purpose if he made a 
difference. People would then say he 
had done his best to distinguish. The 
factor was persuaded, and made out a 
list of those who were to leave, in which 
he took care to include all the principal 
men, to whom he gave warning forth- 
with to quit their houses at Michaelmas. 
I do not know whether the notice was in 
law sufficient, but exception was not taken 
on that score. 

Scaurnose, on the receipt of the papers, 
all at the same time, by the hand of the 
bellman of Portlossie, was like a hive 
about to swarm. Endless and compli- 
cated were the comings and goings be- 
tween the houses, the dialogues, confabu- 
lations and consultations, in the one street 
and its many closes. In the middle of it, in 
front of the little public-house, stood, all 
that day and the next, a group of men and 
women, for no five minutes in its compo- 
nent parts the same, but, like a cloud, 
ever slow-dissolving and as continuous- 
ly re-forming, some dropping away, oth- 
ers falling to. Such nid-nodding, such 
uplifting and fanning of palms among 
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the women, such semi-revolving side- 
shakes of the head, such demonstration 
of fists and such cursing among the men, 
had never before been seen and heard in 
Scaurnose. The result was a conclusion 
to make common cause with the first 
victim of the factor’s tyranny—-namely, 
Blue Peter—whose expulsion would ar- 
rive three months before theirs, and was 
unquestionably head and front of the 
same cruel scheme for putting down the 
fisher-folk altogether. 

Three of them, therefore, repaired to 
Joseph's house, commissioned with the 
following proposai and condition of com- 
pact: that Joseph should defy the notice 
given him to quit, they pledging them- 
selves that he should not be expelled. 
Whether he agreed or not, they were 
equally determined, they said, when their 
turn came, to defend the village; but if 
he would cast in his lot-with them, they 
would, in defending him, gain the ad- 
vantage of having the question settled 
three months sooner for themselves. Blue 
Peter sought to dissuade them, specially 
insisting on the danger of bloodshed. They 
laughed. They had anticipated objection, 
but being of the youngest and roughest in 
the place, the idea of a scrimmage was, 
neither in itself nor in.its probable conse- 
quences, at all repulsive to them. They 
answered that a little blood-letting would 
do nobody any harm ; neither would there 
be much of that, for they scorned to use 
any weapon sharper than their fists or 
a good thick ruzg - the women and chil- 
dren would take stones of course. No- 
body would be killed, but every meddle- 
some authority taught to let Scaurnose 
and fishers alone. Peter objected that 
their enemies could easily starve them 
out. Dubs rejoined that if they took 
care to keep the sea-door open, their 
friends at Portlossie would not let them 
starve. Grosert said he made no doubt 
the factor would have the Seaton to fight 
as well as Scaurnose, for they must see 
plainly enough that their turn .would 
come next. Joseph said the factor would 
apply to the magistrates, and they would 
call out the militia. 

“An’ we'll call out Buckie,” answered 
Dubs. 
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“Man,” said Fite Folp, the eldest of the 
three, ‘the haill shore, frae the Brough 
to Fort George, ill be up in a jiffie, an’ 
a’ the cuintray, frae John o’ Groats to 
Berwick, ‘ill hear hoo the fisher-fowk ’s 
misguidit; an’ at last it ‘ll come to the 
king, an’ syne we'll get oor richts, for 
he'll no stan’ to see’t, an’ maitters ‘Il 
sune be set upon a better futtin’ for puir 
fowk ‘at has no freen’ but God an’ the 
sea.” 

The greatness of the result represent- 
ed laid hold of Peter’s imagination, and 
the resistance to injustice necessary to 
reach it stirred the old tar in him. When 
they took their leave he walked halfway 
up the street with them, and then return- 
ed to tell his wife what they had been 
saying, all the way murmuring to him- 
self as he went, “ The Lord is a man of 
war.” And ever as he said the words 
he saw as in a vision the great man-of- 
war in which he had served sweeping 
across the bows of a Frenchman, and 
raking him, gun after gun, from stem to 
stern. Nor did the warlike mood abate 
until he reached home and looked his 
wife in the eyes. He told her all, end- 
ing with the half-repudiatory, half-ten- 
tative words, ‘‘ That’s what they say, ye 
see, Annie.” 

‘And what say ye, Joseph ?” returned 
his wife. 

“Ow! I'm no sayin’,” he answered. 

“What are ye thinkin’ than, Joseph ?” 
she pursued. “Ye canna say ye’re no 
thinkin’.” 

‘Na, I'll no say that, lass,” he replied, 
but said no more. 

“Weel, gien ye winna say,” resumed 
Annie, “I wull; an’ my say is, ’at it luiks 
to me unco like takin’ things intil yer ain 
han’.” 

An’ whase han’ sud we tak them intil 
but oor ain ?’’ said Peter, with a falseness 
which in another would have roused his 
righteous indignation. 

“That's no the p’int. It's whase han’ 
ye’re takin’ them ooto’,” returned she,and 
spoke with solemnity and significance. 

Peter made no answer, but the words 

Vengeance is mine began to ring in his 
mental ears, instead of Zhe Lord is 4 
man of war. 
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Before Mr. Graham left them, and 
while Peter’s soul was flourishing, he 
would have simply said that it was 
their part to endure, and leave the rest 
to the God of the sparrows. But now 
the words of men whose judgment had 
no weight with him threw him back upon 
the instinct of self-defence—driven from 
which by the words of his wife, he betook 
himself, not, alas! to the protection, but 
to the vengeance, of the Lord. 

The next day he told the three com- 
missioners that he was sorry to disap- 
point them, but he could not make com- 
mon cause with them, for he could not 
see it his duty to resist, much as it would 
gratify the natural man. They must 
therefore excuse him if he left Scaur- 
nose at the time appointed. He hoped 
he should leave friends behind him. 

They listened respectfully, showed no 
offence, and did not even attempt to ar- 
gue the matter with him. But certain 
looks passed between them. 

After this Blue Peter was a little hap- 
pier in his mind and went more briskly 
about his affairs. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE WANDERER, 


IT was a lovely summer evening, and 
the sun, going down just beyond the point 
of the Scaurnose, shone straight upon the 
Partan’s door. That it was closed in such 
weather had a significance — general as 
well as individual. Doors were oftener 
closed in the Seaton now. The spiritual 
atmosphere of the place was less clear 
and open than hitherto. The behavior 
of the factor, the trouble of their neigh- 
bors, the conviction that the man who de- 
populated Scaurnose would at least raise 
the rents upon them, had brought a cloud 
over the feelings and prospects of its in- 
habitants which their special quarrel with 
the oppressor for Malcolm’s sake had 
drawn deeper around the Findlays; and 
hence it was that the setting sun shone 
upon the closed door of their cottage. 

But a shadow darkened it, cutting off 
the level stream of rosy red. An aged 
man in Highland garments stood and 
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knocked. His overworn dress looked 
fresher and brighter in the friendly rays, 
but they shone very yellow on the bare 
hollaws of his old knees. It was Dun- 
can MacPhail, the supposed grandfather 
of Malcolm. He was older and feebler 
—I had almost said blinder, but that 
could not be—certainly shabbier than 
ever. The glitter of dirk and broad- 
sword at his sides, and the many-col- 
ored ribbons adorning the old bagpipes 
under his arm, somehow enhanced the 
look of more than autumnal, of wintry, 
desolation in his appearance. Before he 
left the Seaton the staff he carried was 
for show rather than use, but now he was 
bent over it, as if but for it he would fall 
into his grave. His knock was feeble 
and doubtful, as if unsure of a welcom- 
ing response. He was broken, sad and 
uncomforted. 

A moment passed. The door was un- 
latched, and within stood the Partaness, 
wiping her hands in her apron and looking 
thunderous. But when she saw who it was 
her countenance and manner changed ut- 
terly. “Preserve ’s a’! Ye’re a sicht for 
sair e’en, Maister MacPhail !"’ she cried, 
holding out her hand, which the blind 
man took as if he saw as well as she. 
“Come awa’ but the hoose. Wow! but 
ye’re walcome !” 

“She thanks your own self, Mistress 
Partan,” said Duncan, as he followed 
her in; “and her heart will pe thanking 
you for ta coot welcome; and it will pe a 
long time since she'll saw you howefer.” 

“Noo, noo,” exclaimed Meg, stopping 
in the middle of her little kitchen as she 
was getting a chair for the old man, and 
turning upon him to revive on the first 
possible chance what had been a stand- 


ing quarrel between them, “what can pelt * 


the rizzon ’at gars ane like you, ’at never 
saw man or wuman i’ yer lang life, the 
verra meenute ye open yer mou’ say its 
lang sin’ ye saw me? A mensefu’ body 
like you, Maister MacPhail, sud speyk 
mair to the p’int.” 

“Ton't you'll pe preaking her heart 
with ta one hand while you'll pe clap- 
ping her head with ta other,” said the 
piper. “Ton’t pe taking her into your 
house to pe telling her she can’t see. I$ 
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it that old Tuncan is not a man as much 
as any woman in ta world, tat you'll pe 
telling her she can’t see? I tell you she 
can see, and more tan you'll pe think. 
And I will tell it to you, tere iss a pape 
in this house, and tere wass pe none 
when Tuncan she’ll co away.” 

‘We a’ ken ye hae the second sicht,” 
said Mrs. Findlay, who had not expect- 
ed such a reply; “an’ it was only o’ the 
first I spak. Haith! it wad be ’ill set o’ 
me to anger ye the moment ye come 
back to yer ain. Sit ye doon there by 
the chimla-neuk till I mak ye a dish o’ 
tay. Or maybe ye wad prefar a drap 
0’ parritch an’ milk? It’s no muckle 
I hae to offer ye, but ye cudna be mair 
walcome.” 

As easily appeased as irritated, the 
old man sat down with a grateful, placid 
look, and while the tea was drawing, Mrs. 
Findlay, by judicious questions, gather- 
ed from him the story of his adventures. 

Unable to rise above the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of finding that the 
boy he loved as his own soul, and had 
brought up as his own son, was actually 
the child of a Campbell woman, one of 
the race to which belonged the murderer 
of his people in Glenco, and which there- 
fore he hated with an absolute passion 
of hatred—unable also to endure the ter- 
rible schism in his being occasioned by 
the conflict between horror at the Camp- 
bell blood and ineffaceable affection for 
the youth in whose veins it ran, and who 
so fully deserved all the love he had lav- 
ished upon him—he had concluded to 
rid himself of all the associations of place 
and people and event now grown so pain- 
ful, to make his way back to his native 
Glenco, and there endure his humiliation 
as best he might, beheld of the moun- 
tains which had beheld the ruin of his 
race. He would end the few and miser- 
able days of his pilgrimage amid the 
rushing of the old torrents and the call- 
ing of the old winds about the crags and 
precipices that had hung over his dark- 
some yet blessed childhood. These were 
still his friends. But he had not gone 
many days’ journey before a farmer found 
him on the road insensible and took him 
home. As he recovered, his longing after 





his boy Malcolm grew until it rose to 
agony, but he fought with his heart, and 
believed he had overcome it. The boy 
was a good boy, he said to himself; the 
boy had been to him as the son of his 
own heart; there was no fault to find 
with him or in him; he was as brave as 
he was kind, as sincere as he was clever, 
as strong as he was gentle; he could play 
on the bagpipes and very nearly talk 
Gaelic; but his mother was a Campbell, 
and for that there was no help. To be 
on loving terms with one in whose veins 
ran a single drop of the black pollution 
was a thing no MacDhonuill must dream 
of. He had lived a man of honor, and 
he would die a man of honor, hating the 
Campbells to their last generation. How 
should the bard of his clan ever talk to 
his own soul if he knew himself false to 
the name of his fathers? Hard fate for 
him! As if it were not enough that he 
had been doomed to save and rear a 
child of the brood abominable, he was 
yet further doomed, worst fate of all, to 
love the evil thing: he could not tear the 
lovely youth from his heart. But he could 
go farther and farther from him. 

As soon as he was able he resumed his 
journey westward, and at length reached 


his native glen, the wildest spot in all the 


island. There he found indeed the rush 
of the torrents and the call of the winds 
unchanged, but when his soul cried out 
in its agonies, they went on with the same 
song that had soothed his childhood: for 
the heart of the suffering man they had 
no response. Days passed before he 
came upon a creature who remembered 
him, for more than twenty years were 
gone, and a new generation had come 
up since he forsook the glen. Worst of 
all, the clan spirit was dying out, the 
family type of government all but ex- 
tinct, the patriarchal vanishing in a low 
form of the feudal, itself already in ab- 
ject decay. The hour of the Celt was 
gone by, and the long-wandering raven, 
returning at last, found the ark it had 
left afloat on the waters dry and deserted 
and rotting to dust. There was not even 
a cottage in which he could hide his head. 
The one he had forsaken when cruelty 
and crime drove him out had fallen to 
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ruins, and now there was nothing of it 
left but its foundations. The people of 
the inn at the mouth of the valley did 
their best for him, but he learned by ac- 
cident that they had Campbell connec- 
tions, and, rising that instant, walked 
from it for ever. He wandered about 
for a time, playing his pipes, and every- 
where hospitably treated, but at length 
his heart could endure its hunger no 
more: he must see his boy, or die. He 
walked, therefore, straight to the cottage 
of his quarrelsome but true friend, Mis- 
tress Partan, to learn that his benefac- 
tor, the marquis, was dead, and Malcolm 
gone. But here alone could he hope ever 
to see him again, and the same night he 
sought his cottage in the grounds of Los- 
sie House, never doubting his right to 
reoccupy it. But the door was locked, 
and he could find no entrance. He went 
to the House, and there was referred to 
the factor. But when he knocked at his 
door and requested the key of the cot- 
tage, Mr. Crathie, who was in the middle 
of his third tumbler, came raging out of 
his dining-room, cursed him for an old 
Highland goat, and heaped insults on 
him and his grandson indiscriminately. 
It was well he kept the door between him 
and the old man, for otherwise he would 
never have finished the said third tum- 
bler. That door carried in it thenceforth 
the marks of every weapon that Duncan 
bore, and indeed the half of his sgtan 
dhu was the next morning found stick- 
ing in it, like the sting which the bee is 
doomed to leave behind her. He re- 
turned to Mistress Partan white and 
trembling, in a mountainous rage with 
“ta low-pred hount of a factor.” Her 
sympathy was enthusiastic, for they shar- 
ed a common wrath. And now came 
the tale of the factor's cruelty to the 
fishers, his hatred of Malcolm and his 
general wildness of behavior. The piper 
vowed to shed the last drop of his blood 
in defence of his Mistress Partan. But 
when, to strengthen the force of his as- 
severation, he drew the dangerous-look- 
ing dirk from its sheath, she threw her- 
self upon him, wrenched it from his hand, 
and testified that “‘fules sudna hae chap- 
pin’-sticks, nor yet teylors guns.” It was 
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days before Duncan discovered where 
she had hidden it. But not the less 
heartily did she insist on his taking up 
his abode with her; and the very next 
day he resumed his old profession of 
lamp-cleaner to the community. 

When Miss Horn heard that he had 
come, and where he was, her old feud 
with Meg Partan rendering it imprudent 
to call upon him, she watched for him in 
the street and welcomed him home, as- 
suring him that.if ever he should wish to 
change his quarters her house was at his 
service. 

“I’m nae Cam’ell, ye ken, Duncan,” 
she concluded, ‘an’ what an auld wuman 
like mysel’ can du to mak ye coamfort- 
able sall no fail, an’ that I promise ye.” 

The old man thanked her with the 
perfect courtesy of the Celt, confessed 
that he was not altogether at ease where 
he was, but said he must not hurt the 
feelings of Mistress Partan, “for she'll 
not pe a paad womans,” he added, “ but 
her house will pe aalways in ta flames, 
howefer.” 

So he remained where he was, and the 
general heart of the Seaton was not a 
little revived by the return of one whose 
presence reminded them of a better time, 
when no such cloud as now threatened 
them heaved its ragged sides above their 
horizon. 

The factor was foolish enough to at- 
tempt inducing Meg to send her guest 
away. 2 

“We want no landloupin’ knaves, old 
or young, about Lossie,” he said. “If 
the place is no keepit dacent, we'll never 
get the young marchioness to come near 
’s again.” 

“’Deed, factor,” returned Meg, en- 
hancing the force of her utterance by 
a composure marvelous from its rarity, 
“the first thing to mak’ the place—I'll 
no say dacent, sae lang there’s sae mony 
claverin’ wives in't, but—mair dacent 
nor it has been for the last ten year, wad 
be to sen’ factors back whaur they cam’ 
frae.” 

“And whaur may that be ?” asked Mr. 
Crathie. : 

“That's mair nor I richtly can say,” 
answered Meg Partan, “ but auld-farand 
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fouk threepit it was somewhaur ’‘ithin the 
swing o’ Sawtan’s tail.” 

The reply on the factor’s lips as he 
left the house tended to justify the rude 
sarcasm, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
MID-OCEAN. 

THERE came a breath of something 
in the east. It was neither wind nor 
warmth, It was light before it is light 
to the eyes of men. Slowly and softly 
it grew, until, like the dawning soul in 
the face of one who lies in a faint, the 
life of light came back to the world, and 
at last the whole huge hollow hemisphere 
of rushing sea and cloud-flecked sky lay 
like a great empty heart, waiting, in con- 
scious glory of the light, for the central 
glory, the coming lord of day. And in 
the whole crystalline hollow, gleaming 
and flowing with delight, yet waiting for 
more, the Psyche was the one only lone- 
ly life-bearing thing—the one cloudy 
germ-spot afloat in the bosom of the 
great roc-egg of sea and sky, whose 
sheltering nest was the universe with its 
walls of flame. 

Florimel woke, rose, went on deck, 
and for a moment was fresh born. It 
was a fore-scent—even this could not be 
called a fore-taste—of the kingdom of 
heaven; but Florimel never thought of 
the kingdom of heaven, the ideal of her 
own existence. She could, however, half 
appreciate this earthly outbreak of its 
glory, this incarnation of truth invisible. 
Round her, like a thousand doves, clam- 
ored with greeting wings the joyous sea- 
wind. Up came a thousand dancing 
billows to shout their good - morning. 
Like a petted animal importunate for 
play, the breeze tossed her hair and 
dragged at her fluttering garments, then 
rushed into the Psyche’s sails, swelled 
them yet deeper, and sent her dancing 
over the dancers. The sun peered up 
like a mother waking and looking out 
on her frolicking children. Black shad- 
ows fell from sail to sail, slipping and 
shifting, and one long shadow of the 
Psyche herself shot over the world to 
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the very gates of the west, but held her 
not, for she danced and leaned and flew 
as if she had but just begun her coranto- 
lavolta fresh with the morning, and had 
not been dancing all the livelong night 
over the same floor. Lively as any new- 
born butterfly—not like a butterfly’s flit- 
ting and hovering—was her flight, for 
still, like one that longed, she sped and 
strained and flew. The joy of bare life 
swelled in Florimel’s bosom. She look- 
ed up, she looked around, she breathed 
deep. The cloudy anger that had rush- 
ed upon her like a watching tiger the 
moment she waked fell back, and left 
her soul a clear mirror to reflect God’s 
dream of a world. She turned and saw 
Malcolm at the tiller, and the cloudy 
wrath sprung upon her. He stood com- 
posed and clear and cool as the morn- 
ing, without sign of doubt or conscience 
of wrong, now peeping into the binnacle, 
now glancing at the sunny sails, where 
swayed across and back the dark shad- 
ows of the rigging as the cutter leaned 
and rose like a child running and stag- 
gering over the multitudinous and un- 
stable hillocks. She turned from him. 

“Good-morning, my lady!" What a 
good morning it is!” As in all his ad- 
dress to his mistress, the freedom of the 
words did not infect the tone: that was 
resonant of essential honor. “Strange 
to think,” he went on, “that the sun him- 
self there is only a great fire, and knows 
nothing about it! There must be a sun 
to that sun, or the whole thing is a vain 
show. There must be One to whom each 
is itself, yet the all makes a whole—One 
who is at once both centre and circum- 
ference to all.” 

Florimel cast on him a scornful look. 
For not merely was he talking his usual 
unintelligible rubbish of poetry, but he 
had the impertinence to speak as if he 
had done nothing amiss and she had no 
ground for being offended with him. She 
made him no answer. A cloud came 
over Malcolm’s face, and until she went 
again below he gave his attention to his 
steering. 

In the mean time, Rose, who happily 
had turned out as good a sailor as her 
new mistress, had tidied the little cabin, 
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and Florimel found, if not quite such a 
sumptuous breakfast laid as at Portland 
Place, yet a far better appetite than usual 
to meet what there was; and when she 
had finished her temper was better, and 
she was inclined to think less indignant- 
ly of Malcolm’s share in causing her so 
great a pleasure. She was not yet quite 
spoiled. She was still such a lover of the 
visible world and of personal freedom 
that the thought of returning to Lon- 
don and its leaden-footed hours would 
now have been unendurable. At this 
moment she could have imagined no 
better thing than thus to go tearing 
through the water—home to her home. 
For although she had spent little of her 
life at Lossie House, she could not but 
prefer it unspeakably to the schools in 
which she had passed almost the whole 
of the preceding .portion of it. There 
was little or nothing in the affair she 
could have wished otherwise. except its 
origin. She was mischievous enough to 
enjoy even the thought of the conster- 
nation it would cause at Portland Place. 
She did not realize all its awkwardness. 
A letter to Lady Bellair when she reached 
home would, she said to herself, set 
everything right: and if Malcolm had 
now repented and put about, she would 
instantly have ordered him to hold on 
for Lossie. But it was mortifying that 
she should have come at the will of Mal- 
colm, and not by her own— worse than 
mortifying that perhaps she would have 
to say so. If she were going to say so 
she must turn him away as soon as she 
arrived. There was no help for it. She 
dared not keep him after that in the face 
of society. But she might take the bold, 
and perhaps a little dangerous, measure 
of adopting the flight as altogether her 
own madcap idea. Her thoughts went 
floundering in the bog of expediency 
until she was tired, and declined from 
thought to reverie. Then, dawning out 
of the dreamland of her past, appeared 
the image of Lenorme. Pure pleasure, 
glorious delight, such as she now felt, 
could not long possess her mind without 
raising in its charmed circle the vision of 
the only man except her father whom 
she had ever something like loved. Her 
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behavior to him had not yet roused in 
her shame or sorrow or sense of wrong. 
She had driven him from her; she was 
ashamed of her relation to him; she had 
caused him bitter suffering ; she had all 


| but promised to marry another man; yet 


she had not the slightest wish for that 
man’s company there and then: with no 
one of her acquaintance but Lenorme 
could she have shared this conscious 
splendor of life. ‘Would to God he 
had been born a gentleman instead of 
a painter!” she said to herself when 
her imagination had brought him from 
the past and set him in the midst of the 
present. “Rank,” she said, “I am above 
caring about. In that he might be ever 
so far my inferior and welcome, if only 
he had been of a good family, a gentle- 
man born.” She was generosity, mag- 
nanimity itself, in her own eyes. Yet 
he was of far better family than she 
knew, for she had never taken the trou- 
ble to inquire into his history. And now 
she was so much easier in her mind since 
she had so cruelly broken with him that 
she felt positively virtuous because she 
had done it and he was not at that mo- 
ment by her side. And yet if he had 
that moment stepped from behind the 
mainsail she would in all probability 
have thrown herself into his arms. 

The day passed on. Florimel grew 
tired and went to sleep; woke and had 
her dinner; took a volume of the Ara- 
bian Nights and read herself again to 
sleep; woke again; went on deck; saw 
the sun growing weary in the west. And 
still the unwearied wind blew, and still 
the Psyche danced on, as unwearied as 
the wind. 

The sunset was rather an assumption 
than a decease, a reception of him out 
of their sight into an eternity of gold and 
crimson; and when he was gone, and the 
gorgeous bliss had withered into a dove- 
hued grief, then the cool, soft twilight, 
thoughtful of the past and its love, crept 
out of the western caves over the breast 
of the water, and filled the dome, and 
made of itself a great lens royal, through 
which the stars and their motions were 
visible; and the ghost of Aurora with 
both hands lifted her shroud above her 
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head, and made a dawn for the moon 
on the verge of the watery horizon—a 
dawn as of the past, the hour of inverted 
hope. Nota word all day had been ut- 
tered between Malcolm and his mis- 
tress: when the moon appeared, with 
the waves sweeping up against her face, 
he approached Florimel where she sat in 
the stern. Davy was steering. “ Will your 
ladyship come forward and see how the 
Psyche goes?” he said. “At the stern 
you can see only the passive part of her 
motion. It is quite another thing to see 
the will of her at work in the bows.” 

At first she was going to refuse, but 
she changed her mind, or her mind 
changed her: she was not much more 
of a living and acting creature yet than 
the Psyche herself. She said nothing, 
but rose and permitted Malcolm to help 
her forward. 

It was the moon’s turn ‘now to be level 
with the water, and as Florimel stood on 
the larboard side, leaning over and gaz- 
ing down, she saw her shine through the 
little feather of spray the cutwater sent 
curling up before it and turn it into pearls 
and semi-opals. 

“She’s got a bone in her mouth, you 
see, my lady,” said old Travers. 

“Go aft till I call you, Travers,” said 
Malcolm. 

Rose was in Florimel’s cabin, and they 
were now quite alone. : 

‘““My lady,” said Malcolm, “I can’t 
bear to have you angry with me.” 

“Then you ought not to deserve it,” 
returned Florimel. 

“My lady, if you knew all, you would 
not say I deserved it.” 

“Tell me all, then, and let me judge.” 

“T cannot tell you all yet, but I will 
tell you something which may perhaps 
incline you to feel merciful. Did your 
ladyship ever think what could make 
me so much attached to your father?” 

“No indeed. I never saw anything 
peculiar in it. Even now-a-days there 
are servants to be found who love their 
masters. It seems to me natural enough. 
Besides, he was very kind to you.” 

“It was natural indeed, my lady— 
more natural than you think. Kind to 
me he was, and that was natural too.” 


, 
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“Natural to him, no doubt, for he was 
kind to everybody.” 

““My grandfather told you something 
of my early history, did he not, -my 
lady ?” 

“Yes: at least I think I remember 
his doing so.” 

“Will you recall it, and see whether 
it suggests nothing?” 

But Florimel could remember noth- 
ing in particular, she said. She had, in 
truth, forasmuch as she was interested 
at the time, forgotten almost everything 
of the story. “I really cannot think 
what you mean,” she added. “If you 
are going to be mysterious I shall re- 
sume my place by the tiller. Travers 
is deaf and Davy is dumb: I prefer 
either.” 

“My lady,” said Malcolm, “your fa- 
ther knew my mother, and persuaded 
her that he loved her.” 

Florimel drew herself up, and would 
have looked him to ashes if wrath could 
burn. 

Malcolm saw he must come to the 
point at once or the parley would cease. 
“My lady,” he said, “your father was 
my father too. I am a son of the mar- 
quis of Lossie, and your brother—your 
ladyship’s half-brother, that is.” 

She looked a little stunned. The 
gleam died out of her eyes and the glow 
out of her cheek. She turned and lean- 
ed over the bulwark. He said no more, 
but stood watching her. She raised her- 
self suddenly, looked at him and said, 
“Do I understand you?” 

“IT am your brother,” Malcolm re- 
peated. 

She made a step forward and held out 
her hand. He took the little thing in 
his great grasp tenderly. Her lip trem- 
bled. She gazed at him for an instant, 
full in the face, with a womanly, believ- 
ing expression. “My poor Malcolm!” 
she said. “I am sorry for you.” 

She withdrew her hand, and again 
leaned over the bulwark. Her heart 
was softened toward her groom-brother, 
and for a moment it seemed to her that 
some wrong had been done. Why should 
the one be a marchioness and the other 
a groom? Then came the thought that 
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now all was explained. Every peculiar- 
ity of the young man, every gift extra- 
ordinary of body, mind or spirit, his 
strength, his beauty, his courage and 
honesty, his simplicity, nobleness and 
affection — yes, even what in 42m was 
mere doggedness and presumption—all, 
everything, explained itself to Florimel in 
the fact that the incomprehensible fish- 
erman-groom, that talked like a parson, 
was the son of her father. She never 
thought of the woman that was his moth- 
er, and what share she might happen to 
have in the phenomenon —thought only 
of her father, and a little pitifully of the 
half honor and more than half disgrace 
infolding the very existence of her at- 
tendant. As usual, her thoughts were 
confused. The one moment the poor 
fellow seemed to exist only on suffer- 
ance, having no right to be there at all, 
for as fine a fellow as he was: the next 
she thought how immeasurably he was 
indebted to the family of the Colonsays. 
Then arose the remembrance of his ar- 
rogance and presumption in assuming 
on such a ground something more than 
guardianship, absolute tyranny, over her, 
and with the thought prid¢ and injury at 
once got the upper hand. Was she to 
be dictated to by a low-born, low-bred 
fellow like that—a fellow whose hands 
were harder than any leather, not with 
doing things for his amusement, but ac- 
tually with earning his daily bread — 
one that used to smell so of fish—on the 
ground of a right too, and such a right 
as ought to exclude him for ever from 
her presence? 

She turned to him again. “How long 
have you known this —this— painful — 
indeed I must confess to’ finding it an 
awkward and embarrassing fact? I pre- 
sume you do know it?” she said coldly 
and searchingly. 

‘My father confessed it on his death- 
bed.” 

‘Confessed !” echoed Florimel's pride, 
but she restrained her tongue. “It ex- 
plains much,” she said with a sort of 
judicial relief. ‘There has been a great 
change upon you since then. Mind, I 
only say explains. It could never justify 
such behavior as yours—no, not if you 
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had been my true brother. There is 
some excuse, I dare say, to be made for 
your ignorance and inexperience. No 
doubt the discovery turned your head. 
Still, I am at a loss to understand how 
you could imagine that sort of—of—-that 
sort of thing gave you any right over 
me.” 

“Love has its rights, my lady,” said 
Malcolm. 

Again her eyes flashed and her cheek 
flushed: “I cannot permit you to talk 
so to me. You must not fancy such 
things are looked upon in our position 
with the same indifference as in yours, 
You must not flatter yourself that you 
can be allowed to cherish the same feel- 
ings toward me as if—as if—you were 
really my brother. I am sorry for you, 
Malcolm, as I said already, but you have 
altogether missed your mark if you think 
that can alter facts or shelter you from 
the consequences of presumption.” 

Again she turned away. Malcolm’s 
heart was sore for her. How grievously 
she had sunk from the Lady Florimel 
of the old days! It was all from being 
so constantly with that wretched woman 
and her vile nephew. Had he been 
able to foresee such a rapid declension 
he would have taken her away long ago, 
and let come of her feelings what might. 
He had been too careful over them. 

“Indeed,” Florimel resumed, but this 
time without turning toward him, “I do 
not see how things can possibly, after 
what you have told me, remain as they 
are. I should not feel at all comfortable 
in having one about me who would be 
constantly supposing he had rights and 
reflecting on my father for fancied in- 
justice, and whom I fear nothing could 
prevent from taking liberties. It is very 
awkward indeed, Malcolm—very awk- 
ward. But it is your own fault that you 
are so changed ; and I must say I should 
not have expected it of you: I should 
have thought you had more good sense 
and regard for me. If I were to tell the 
world why I wanted to keep you, people 
would but shrug their shoulders and tell 
me to get rid of you; and if I said noth- 
ing, there would always be something 
coming up that required explanation. 
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Besides, you would for ever be trying to 
convert me to one or other of your fool- 
ish notions. I hardly know what to do. 
I will consult—my friends on the subject. 
And yet I would rather they knew noth- 
ing of it. My father, you see—” She 
paused. “If you had been my real 
brother it would have been different.” 

“I am your real brother, my lady, and 
I have tried to behave like one ever since 
I knew it.” 

“Yes, you have been troublesome: I 
have always understood that brothers 
were troublesome. I am told they are 
given to taking upon them the charge 
of their sisters’ conduct. But I would 
not have even you think me heartless. 
If you had been a vea/ brother, of course 
I should have treated you differently.” 

“I don’t doubt it, my lady, for every- 
thing would have been different then. I 
should have been the marquis of Lossie, 
and you would have been Lady Florimel 
Colonsay. But it would have made little 
difference in one thing: I could not have 
loved you better than I do now, if only 


you would believe it, my lady.” 

The emotion of Malcolm, evident in his 
voice as he said this, seemed to touch her 
alittle. ‘I believe it, my poor Malcolm,” 
she returned, “ quite as much as I want or 


as it is pleasant to believe it. I think yqu 
would do a good deal for me, Malcolm. 
But then you are so rude! take things 
into your own hands, and do things for 
me I don't want done! You w// judge, 
not only for yourself, but forme! How 
can aman of your training and position 
judge for a lady of mine? Don’t you 
see the absurdity of it? At times it has 
been very awkward indeed. Perhaps 


when I am married it might be arranged ;_ 


but I don’t know.” Here Malcolm ground 
his teeth, but was otherwise irresponsive 
as a block of stone. “ How would a game- 
keeper's place suit you? That is a half- 
gentlemanly kind of post. I will speak 
to the factor, and see what can be done. 
But on the whole, I ¢4éz, Malcolm, it 
will be better you should go. I am very 
sorry. I wish you had not told me. It 
is very painful to me. You should not 
have told me. These things are not in- 
tended to be talked of. Suppose you 
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were to marry—say—” She stopped ab- 
ruptly, and it was well both for herself 
and Malcolm that she caught back the 
name that was on her lips. 

The poor girl must not be judged as if 
she had been more than a girl, or other 
than one with every disadvantage of evil 
training. Had she been four or five years 
older, she might have been a good deal 
worse, and have seemed better, for she 
would have kept much of what she had 
now said to herself, and would perhaps 
have treated her brother more kindly 
while she cared even less for him. 

“What will you do with Kelpie, my 
lady ?” asked Malcolm quietly. 

“There it is, you see!” she returned. 
“So awkward! If you had not told me, 
things could have gone on as before, and 
for your sake I could have pretended I 
came this voyage of my own will. and 
pleasure. Now, I don’t know what I can 
do—except indeed you— Let me see: 
if you were to hold your tongue, and 
tell nobody what you have just told me, 
I don’t know but you might stay till you 
got her so far trained that another man 
could manage her. I might,,even be 
able to ride her myself. Will you prom- 
ise ?”” 

“I will promise not to let the fact come 


- out so long as I am in your service, my 


lady.” . 

“After all that has passed I think you 
might promise me a little more. But I 
will not press it.”’ 

“May I ask what it is, my lady ?” 

“T am not going to press it, for I do 
not choose to make a favor of it. Still, 
I do not see that it would be such a 
mighty favor to ask of one who owes 
respect at least to the house of Lossie. 
But I will not ask. I will only sugges? 
Malcolm, that you should leave this part 
of the country—say this country alto- 
gether—and go to America or New South 
Wales or the Cape of Good Hope. If 
you will take the hint, and promise nev- 
er to speak a word of this unfortunate— 
yes, I must be honest and allow there is 
a sort of relationship between us—but if 
you will keep it secret I will take care 
that something is done for you—some- 
thing, I mean, more than you could have 
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any right to expect. And mind,I am 
not asking you to conceal anything that 
could reflect honor upon you or dishonor 
upon us.” 

“T cannot, my lady.” 

“I scarcely thought you would. Only 
you hold such grand ideas about self- 
denial that I thought it might-be agree- 
able to you to have an opportunity of 
exercising the virtue at a small expense 
and a great advantage.” 

Malcolm was miserable. Who could 
have dreamed to find in her such a 
woman of the world? He must break 
off the hopeless interview. ‘‘Then, my 
lady,” he said, ‘I suppose I am to give 
my chief attention to Kelpie, and things 
are to be as they have been ?” 

“For the present. And as to this last 
piece of presumption, I will so far for- 
give you as to take the proceeding on 
myself—mainly because it: would have 
been my very choice had you submitted 
ittome. There is nothing I should have 
preferred to a sea-voyage and returning 
to Lossie at this time of the year. But 
you also must be silent on your insuffer- 
able share in the business. And for the 
other matter, the least arrogance or as- 
sumption I shall consider to absolve me 
at once from all obligation toward you 
of anysort. Such relationships are zever 
acknowledged.” 

“Thank you— sister,” said Malcolm 
—a last forlorn experiment; and as he 
said the word he looked lovingly in her 
eyes. 

She drew herself up like the princess 
Lucifera, ‘with loftie eyes, halfe loth to 
looke so lowe,”’ and said, cold as ice, “If 
once I hear that word on your lips again, 
as between you and me, Maicolm, I shall 
that very moment discharge you from my 
service as fora misdemeanor. You have 
no claim upon me, and the world will not 
blame me.” 


“Certainly not, my lady. I beg your 
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pardon. But there is one who perhaps 
will blame you a little.” 

“I know what you mean, but I don’t 
pretend to any of your religious motives. 
When I do, then you may bring them to 
bear upon me.” 

“I was not so foolish as you think me, 
my lady. I merely imagined you might 
be as far or as a Chinaman,” said Mal- 
colm with a poor attempt at a smile. - 

“What insolence do you intend now?” 

“The Chinese, my lady, pay the high- 
est respect to their departed parents. 
When I said there was one who would 
blame you a little, I meant your father.” 
He touched his cap and withdrew. 

“Send Rose to me,’’ Florimel called 
after him, and presently with her went 
down to the cabin. 

And still the Psyche soul-like flew. 
Her earthly birth held her to the earth, 
but the ocean upbore her and the breath 
of God drove her on. Little thought 
Florimel to what she hurried her. A 
queen in her own self-sufficiency and 
condescension, she could not suspect how 
little of real, queendom, noble and self- 
sustaining, there was in her being; for 
not a soul of man or woman whose every 
atom leans not upon its father-fact in God 
can sustain itself when the outer wall of 
things begins to tumble toward the centre, 
crushing it in on every side. 

During the voyage no further allusion 
was made by either to what had passed. 
By the next morning Florimel had yet 
again recovered her temper, and, noth- 
ing fresh occurring to irritate her, kept it 
and was kind. 

Malcolm was only too glad to accept 
whatever parings of heart she might offer. 

By the time their flight was over Flori- 
mel almost felt as if it had indeed been 
undertaken at her own desire and mo- 
tion, and was quite prepared to assert that 
such was the fact. 

[vo BE CONTINUED. ] 
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- hie every country in Europe are still 
cherished legends, signs or charms, 
though they shrink from the garish light 
of modern days and ways, and, from 
having been once fondly believed in 
palace and hall, are now forced to hide 
themselves in the hearts of the peasantry. 
From these hearts, which have folded 
round them tenderly, it is getting to be 
a difficult matter to draw them forth; 
for the peasant feels that these things, 
to him so sacred, are to others only the 
superstitions of a darker age. But, by 
whatever harsh name we may call them, 
we cannot afford to lose these relics of a 
time when faith was not a shadow almost 
hopelessly pursued, but.an actual pos- 
session. 
"- Perhaps no people is richer in legend- 
ary lore than the peasantry of the Ger- 


man Tyrol, as there is none more truly 


devout, though they mingle the traditions 
of saints and angels with the still older 
traditions of fairies, water-nymphs and 
bogies in an unconsciously humorous 
way rather shocking to people of a stern- 
er mould. 

Of all their fanciful beliefs, there is 
none that speaks more touchingly of 
their faith in that “good-will to men” 
which Christ brought with him on the 
great Birthday morning than the priv- 
ileges which, not only in the Tyrol, but 
in all Germany, are supposed to belong 
to the “Sunday child.” Not only is this 
blessed infant sure to be “happy and 
bonny, and wise and gay,” but he has 
also from his birth to his first Christmas 
the happiness of constantly conversing 
with the angels. After this, lest he should 
be indiscreet and bring to earth the se- 
crets of Heaven, as he begins to talk he 
loses this privilege, and also the mem- 
ory of the holy intercourse, though not 
its influence upon his heart. But once 
each year, at midnight on Christmas Eve, 
he is strengthened for his next year of 
life by an hour of free converse with his 
ministering angels and guardian saints. 








During the same hour, also, he has the 
power of understanding the language of 
every beast and bird; and even the in- 
sects and the-fish can talk with him if he 
is then in the open air. In this way he 
learns many things which it is well to 
know, though he is rarely able to tell 
how he came by his information ; which 
is a wise provision, as the creatures which 
in our deafness we call dumb might not 
always like to have things reported as 
coming from them. This one happy 
hour of the year the Sunday child may 
be sure of all his life long if only he 
does not permit an impure or a malicious 
thought to intrude upon it. To help him 
to preserve his mind from these while he 
is yet too young to understand the im- 
portance of vigilance, he should never 
be left alone on a Christmas Eve, and 
during the magic hour those who love 
him best should keep repeating the Lord's 
Prayer very softly, so as not to disturb 
the angel visitants. As he grows older 
the Sunday child is constantly instruct- 
ed in the duty of keeping his soul at 
all times pure and sweet, because if evil 
thoughts are habitually allowed he will 
be sure to forget and let them intrude 
upon the sacred hour, and the holy an- 
gels and saints will flee affrighted and 
ashamed, never to return to him again. 
It is mournful to remember that in these 
days very few Sunday children of even 
the devout Tyrolean peasantry have kept 
their happy birthright, though it is be- 
lieved that in bygone centuries, before 
the world had grown so wicked, there 
were many Sunday children who lived 
to be holy men and women of a hundred 
years old, keeping their birthright till the 
angels they had known so long at last 
came to lead them away to paradise. 
Another Tyrolean belief—one that is 
more heathen than Christian, for we find 
something similar to it in all savage na- 
tions—is that all madmen are inspired 
prophets, whose visions and foretellings 
would be of vast use to us if only we 
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were wise enough to interpret them 
aright. He who ill-treats a madman 
will be carried off by the Serpent King 
to live with him beneath the roots of the 
water-willows. 

The christening of a child is not mere- 
ly a respectable form of bestowing a 
name upon the new little inhabitant of 
the world, but here, perhaps more than 
in any other country save Ireland, is es- 
teemed a ceremony of soul-saving effi- 
cacy. Until this has been performed 
many are the devices and constant is 
the vigilance of its friends to preserve 
the unconscious innocent from the evil 
influences which beset the unchristened. 
No one must look at it from curiosity: 
deformities, diseases, evil spirits, bad 
deeds and death, must never be men- 
tioned before it. If by inadvertence any 
such thing should have been named, the 
sign of the cross should be instantly 
made over the little one. To the chris- 


tening of a girl it is always desirable to 
invite a young boy, as it is then supposed 
she will be married early in life, and for 
love, not for her dower. 


Before the child is a year old its nails 
should not be cut, and it should not be 
allowed to see itself in a looking-glass 
or to have its portrait taken. Before the 
child has seen its own image in a mirror 
or in water it has the power of seeing 
itself in its left hand. 

As evil spirits have always some power 
over even a baptized infant until it is 
seven months old, neither they nor fairies 
nor changelings nor any other uncanny 
thing should be spoken of in its hearing. 
If, however, this has been done, any pi- 
ous person present will turn his thumbs 
in to the palms of his hands and breathe 
thrice upon the child, that no harm may 
ensue. 

When one comes honestly into the 
possession of money, it will be sure to 
bring good luck if, before using a pen- 
ny of it, it be laid for a few moments in 
the warm crib of a child that is still in- 
Nocent, because it has not yet learned 
to talk. In whatever evil hands the coin 
may have been before, it is now conse- 
crated, and must bring a blessing with 
its use. 
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When a mother is compelled to leave 
her baby, if only for twenty-four hours, 
she must before departing walk three 
times round the cradle with averted face, 
being careful not to trip. By this she 
takes all longing from the child, and 
engages the angels to watch over it; 
but the charm will be useless if she 
again glances toward the cradle. 

When the Tyrolean leaves home he 
knows that the longing for his beautiful 
mountains will make a strange, lonely 
acing in his heart, and that without 
some saving spell he will pine away, 
and perhaps die, before he can look 
upon their dazzling peaks again. So 
he takes with him a piece cut by his own 
hand from the loaf last baked at home, 
and when he has arrived at his destina- 
tion, no matter how hard or even mouldy 
the bread may be by that time, he will 
not taste of other food or drink until 
after he has silently devoured the home- 
baked crust. This will remove the weary — 
home-sickness from his heart, and give 
him strength and courage to endure till 
the joyful day when he can once more 
set his face toward the snow-peaks of his 
native land. Meanwhile, he cheers him- 
self with the thought that “as in all the 
world they boil with water,”’ so even in 
strange lands there may be found some 
who shall be almost as good as the home- 
people. When-at last the traveled Tyro- 
lean returns to the place he loves so well, 
whose memory has been his one joy 
during his absence, he esteems it a lucky 
thing if the first person met be a boy. 

A removal from one house to another 
is a thing of rare occurrence in this land 
of infrequent changes, and consequent- 
ly is treated as something momentous. 
If the family about to remove consists of 
pious people, who would wish no harm to 
those who may come after them, they will 
take the proper precautions to prevent 
evil spirits from gaining possession of 
the hearth—which they are ever on the 
watch to do—in the interval between the 
outgoing of the one family and the in- 
coming of the next. For this purpose 
all the members of the family gather in 
front of the fire, which has been allowed 


_to get low, and the oldest member will 
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repeat the Lord’s Prayer: then he will 
pour a cupful of water into the fire, re- 
peating these words: ‘“‘ May everything 
bad and evil be thus poured out and 
extinguished! and may those who after 
us kindle a fire here find nothing but 
happiness in their home!” Then each 
member of the family, in the order of his 
age, down to the very youngest, whose 
baby hand may have to be guided, must 
do the same, only in silence. After this 
the eldest person will again pray aloud, 
“So take from us, Lord our God, all aches 
of heart and all home-sickness and all 
discord and hatefulness, and give us 
health and prosperity and a happy home 
where next we kindle our fire!” Then 
each asks and receives the forgiveness 
of the others for any act or word or 
thought which in times past may have 
given offence or injury; and so, without 
daring to cast a backward glance, they 
cross the threshold, not stepping upon 
it, the oldest and the youngest leading 
the way, and no one speaking till all 
are over. 

It will help to bring good luck to the 
new home if the head of the family takes 
with him from the old some slip or root 
of tree or vine; and it is a good omen if 
some young animal, yet unbroken to the 
use of man, as a sheep that has never 
been sheared, or a colt that has worn no 
halter, shall give a bleat or a neigh as 
the family approaches the door of its 
future abode. 

Arrived at the new house, the eldest 
member of the family, with clasped hands 
closely pressing to his breast a prayer- 
book or crucifix, knocks loudly thrice at 
the outer door, and at that of each room 
as he enters them all in turn. The oth- 
er members follow, and in front of the 
hearth on which they are soon to build 
anew their family fire all greet each 
other as if just met after a long parting, 
using especially the words, “ Happiness, 
come—unhappiness, depart."”" The book 
or crucifix is then laid in a window, and 
it is esteemed a happy omen if the sun 
shall shine upon it there. 

If, upon going to a new place of abode, 
it is for any reason desirable to have no 
haunting memories of the old one, it is 





necessary to burn -the last shred of the 
clothing worn when leaving it. For the 
same cause, the nails must be closely 
pared, and some women have been 
known to cut short their hair and some 
men to shave off their beards; but these 
were cases where very great sorrow or 
sin had been felt or done. 

Before animals are removed from one 
farm to another it is essential to fortify 
them against home-sickness and the evil 
eye. For this purpose it is necessary, 
shortly before the contemplated change, 
to bring from the farm to which they are 
going a freshly-cut clod of earth. This 
must be pulverized and mixed with a 
little salt, specimens of all the edible 
herbs which’ grow in the new pastures, 
and a few drops of oil distilled from the 
fir trees. This delectable compound is 
cunningly mixed with the animals’ last 
supply of fodder, and prepares them 
against every ill. That they may be 
easily driven, each is sprinkled with 
holy water as it leaves the stall. Then 
all are decorated with a wreath of flow- 
ers and leaves, that they may know that 
the change is to be a happy one; for in 
the Tyrol it is understood that the domes- 
tic animals have affections and joys and 
sorrows and hopes and fears, just the 
same as we have, only that they can- 
not tell them to us; save, indeed, on the 
Christmas-Eve midnights to those of the 
Sunday children who have not sinned 
away the right to hear them. 

To cure a sick animal (with the saving 
clause, “If the sickness be not mortal”) 
it is only neceSsary to cut and turn over 
the turf on which it lies. 

A belief in dogzes is universal. They 
are always running about in the light of 
the full moon, but they are rarely seen 
by people who have not been neglect- 
ing some known duty or planning some 
wrong-doing. To such the bogies ap- 
pear wrapped in their long hair, which 
looks like human clothes. To men they 
come in the guise of beautiful girls—to 
women they present the appearance of 
handsome young men. But they can 
gain no power until one has been in- 
duced to give them money or a kiss. 
The unlucky creature who has once 
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been thus generous to a bogy is never 
again seen among mortals, though on 
stormy nights he may sometimes be heard 
wailing and sighing round the door of 
his former home. 

Among the Scotch and Irish the fai- 
ries were formerly called “good people,” 
but only by way of blarney, as it was 
supposed that their naturally malevolent 
dispositions might be slightly softened 
by such barefaced flattery ; for it is well 
known that the Devil would like always 
to be called a saint. But in the Tyrol 
the olden-time fairies, now unfortunate- 
ly driven from the earth by the growing 
wickedness of mankind, were really good, 
blessing - bestowing spirits, who never 
brought anything but happiness and 
prosperity to a house. They comforted 
in sorrow, helped'in misfortune and re- 
joiced in times of gladness with the fam- 
ily which was so fortunate as to have 
attracted one of their gentle number. 
There was only one condition which 
they imposed upon one whom they would 
benefit: they must not be asked whence 
they came or who or what they were. 
If this sole condition were not complied 
with, the good fairy shed soft tears of 
regret, and silently withdrew to bless 
with its guardianship those who should 
be more deserving or more discreet. 

Of all the living creatures which were 
once happy in the garden of Eden, none 
came out unchanged excepting the bees. 
All the others were touched by the fla- 
ming sword, and thus made capable of 
malevolence and unhappiness. But the 
bees flew out unnoticed by the angels, 
and so are yet perfectly innocent and 
happy. They never sting a sinless per- 
son. As they are still holy, it is a great 
sin to kill a bee. 

Can any one account for the wide- 
spread aversion to tailors? Is it because 
of a saddening memory of that Eden 
from which the bees alone came out 
holy, and of the lost innocence—which 
needed not so much as a fig-leaf—that 
the now necessary but much-abused tai- 
lor is called with us the “ninth part of a 
man,” and in the Tyrol “a snail's mouth- 
ful”? The poor creature, if a father, 
must not even look upon his own child 
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until after it is christened, lest it should 
turn out a dwarf. 

To preserve one’s house from light- 
ning it is only necessary to plant at each 
corner a hazel tree, to which the blessed 
Virgin has granted an endless immunity 
from lightning on account of the pro- 
tection it once afforded her. She was 
then going over a high mountain, when 
a tremendous thunder-storm came on. 
Near her was a very large hazel tree, 
under whose friendly shelter she remain- 
ed safe. This, too, is the tree from which 
magic wands are made. Inthe German 
Tyrol these wands, while still fresh from 
the tree, have great divining power when 
in the hands of pure and believing people. 

The weeping willow is a sacred tree, 
because, though it was forced in spite of 
its tears and prayers to do a sacrilegious 
act, it has never ceased to mourn and 
weep for its sin. Its boughs were used 
to scourge our blessed Lord, and ever 
since then the sorrowful tree has grieved 
and wept. In paradise its boughs will 
still hang down, but there only with a 
weight of joy. 

In even the Tyrol there has not yet 
been found a charm that will enable one 
to escape death, but there it is at least 
known what will preserve from sudden 
death. One has only to always carry 
about a bullet that has once hit a man. 
Then one may be quite sure of dying 
in one’s bed, with a good and sufficient 
warning to prepare one’s soul. 

In the Tyrol no person mentions any 
evil of the dead, not even to tell the 
truth or but a portion of the truth about 
one who was known in his lifetime to 
have been very detestable ; for is it not 
known that whenever the dead are spo- 
ken of they come to listen? And the 
vengeance of the dead is terrible. 

Grief is the same the world over. 
When one has lost friends one must 
mourn, and may do so without sin so 
long as the grass has not grown over 
the grave. But when once the grass is 
grown every tear shed by the living is 
a pang to the dead. As the saying is, 
“It makes their clothes wet in the other 
world ;” and to give a pang*to the dead 
is a grievous sin. 
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People who live much together, and 
so fall into the same ways of thinking, 
have a happiness elsewhere unknown. 
If by chance one says anything that in 
spirit and form is very nearly what some 
one else has said within the hour, the 
two may have the joy of knowing that 
they have released a soul from purga- 
tory. If two persons make the same 
remark in the same breath, two happy 
souls will drop blessings upon their ben- 
efactors as they float by on their way to 
good Saint Peter’s holy gate. 

These are only a few of the many 
fancies which with an unwritten poetry 
have long enriched the simple life of the 
Tyrolean peasant. But, as no grass will 
grow in the footprint of the Turk, so it 
is to be feared that these wild-flowers of 
tradition will soon cease to bloom in the 
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path of the tourist. We have gathered 
a few while they were fading, and offer 
them to you sadly, as we would offer the 
withered wind-flowers of the Alps, beg- 
ging you to cherish them in memory of 
the beauty they once possessed. It may 
not be very long ere the peasant, with 
tourist-sharpened wits, will urge us to 
buy his legends and fairy-tales, as he 
now seeks to sell us his milk and eggs 
and the views from his glorious moun- 
tains. For a set price he will present us 
a bouquet of myths, and they shall be 
more highly colored than the quaint 
fancies we have gleaned, as the wax 
rose is brighter than the dried rosebud; 
but better are the ashes of the real rose 
than the scentless glories of its gaudy 
copy. - ETHEL C. GALE. 





THE PRIEST’S SON. 


, aeniagel twenty years ago I was visit- 
ing my aunt’s many estates while 


acting as her agent. The different vil- 
lage priests whose acquaintance I thought 
it my duty to make seemed to be a monot- 
onous set of men, all Cut on the same 
pattern. But finally, in the last village 
I had to inspect, I came across a priest 
who was very unlike his colleagues. He 
was a very old man, almost decrepit, 
and had it not been for the urgent en- 
treaties of his parishioners, who loved 
and respected him very much—a rare 
thing in Russia—he would long before 
that have resigned. 

Two things struck me in Father Alexis, 
for that was this priest’s name: in the 
first place, he not only asked nothing 
for himself, but told me at once that he 
really needed nothing; and secondly, I 
do not remember ever having seen on 
a human face a sadder expression, one 
more completely detached from outside 
matters: it, was what is called an ex- 
pression of living death. His features 





were uninteresting and of the rustic type; 
his forehead was wrinkled; he had little 
gray eyes, a large nose, a pointed beard; 
his skin was red and weatherbeaten. But 
the expression! In its dull indifference 
there lingered but a vague, sad trace of 
life. And his voice was dull and heavy. 

I fell ill, and was obliged to keep my 
bed for some days. Father Alexis came 
to see me every evening—not to talk, but 
to play douraki with me. He appeared 
to take more pleasure in the game than 
I did. Once, when he had just beaten 
me several times in succession, I turned 
the conversation to his past life and the 
griefs of which the traces were still so 
manifest. Father Alexis did not comply 
at once with my wish, but at last he told 
me his story. I must have pleased him 
in some way or other, for certainly he 
would not have been so open with every 
one. 

I shall try to give you the very words 
he used. Father Alexis talked very 
simply, clearly and logically, without 
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any of the pompous expressions one 
hears at the seminaries and in the prov- 
inces. I have often noticed that those 
Russians who have had a hard experi- 
ence of life, and have become resigned 
to everything, use very simple forms of 
speech, whatever their social condition 
may be. 

Father Alexis began: I had a good, 
sensible wife. I loved her with my whole 
heart, and she bore me eight children, 
but they almost all died in infancy. One 
of my sons became an archbishop: he 
died not long since in his diocese. My 
other son, James— I am going to tell 
you about him. 

I put him in the seminary of the city of 
T——. Soon I began to hear the most 
favorable reports about him : he was first 
in every class. While a little boy at 
home he was noted for his diligence and 
quiet, never uttering a word all day, but 
sitting quietly reading a book. He never 
gave either his mother or me the slight- 
est uneasiness. He was a good little 


fellow; only sometimes he had strange 


dreams, and his health was very delicate. 

Once a singular thing happened. He 
was just ten years old. He went out 
from the house at daybreak on the vigil 
of St. Peter, and stayed out all the morn- 
ing. At last he came back. My wife 
and I asked him where he had been. 

“TI went out to walk in the woods,” he 
said, “‘and I met a little green old man 
who talked a good deal with me, and 
gave me some little nuts which are very 
good to eat.” , 

“Who was the little green old man ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said: “I never saw 
him before. A very little old man, with 
a hunch on his back, who sprang about 
and laughed all the time. He was green 
—as green as the leaves.” 

“What! was his face green too?” 

“Face, hair and eyes.” 

Our son had never told a lie, but at 
this his mother and I began to have our 
doubts. 

“You fell asleep in the woods, the sun 
shone on your face, and you dreamed 
about the old man.” 

“I did not fall asleep; and besides, 


since you don’t believe me, here is one 
Vor. XIX.—47 
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of the little nuts which was left in my 
pocket.” And with these words James 
drew the nut from his pocket and show- 
edittous. It was round, like a chestnut, 
but downy, and unlike ordinary nuts. I 
took it to show to the doctor, but after- 
ward I could never find it. 

Then we sent the boy to the seminary, 
as I have already told you, and he de- 
lighted us by his success. We often said, 
my wife and I, that he would become a 
great man. It was:a pleasure to see him 
when he came home for vacation, he was 
so pretty and well behaved, and kind to 
everybody, so that everybody praised 
him to us. Only his body remained very 
weak, and he seldom had a good healthy 
color. When he had entered his nine- 
teenth year, and had nearly finished his 
studies, suddenly we received a letter from 
him. It was thus he wrote to us: “Do 
not be angry with me, my parents. Give 
me leave to enter a secular life. My 
heart is opposed to spiritual duties; I 
dread the responsibility ; I am afraid of 
sin; doubts have risen within me. With- 
out your consent, without your blessing, 
I shall not make a decision: I am afraid 
of myself, because I have begun to think.” 

Oh, what pain that letter gave me, my 
good sir! It showed me that I should 
have no successor to my office. My eldest 
son was a monk, and this one wanted to 
abandon a spiritual life. This news was 
the more cruel to me because for two 
centuries all the priests of our parish 
had belonged to my family. Neverthe- 
less, I said to myself, “Why knock my 
head against a stone wall? His destiny 
controls him. What sort of a shepherd 
of souls would he be who had doubts ?” 

I consulted my wife, and wrote to my 
son to this effect: ‘Oh, my dear James, 
reflect well: consider this step carefully 
before you take it. The difficulties and 
troubles of a secular life are great—cold, 
hunger and the contempt that is felt for 
the sons of priests. Be warned of this 
in good time, my son, and know that 
no one will hold out to you a succoring 
hand. Do not expose yourself to the 
risk of regretting later what you will 
have no chance of taking up again. 
But if you have doubts about your call- 
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ing, and your faith is really shaken, I 
must not compel you. God’s will be 
done! Your mother and I do not refuse 
you our blessing.” 

James answered at once with a grate- 
ful letter: ‘‘ You have filled me with joy, 
father, and I intend to devote myself to 
professional studies. I have friends, and 
I shall enter the university. I shall take 
a degree there, for I feel a great interest 
in scientific studies.” I read this letter 
of his, and was only made sadder by it. 
And soon I had no one with whom to 
share my grief, for my poor wife about 
this time took a cold and died. Was it 
on aceount of this cold, or from pity for 
her, that God took her from this world ? 
How often I burst into tears, widower as 
I was, and quite alone! Yet what was to 
be done? Such_was my fate, and at the 
same time I was expecting my son, for 
he had promised me a visit before his 
departure for Moscow. Indeed, he came 
home soon, but he did not stay long. 
Something seemed to be weighing upon 
him: he appeared to long for wings to 
fly more quickly to the university. I 
questioned him about his doubts, but I 
got only vague answers. He had but 
one thought in his head. 

When he left for the university he took 
hardly a penny with him, only a few 
clothes. He had great confidence in 
himself, and naturally. He passed the 
entrance examination very well, was 
matriculated, and arranged to give les- 
sons in private houses, for he was very 
strong in the ancient languages. Would 
you believe it? He even sent me money. 
I was gratified, not on account of the 
money, which I sent back to him with 
a scolding letter, but because I saw he 
would make his way. Alas! my joy was 
of brief duration. 

He came home for the first vacation, 
and, strange to say, I did not recognize 
my James. He had become so sad and 
taciturn that it was hard to get a word 
from him. He seemed ten years older. 
Formerly he was timid, and at the slight- 
est provocation he blushed like a girl, 
but when he raised his eyes one saw how 
clear his mind was. But now it was 
timidity no longer, but a sort of wolfish 
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savageness that he showed: he kept his 
eyes cast down. When I questioned him, 
either he was silent or he lost his. tem- 
per. “ Doesn’t he drink ?—-Heaven help 
him !— or has he been gambling, or has 


- he got into trouble about some woman? 


At his age such temptations are strong, 
and in a large city like Moscow there is 
no lack of bad example and opportunity.” 
And yet nothing of the sort was true of 
him: he drank nothing but small beer 
and water; he did not even look at 
women, and he did not associate with 
young men of his age. 

What pained me most was that he lost 
his confidence in me: he showed abso- 
lute indifference, as if everything had 
become insipid to him. I tried to talk 
to him about his studies and the univer- 
sity, but even on these subjects he gave 
me no answer, or at least no satisfactory 
answer. Nevertheless, he went to church, 
though with a certain strangeness: every- 
where else he was silent and savage, but 
when there a slight smile never left his 
lips. He lived at home in this fashion 
for six weeks: then he left for Moscow. 
He wrote me from there several times, 
and I fancied I saw the traces of better 
feelings in his letters. But imagine my 
amazement when suddenly in the dead 
of winter, a few days before Christmas, 
James appeared before me! Why? how? 
for I knew very well there was no vaca- 
tion at that season. 

“You have come from Moscow ?” 

“From Moscow.” 

“And the university ?” 

“T have left it.” 

“ Left it ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“For good ?” 

“For good.” 

“James, are you ill?” 

“No,” said he, “I am not ill, but don’t 
torment me with questions, or I shall go 
away from here, and you will have seen 
me for the last time.” 

James told me he was not ill, but his 
face frightened me. It was terrible, that 
face—gloomy, barely human. The hol- 
low cheeks, the projecting cheekbones, 
nothing but skin and bone, his -voice 
sounding as if it came from a barrel, 
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and his eyes—merciful Heavens! what 
eyes they were!—threatening, sullen, 
restless, impossible to catch, and his 
eyebrows scowling till they met. And 
his lips were for ever twitching. Ah, 
what had become of my James, the in- 
nocent little fellow? Hasn't he lost his 
mind? I sometimes thought. He wan- 
dered about like a spectre, did not sleep 
at night, would suddenly look in a cor- 
ner and grow rigid, so that your blood 
would run cold. He had threatened to 
leave the house if I didn’t leave him 
alone, but after all I was his father. My 
last hope was shattered, and I was to 
keep silence? Oh no! So one day, 
having chosen my time well, I began 
to entreat my James with tears in the 
name of his departed mother: “ James, 
tell me, as your actual and spiritual fa- 
ther, what ails you? Don’t make me 
die. Tell me your secret: unburden 
your heart. Have you not injured some 
one? In that case confess it.”” 

“Well, father,” he burst out—and this 
conversation took place about nightfall 


—‘‘you have moved me: I am going to 


tell you all the truth. I have injured no 
one. My soul is perishing.” 

“How so?” 

“T will tell you;” and then he raised 
his eyes to mine for the first time for four 
months. 

“For four months—” he began. But 
at this point his voice failed him and he 
breathed uneasily. 

“Four months, do you say? What 
else? Speak! do not keep me waiting.” 

“It is now four months that I keep see- 
ing him.” 

“Him? whom?” 

“IT mean him whom one don't like to 
mention when it’s growing dark.” 

I grew cold from head to foot and be- 
gan to tremble. ‘“ What him?’ I ask- 
ed. “Do you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you see him now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whom?” At the same time I was 
afraid to look round, and we both talked 
in a low tone. 

“There, over there ;”’ and with his eyes 
he indicated the place—”’ over there.” 
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I made a mighty effort and looked 
at the place: there was nothing there. 
“But, James, there is nothing there. For 
Heaven's sake—’”’ - 

“You don’t see him, but I do.” 

I looked again, but there was still noth- 
ing there. I then remembered the little 
old man of the woods who had given him 
a chestnut. 

“What color is he? green ?” 

“No, not green—black.” 

“With horns ?” 

“No. He is like men, except that he 
is all black.” While speaking his upper 
lip was drawn above his teeth, he had be- 
come as pale as death, he leaned against 
me, and his eyes seemed starting from 
his head. 

“‘ But that is only an apparition,” I said. 
“It is the darkness of some shadow you 
see, and you mistake it for a man.” 

“No, indeed it isn’t. I see his eyes. 
There! he’s moving them: he’s raising 
his arm, making a sign.” 

“Stop, stop, James! don’t give way to 
this. I'll burn incense, pray and sprinkle 
you from head to foot with holy water.” 

James stopped me with a gesture: “I 
don’t believe in your incense or your 
holy water: it’s all not worth a farthing. 
I shall never be free of him. Since he 
first came to me one day, one summer's 
day—accursed day !—he is my continual 
visitor, and I can’t get rid of him. Un- 
dérstand this, my father: don’t be sur- 
prised any longer at my conduct, and 
don’t torment me any more.” 

“What day was it he first came?” I 
asked, continually signing my son with 
the cross. ‘ Was it not the day you wrote 
me about your doubts ?” 

James pushed aside my hand: “ Leave 
me. Don't make me angry, lest some- 
thing worse should happen. It would not 
take much to drive me to desperation.” 

You can imagine, sir, what I felt in 
hearing that. I remember I wept all 
that night. ‘“O Lord God!” thought I, 
“how have I incurred thy wrath ?” 

At this point Alexis drew from his 
pocket a great chequered pocket hand- 
kerchief, and while blowing his nose 
tried to dry his eyes with a corner of it. 

Very sad—he resumed—was the life 
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that then began for us. I had but one 
thought: “If he only do not forget him- 
self and lay violent hands on himself!” 
I watched him all the time, but I took 
care not to say a word. We had at this 
time a neighbor, the widow of a colonel 
—Martha Savischna. I had a great re- 
spect for her, because she was a sensible, 
quiet woman, although young and good- 
looking. I often went to see her, and 
she had no contempt for my condition. 
Driven by grief and suffering, not know- 
ing what to do, suddenly I told her how 
things stood. She was at first alarmed, 
and then an idea came to her. She want- 
ed to make my son’s acquaintance and 
to have an interview with him. 

I returned home and tried to persuade 
James: “Come, my son, come and see 
the widow of the colonel.” 

But he, stretching his arms and legs, 
cried out, “No, I shall not go. What 
could we have to talk about?” 

However, I finally persuaded him, and 
having harnessed my little sleigh I car- 
ried him to the widow’s house: then I 
left him as we had agreed. Three or 
four hours later my son returned. 

“Well,” I said, “how did you find our 
neighbor ?” 

He made no answer, but I was not 
discouraged. 

“She is a virtuous lady,” I wenton, “and 
certainly she has been very kind to you.” 

“Yes, she’s not like the others.” 

Then, seeing him gentler than usual, 
I ventured to ask him, ‘And the tempta- 
tion of the devil, eh ?” 

James gave me a look which produced 
on me a feeling as if I had received the 
cut of a whip, and he became silent 
again. I did not torment him any long- 
er, but made my way to my room. An 
hour later, approaching his door, I look- 
ed through the keyhole, and—would you 
believe it?—my James was asleep. He 
was lying on his bed fast asleep. I crow- 
ed to myself at least twenty times: “ May 
God send all sorts of prosperity to Martha 
Savischna! She, dear dove! has known 
how to touch his hard heart.” The next 
morning I saw James take his hat with- 
out saying a word. Should I ask him 
where he was going? No,indeed. He 
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is surely going to call upon her. And 
in fact he went there, and remained 
longer than the day before. And the 
next day and the next he went again. I 
felt myself taking fresh courage. I saw 
there was a change in my son, and 
indeed it was possible to catch his eyes 
again. There were signs of sadness 
still, but none of that former despair 
and alarm. Alas! I was not long hap- 
py. Soon everything went wrong. James 
became sullen again: as before, it was 
impossible to go near him. He locked 
himself up in his room, and there were 
no more visits to the widow. ‘Can he 
have offended her ?’”’ I thought, ‘‘and can 
she have forbidden him her door? No, 
wild as he is, he cannot have forgotten 
himself to that point.” 

I could not restrain myself —I asked 
him: ‘Well, James, and our neighbor? 
It seems to me you have quite forgotten 
her.” 

“Our neighbor!” he cried like a mad- 
man. ‘Do you want zm to make fun 
of me?” 

“What?” 

And James, clenching his fists, roar- 
ed: “He used in old times to be always 
crouching there: now he has begun to 
laugh and show his teeth, Go away! 
leave me!” ; 

I did not know exactly to whom these 
words were addressed. My feet could 
hardly carry me from the room. 

“I went that same day to Martha Sa- 
vischna, and found her very melan- 
choly: she had even become very thin. 
But she did not want to talk about my 
son with me: she said but one thing: 
“No human aid will be of any use: you 
must pray.” 

Oh, great God! as if I were not pray- 
ing day and night! 

At this point Father Alexis again drew 
forth his handkerchief and wiped his eyes 
—this time without making any effort 
at concealment. And after a moment's 
rest he resumed: Then James and I 
glided toward our fate like an avalanche 
ona mountain. We both saw clearly the 
abyss below, but to what support could 
we cling? And concealment was no 
longer possible: everything in the par- 
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ish was in confusion; it began to be 
whispered that the son of the priest was 
possessed, and that it was time to tell 
the authorities; and they would have 
done so had it not been that they felt 
pity for me. Meanwhile, winter had 
passed and spring had come. And the 
good Lord had sent a pleasanter, clear- 
er spring than the oldest persons had 
ever seen. The sun shone all day long: 
there was no wind, and the air was nei- 
ther hot nor cold. Suddenly an idea 
came into my head—whether I might 
not persuade James to undertake a pil- 
grimage with me to St. Mitrophanos of 
Voroney? If this last plan failed there 
would be nothingdeft but death. So one 
evening I was sitting on the steps of my 
house: the sunset still shone in the sky, 
and some larks were still singing; the 
apple trees were in blossom. _I was seat- 
ed, and wondering to myself how I could 
tell James my intention, when suddenly 
he came out of the house, stood surprised 
for a moment without stirring, and sat 
down by my side. I was almost fright- 
He sat 


ened I was so glad. But hush! 
there looking at the sunset without say- 


ing aword. It seemed to meas if he was 
moved. His eyes grew slowly clearer: a 
trifle would have brought tears. Noticing 
this change, I ventured totry. “James,” 
I said to him, “listen to me without an- 
ger.” And I began to tell him my plan 
at length — how we two should start for 
St. Mitrophanos on foot, with knapsack 
on back; and from our house to Voroney 
was about one hundred and fifty versts ; 
and how agreeable it would be to walk 
in the early spring morning on the ten- 
der, green grass—to walk all the time; 
and how once there, if we should pros- 
trate ourselves humbly and make really 
sincere prayers on the saint’s tomb, who 
knows ?—perhaps he would intercede for 
us, and the great God would take pity 
on us, and cure my son James. Such 
a thing was not unheard of. 

Oh, imagine, sir, my joy when James 
said suddenly, “Very well, I agree: let 
us go.” 

I was stupefied. “My friend!” I stam- 
mered, “ my little pet!” 

And he asked, ‘“‘ When do we start ?”’ 
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“To-morrow, if you want to.” 

In fact, we did start the next day. We 
put our knapsacks on our backs, took 
our big walking-sticks, and set off. We 
walked for seven whole days. And dur- 
ing the whole time the weather was mi- 
raculously pleasant—no rain and no ex- 
cessive heat. James grew better every 
hour. I must tell you that even before 
this James did not see 42m when he was 
in the open air, but he always felt him 
and heard him walking behind him, or 
else he saw him gliding along the ground 
like a shadow, which tormented him more 
than anything. This time nothing of the 
sort happened. Even in the inns where 
we slept nothing appeared. We talked 
little, but how happy we were! and es- 
pecially I, for I saw my child getting 
better. At last we reached Voroney. 
We washed ourselves and made our 
way to the church. For three days 
we hardly went out of it. How many 
masses we had said! how many candles 
burned! And all went so well—holy days 
and peaceful nights. My good James 
slept like a child. 

It was he who first spoke of the thing. 
“Father,” he asked me, “you don’t see 
anything?” And while he said that he 
smiled. 

“T see nothing,” I said. 

“Well, neither do I.” 

What more could be asked? My grat- 
itude to the saint knew no bounds. 

Three days passed thus, and I said to 
James, “Well, my boy, we must start 
away again. There is only one thing 
to be done: you must confess, receive 
the communion, and then we shall go 
home, if it please God. Then, when 
you have rested and given up house- 
hold labors to get back your strength, 
—then we shall have to look about and 
get you some employment. Martha Sa- 
vischna will certainly come to our aid.” 

“No, no,” said James, “we must not 
trouble her.” But he agreed to all the 
rest. 

The next day we went to church, my 
boy went to confession, and after having 
prayed—with what fervor !—-he prepared 
for the communion. As for me, I kept 
a little to one side: I did not feel the 
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ground beneath my feet. Angels in 
heaven are not more happy. 

But while I am looking at him, what 
is happening? James has partaken of 
the sacramental bread, and is he not 
going to dip his lips in the cup of warm 
wine, as every good Christian does who 
has just received the body of Christ? 
He turned his back to me: I went to 
him and said, “Well, James, you don’t 
drink it.” 

He turned round suddenly. Oh, sir, I 
sprang back from terror. His face was 
terrible to see. It was that of a brute— 
pale as death, his hair straight, his eyes 
crossed. My voice failed me with fear. 
I wanted to speak, but could not. He 
hastened out of the church, I after him. 
He ran straight to our inn, threw his 
knapsack on his back and started off 
bareheaded. 

“Where are you going; James?” I 
cried. “Stop! stop!” 

But he made no answer: he ran, run- 
ning first to one side, then to the other, 
and there was no way of catching him. 
Without losing a moment I returned to 
the inn and hired a telega: at the same 
time I trembled in all my limbs, not 
ceasing to murmur “O God! O God!” 
for I could not understand what had hap- 
pened. I started back home, for I thought 
he would certainly have run there; and 
in fact, six versts from the town I over- 
took him, walking with great steps along 
the road. I came up to him, and jump- 
ed down from the telega: “James! 
James!” 

He stopped short, turned halfway round 
toward me like a soldier, his eyes lower- 
ed, his lips tightly closed, and whatever 
I could say he stood stock-still there like 
anidol. Then he continued his journey. 
What could I do? I followed behind. 
Oh, what a journey that was, sir! Our 
return from Voroney was as terrible as the 
walk there had been pleasant. If I spoke 
to him he snapped his teeth, with his 
head on his shoulder, like a tiger or a 
hyena. I have never understood how 
I did not lose my wits. Finally, one 
night in a smoky peasant’s hut, he was 
sitting with his legs hanging, looking 
slowly at the things around him. I fell 
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on my knees and besought him: “ Don’t 
kill the poor old man who is your father. 
Tell me what happened to you.” 
“Listen! You want to know the truth. 
Well, here it is: When I was receiving 
the sacrament—you remember when I 
had the wafer in my mouth—suddenly I 
saw Azm in the church in full light—him be- 
fore me as if he had risen from the earth— 
and he whispered to me, ‘ Spit it out, and 
trample it under your foot ;’ and I did as 
he said: I spat it out and trampled it 
under my foot; and now I am damned 
for all eternity, for all sins can be forgiven 
except the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
Having said these horrible words, my 
son fell back, and I toosfell to the ground. 


Father Alexis was silent for a moment. 
He wiped his eyes with his two hands. 
Well, he continued, I need not distress you 
or myself any longer. We managed to 
reach home; and the end soon came, and 
I lost my James. He neither ate nor drank 
the last few days. Almost all the time 
he was running up and down the room, 
saying his sin could not be forgiven. But 
he never saw 42m any more; and why 
should he have come, since he had fin- 
ished the destruction of my boy’s soul? 
And as soon as James took to his bed he 
lost consciousness, and without confes- 
sion, like a miserable worm, he left this 
world for the next. However, I don’t 
like to think that the Lord has judged 
him severely; and this is why among 
other reasons—because he was so hand- 
some in his coffin. He seemed to have 
grown youngef. He looked as he used 
to when he was a little boy—his face so 
smooth and calm, a soft smile upon his 
lips. Martha Savischna came to see 
him, and she had the same idea. She 
had him surrounded with flowers, and it 
was she too who had the stone put up at 
his grave. 

As for me, I have remained alone; 
and now you know, my dear sir, the cause 
of the great grief you noticed on my face. 
It will never pass away—it cannot ! 

I wanted to say a few words of conso- 
lation to Father Alexis, but I could think 
of nothing, and we parted in silence. 

IvAN TOURGUENEFF. 
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I. 

oo are few things a clergyman 

enjoys more than a wedding; and 
not merely because it is a variation upon 
severe study, to say nothing of visiting 
the poor and the sick, consoling the dying, 
burying the dead. Surely it is a pleasure 
to aid in making people happier than they 
ever were before in their lives. I am cer- 
tain that such was the case at least with 
a favorite parishioner of mine, whom 
I will call Harriet. She was the only 
daughter of a small planter in the South, 
had been well educated, was as well read 
as young women usually are, and pos- 
sessed a certain sort of willowy loveli- 
ness. Her parents had no other child, 
and she had loved them as if loving— 
for that was her nature—was her sole 
business in life. A singularly devoted 


daughter Harriet was—until, at least, she 


knew a man whom I will name Harris 
Clark. I do not think I ever married a 
woman who seemed to give herself quite 
so completely away to the man of her 
choice. She had been a devoted Chris- 
tian, yet she seemed to me to turn from 
her Maker, as well as from her parents 
and friends, in the utterness of her de- 
votion to her husband. A heathen does 
not rise, in some lands, to the worship 
of a clay idol, but is enraptured with any 
bone or stick as a fetich. That was the 
puzzle in the case of this otherwise sen- 
sible and lovely girl, that she should 
have given herself as she did—body, 
mind, heart, soul—to such a very or- 
dinary man as Harris Clark. He was 
a sallow, loose-jointed, good - natured 
good -for-nothing, without force in any 
direction that any one knew of, not hav- 
ing even an energetic vice. Although 
you met him a dozen times a week, you 
could not help forgetting in the intervals 
his very existence. Since he was noth- 
ing in or to himself, Harriet seemed to 
think it to be her privilege to be that 
much the more to him: she was as earn- 
est in her affection as is the air in its 
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effort to get into the vacuum of an ex- 
hausted receiver. If the man ever said 
or did or was anything to attract so great 
affection in the first place, or to repay it 
afterward, nobody ever knew of it. He 
had silently absorbed this good girl into 
himself—and her property too, for he 
had none of his own—as a sandbank 
absorbs a rivulet which flows singing 
and sparkling upon it, and puts forth 
never a blade of grass, let alone a flow- 
er, in return. There must have been an 
overwhelming display in private of his 
affection for her: there was very little in 
public; and yet, otherwise, how could so 
excellent a girl have loved him so much? 
They lived together severah years after 
marriage. Pardon me if I use too many 
figures, but you can understand how she 
concentrated upon him all her accom- 
plishments and faculties if you imagine 
a cluster from the choicest vineyard to 
crush all its grapes, to the last berry, 
into a cup for the drinking of the mean- 
est of mortals. In this case the cup was 
drunk at a gulp, and speedily forgotten. 

She fell into a consumption, and I was 
with her when she was dying. She was 
always a frail creature, with flaxen hair 
and large blue eyes. She held to him 
now with those vine-like arms which 
cling, by the strong impulse of the lov- 
ing heart within, to a weed as vigorous- 
ly as to an oak. 

“Oh, Harris,” she said to him, “ you 
know how I have loved you!” 

“Yes, Harriet,’ he answered as he 
stood by’her. He was weeping, but his 
tears were more like the leaking of a 
loosely - hooped vessel than from any 
force of sorrow. “Yes, Harriet—yes, 

es.” 

“You know I have loved you with all 
my soul,” she gasped; “and now you 
will promise, won’t you? There is our 
little Harry: I’ve loved you so much I 
have hardly thought of him. You will 
promise—wé2// promise ?”’ 

“Oh yes, yes, yes,” he said. 
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“Then swear it on this Bible, dear,” 
she pleaded. 

“That I won't marry again, you mean? 
Certainly. Yes, I swear I won’t—yes, oh 
yes,” her husband said in the same weak 
way. 

“You all hear?” the poor woman cried 
with almost rapture to her father and 
mother, who were weeping bitterly, as 
well as to myself.—* Kiss me good-bye, 
Harris dear ;”’ and she was gone, forget- 
ting in her devotion to him to kiss even 
her little boy. ‘I’m willing to go now,” 
were her last whispered words. ‘We'll 
soon be together in heaven, and then I'll 
be all yours—yours, dear—yours for ever 
and ever!” 

I cannot say exactly how many months 
it was after this—not very many, I am 
sure—when I had a call from the be- 
reaved husband. He wanted me to get 
my hat and. take a little walk with him 
in the lengthening shades of the after- 
noon. I did so, glad to console him as 
I best could. 

“I dare say you know what I want,” 
he said as soon as we were out of doors. 
“What I'm afraid of is, she may fool 
me.” 

“She? Fool you?” I asked in an 
imbecile way. f 

“ Adeline Jones,” Mr. Clark explained. 
“You know Squire Jones? She is the 
stoutest of his three. You must have 
seen her, a likely young woman, with 
black eyes and red cheeks. They live 
by the creek. This is the license: you 
can take it. But look here! She has 
said she would, and then called me back 
dozens of times before I could get out of 
the front gate to say she wouldn't. I 
heard her call after me to-day, when I 
had got a piece away. ‘Don’t you— 
don't you do it,’ she said, but I kept on. 
Now, you see, if she won’t when we get 
there, you are to give that license back 
to me. I told the probate clerk he might 
have his document back again, and I 
wouldn't pay him a cent, if she didn’t. 
You see, she may, but then she mayn’t. 
See?” 

But Miss Adeline Jones did. I mar- 
ried them. In her way she made him 
an excellent wife, I dare say. She was 





a lady of energetic character, and her 
husband had the extensive repute of 
being her very obedient subject. It 
was even whispered that in some mea- 
sure she was succeeding in making a 
man of him. My impression is that the 
poor Harriet of other days had fears in 
reference to Miss Adeline before her 
death, or it may have been merely an 
instinct of her sensitive heart. It was 
therefore that she tried to bind her hus- 
band as she did. It was a foolish thing 
to do, but it was the folly of an affection 
at which we may wonder, but not laugh. 
Surely, if the dead can see those they 
have left behind, she must know her for- 
mer idol better than she did when she 
worshiped at its feet. She must know 
him, in fact, as he really is; in which 
case it is impossible she should care. 
It was that which decided me as to mar- 
rying him the second time. The man 
was so valueless in every sense that the 
attempt to impose such an oath upon him 
was like trying to hold a floating chip 
with an anchor and chain: the obliga- 
tion was not binding; it fell from off 
such a man equally by his utter worth- 
lessness as by its own excess of weight. 


II. 


I was called upon one September even- 
ing by a gentleman to marry him to a 
certain lady. An infant could not have 
been more ignorant of it than I was at 
the time, but the suitor was a man who 
had been detected by a former husband 
of the woman in criminal relations with 
his wife: said- suitor had promptly shot 
the injured husband, and now sought to 
marry the widow. I tell of this now in 
order to ask of. the reader what kind of 
man and woman he supposes this couple 
to have been. You say the murderer was 
probably a broad - chested, loud - voiced, 
ruddy-visaged, black-bearded desperado, 
armed literally “to the teeth” with oaths 
as well as bowie-knives and revolvers. 
Not at all. Colonel Caulfield—for that 
shall stand for his name—was a small 
man with hay-colored hair and mous- 
tache, gentle manners and wonderfully 
woman-like hands, feet and voice. Noth- 
ing could be more suave and silken than 
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his bearing. The very man, you would 
naturally suppose, to pet canaries and 
write sonnets—to shed nothing more 
dreadful than tears, and those his own. 
As to the lady, the mildest way I can 
put it is to say that she more thoroughly 
filled out my ideal of a perfectly wicked 
woman than any I ever knew. When 
they stood before me to be married, 
you run before my pen in anticipating 
her appearance. Doubtless she was a 
vigorous-limbed, ample-bosomed Cleo- 
patra, with a languishing darkness in her 
great eyes, as well as a significant full- 
ness of the lips? Here, again, you are 
mistaken. Mrs. Caulfield—for I did not 
get a fair survey of her until the cere- 
mony ended—was as tall yet slight a 
woman as one generally sees. She had 
small eyes, thin lips, only pallor in her 
cheeks and shyness in her soul. An 


invalid lady of refinement, a devoted 
and indulgent mother to the numerous 
children of her deceased husband, all 
of whom were at the wedding, would 
have been your final impression. There 
was so peculiar a modesty in the custody 


of her eyes that you would think her a 
prude, and morbidly so. Those venom- 
ous eyes! No wonder she handled them, 
if I may so speak, as with a careful hold. 
She carried them cautiously, as one does 
a loaded pistol when the hammer is up 
and the trigger yields to the slightest 
touch. If you knew her history, and 
knew herself, you would acknowledge 
that I do not exaggerate. 

She had run away with her inion 
husband, who was infatuated with her. 
He was no more to her, after she came 
to know Colonel Caulfield, than the 
tongs leaning beside the fireplace—no 
more to her than Colonel Caulfield would 
be after the next man should arrive. Now, 
naturalists leave no specimen of the ani- 
mal kingdom unclassified, and take the 
more pleasure in describing it the uglier it 
is; but the writer is too unscientific in this 
case, and declines to enter into further 
analysis. Yet full opportunity was offer- 
ed. Immediately after marriage Colo- 
nel Caulfield and his wife took a pew at 
church, and attended regularly. There 
was in such a man that which greatly in- 
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terested me. Had he arrived from Per- 
sia or the moon, he could hardly have 
been more unlike myself, as well as the 
men with whom I was generally thrown. 
Gambler, drunkard, seducer, murderer 
as he was, there ran through all his con- 
versation a certain fibre of Nature—na- 
ture Indian and unconcealed — which 
made him more interesting to me by far 
than Mr. Smith, who measured calico, 
or Mr. Hopkins, who sold groceries all 
day. One should yield to an appetite, 
so to speak, for the variation of human- 
ity in such a case, if only from hope 
of doing good. Possibly it was a blind 
yearning after something which might 
save him from himself that caused Colo- 
nel Caulfield to reciprocate my interest 
in him. 

“If I find that the Morgan colt I am 
raising,” he said to me one day in serious 
earnest, “makes good enough time on 
the turf, I’m going to name it after you, 
sir; and the man had no higher proof 
than that to give me of his liking. And 
who knows how sincerely that poor wo- 
man may have wished to become better? 
She never failed at church or prayer- 
meeting, and no one could be more 
modest, even humble, in her bearing, 
listening attentively, often tearfully. But 
the simple fact is, we were all afraid of 
her. The ladies of our church were pro- 
foundly interested in her husband: of 
him they had strong hopes, but of his 
wife none at all. When she actually 
applied for admission to the church as a 
communicant, we were seriously alarm- 
ed. The board of church officials, be- 
fore whom she appeared for this purpose, 
and whose duty it was to question her 
closely as to her preparation for such a 
step, made sad work of it. They knew 
her history well, but then she seemed to 
be so modest behind her veil, so penitent, 
weeping as she tried to answer their ques- 
tions in a low voice, that they postponed 
the decision of the case as their only re- 
lief. Well I knew that they wanted to ask 
their wives, and I well knew, also, how 
our ladies shrank from her with horror. 
What disastrous mischief to the sheep 
and lambs might not this beautiful ser- 
pent do if she should be suffered to glide 
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within the fold! Our oldest official was 
directed to tell her very kindly that her 
case was under consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not do it, being afraid 
to call on her for the purpose, or having 
forgotten todoso. It was pitiful. Com- 
munion Sabbath, supposing that she was 
admitted to partake, dressed in deep 
black, she took a back pew at the ap- 
pointed time among the communicants, 
Nervous at his negligence in the matter, 
the same white-headed official went to 
her in the face of the whole congrega- 
tion, whispered to her that she could not 
commune, and led her out of the pew! 
The miserable Magdalene told me that 
she went home and wept day and night 
without ceasing until I called and ex- 
plained. 

Meanwhile, there must have been 
something of deadliest leprosy in the 
very blood of herself, if not of her for- 
mer husband, perhaps both, their chil- 
dren turned out so badly. I dare say it 
was the same wretched. feebleness of 
grasp on the part of our Sabbath-school 
toward them as of the church toward 
her husband and herself—for leprosy 
itself is in the healing power of the dis- 
ciple as of the master—which is heavily 
to blame for their fate. One of her boys 
was drowned —on Sunday, of course. 
Another ran away, and was heard. of 
again as in jail for having shot and kill- 
ed another boy, who, for fun, had hid- 
den his clothes when they were bathing 
together. I was called to attend the fu- 
neral of yet another who blew himself 
up on a Fourth of July. 

There was one daughter, Sylvia, a 
slight, lithe, marble-complexioned girl 
of fifteen, the duplicate of her mother, 
only more beautiful, in whom we had 
all taken at least a sentimental interest. 
One day Mrs. Caulfield sent begging me 
to come to the house. Very hesitatingly 
I did so, it must be confessed. She was 
eagerly waiting for me, met me at the 
front gate and ushered me in weeping. 
“Oh, sir, what am I to do?” she said. 
“Colonel Caulfield is away from home 
—you know he is never at home these 
days—and Sylvia has run away. She 
climbed out of her window last night 





at midnight. She has gone off with 
that young Procter, the lawyer’s clerk. 
What shall I do? I will do whatever 
you say.” 

I was amazed at the weakness of the 
woman, she seemed so foolishly depend- 
ent on me. In her weakness lay her 
wickedness. Not that she did not seem 
to have ardent aspirations upward. Not 
that she did not, apparently, reach up- 
ward as with her long and thin and fra- 
gile hands, grasping almost frantically, 
and as into the empty air, after some- 
thing to seize upon and lift herself up by. 
But, alas! she had also a peculiar grav- 
itation downward too. Some metals there 
are upon which the magnet has no influ- 
ence —upon other and baser metals it 
seizes with irresistible energy; not by 
reason merely of a force in the magnet, 


but of a certain kindred something in the © 


object affected by it. So of this woman. 
There was that in her which seemed to 
afford the magnetism as of the earth a 
tenfold power upon her to drag her down, 
and to drag down with her all she had laid 
hold upon. 

She seized my arm with the grasp of a 
tropical runner as it were. To'me it was 
like the hold of the poisonous oak-ivy, 
and, somewhat abruptly detaching my- 
self, I said, “I am sorry, madam, but 
if Sylvia has run away, it is too late. 
What can you do?” 

“Yes,” the weeping woman said; “ but 
I heard her getting down on the shed- 
roof, and I started some men after them 
with the colgnel’s blood mare in the bug- 
gy—all through the storm too—and they 
brought them back. I have locked young 
Procter up in that room, and Sylvia in 
that one,” indicating with her hand as 
she spoke a door on either side of the 
hall. ‘They are all wet, but I locked 
them up till you could come and tell me 
what todo. Whatever you say, sir, I'll 
do.” 

“Write to your husband, and wait till 
he comes,” I suggested. 

“He does not care,” she answered 
promptly, “and he wouldn’t come. You 
are the only person in the world who 
can tell me what to do;” and she wept 
helplessly before me. 
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“Let me talk to him,” I said at last, 
groaning under my unsought responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Caulfield wiped her eyes, 
allowed me to go in, and locked the 
door upon us. Now, I happened to 
know the “bold Lochinvar ”’ in this case. 
Only, he was not at all bold— was noth- 
ing but a boy of twenty, ignorant and 
shy, and just now exceedingly wet as 
well as frightened. He was an-orphan, 
and there was not a soul to wait to see 
or to hear from in his case. I soon 
found, too, that he was altogether the 
secondary person in the affair. He too 
was willing to do anything, although I 
think he would have been very glad to 
make his escape from the matter alto- 
gether. “I will do whatever you think 
best,” he said at last; ‘‘and there is the 
license if you want to use it.”” A pre- 
cious document it was! Somebody had 
perjured himself or herself frightfully to 
get it, the parties being under the age 
required by law; or possibly the probate 
clerk had taken the responsibility him- 
self, just for the fun of the thing. There 
was nothing for me to do but to try the 
I asked, however, as I was 


young lady. 
let out of the room, “ You love the girl, 
do you?: Sincerely, now? Doyou really 
love her?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered with wonder- 


ing eyes, but with hearty sincerity. ‘Of 
course I do. Loveher? Yes, sir.” 

I saw the explanation of everything 
the moment I was locked in with Sylvia. 
She was as wet as she could be, was 
muddied and draggled exceedingly, her 
black hair all spread out on her shoulders 
to dry. Her eyes, however, were full al- 
ternately of fun and of defiance. She 
told me the whole story : ‘‘ We had it fix- 
ed, sir, two weeks ago. I got down over 
the shed: he was waiting for me in the 
rain. I got into the buggy with a big 
bag of my best things, and we drove off. 
Oh but it was dark'and muddy! and how 
the rain did pour down! As day broke 
we got into the creek. We never once 
thought about its being swollen by the 
rain. It was so funny! The old buggy 
upset right in the middle. Away went 
my bag and everything I had in the 
world: his went too. That’s the reason 
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we haven’t changed. He hasn’t got any- 


-thing to put on, you see, and I won’t put 


on any of ma’s things and be dry and 
comfortable when he has to stay so wet.” 

“How did you get out of the creek ?” 
I asked, not able to be as serious as I 
had hoped. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “except that 
we let the old horse and buggy go, and 
scrambled out somehow. I madeagrab - 
for him with one hand, and for the brush 
with the other. All / cared for was to 
get out on the side farthest from home. 
We climbed out some way. It was there 
they caught us. Our clothes were so 
muddy and heavy we could not run to 
save our lives—could not even fight. 
That is the way they bundled us in and 
brought us back. You all never would 
have seen us again if it hadn’t been for 
that creek.” : 

“But, Sylvia,” I said as gravely as I 
could, “do you not know that you are 
too young to marry?” 

““Ma was six months younger,” she 
interrupted. 

“But for you to run away—”’ I began. 

“She ran away,” the daughter replied 
promptly. “She got out over a shed, 
just as I did, and at midnight too. Only, 
she was not caught.” 

“But that is no reason,” I insisted. 
“She is your mother, and it is your duty 
to obey her.” 

As I spoke I noticed that the girl had 
ceased to pass her long and abundant 
hair through her hands, first over one 
shoulder and then over the other. Her 
lips slightly opened, she looked at me 
with her eyes suddenly filled with sor- 
rowful wonder, her pale cheek became 
pallid. “You do not know my mother, 
sir,” she said slowly and after a short 
silence. “The best thing any child of 
hers can do, a daughter especially, is to 
get out of her house as soon as possible.” 

There was something wholly beyond 
questioning, as much in the sad and 
hopeless manner of the girl as in her 
words, and she sat down, dripping and 
soiled as she was, on the edge of a chair, 
and began to cry. As I pondered the 
matter, she raised her head and said, 
with a kind of childish dignity in her 
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bearing, “The best thing you can do, 
sir, is to marry us. He has got the 
license: I had it got for him. If you 
don’t we will run away the first chance 
we get. If I don’t go with him, it will be 
with somebody else. It may be some- 
thing worse a good deal than getting 
married. Yes, sir, I think you had bet- 
ter marry us;” and she sat like a child 
with her hands clasped together in her 
lap, awaiting my decision. : 

I was a very young man—for a pastor 
at least—at that time, and I saw nothing 
else todo myself. “* Miss Sylvia,” I said 
with the deepest solemnity I could as- 
sume, “it is a very serious thing to get 
married. Do you really love this young 
man? Will you try and be a good and 
faithful wife to him? What I mean is 
this: Do you—now don’t be in too great 
a hurry to answer—do you really and 
sincerely and truly /ove him?” 

She listened to me very seriously. A 
smile came, and then went. She wept 
a little, and then laughed, and then look- 
ed at me through her tears. “Yes, sir, 
I love him,” she said simply. 

And so I called in the waiting mother. 
The bridegroom was ushered in. From 
the rear premises crowded in the negro 
servants and stood in the doorway while 
I married this curious couple. If ever a 
minister urged upon bride and groom 
their duties fully and faithfully, I did. 
When I had ended with the usual ben- 
ediction over their bowed heads, I sud- 
denly kissed her as I wished her hap- 
piness, but I had no thought of doing so 
the instant before. She was such a child, 
and her chance of future happiness was 
so pitiful! I never saw them again. The 
young husband took his wife far away— 
I never knew where. If the blood of her 
mother was not too strong in her veins, 
she may have made him an excellent 
wife. 

The worst thing, to me, in regard to 
Colonel and Mrs. Caulfield and their 
singular household is the dead failure in 
reference to them of my church and my- 
self. Every soul of them passed out of 
’ our hands and utterly away. From all 
I know, I fear the record got worse and 
worse with them as the years fled. I 
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hope not, but I greatly fear. Heaven 
forgive us! it was our fault. I am sure 
we could have grasped and held, per- 
haps, every individual of them if we had 
fearlessly and earnestly and vigorously 
done our best, instead of being so miser- 
ably shy and fastidious about it. There 
has been, thank God! a wonderful change 
for the better since then. 
have induced the ladies of my church at 
that time to visit and seek to acquire a 
personal influence over Mrs. Caulfield: it 
was with a shudder that they even look- 
ed at her. We are learning, as we get 
to be more like the Master, better than . 
that. But oh for the coming day when 
every man and woman of us will lay 
such loving hold upon even the vilest 
and most hopeless within our reach—such 
unrelaxing hold as upon the perishing— 
that nothing less than God himself in the 
person of the angel of death shall wrest 
such from us, nor wrest them then ex- 
cept to lift them from our hands into 
those of the angels in heaven! 


NI. 


I once knew a wealthy widow whose 
large plantation and swarms of negroes 
did not give occasion for half so much 
attention and trouble as her only daugh- 


ter, Kate. The mother was a vigorous 
specimen of her sex, broad and. ruddy, 
used to being up early of mornings, witha 
voice which could be heard and felt from 
“the gr’t house,” as the mansion of the 
white folks was called, to the “quarters” 
where the blacks lived. It was little her 
slaves cared for their overseer in com- 
parison. For “ole Miss Kate ’’— the 
mother’s name being the same as the 
daughter’s—they did care. She was the 
highest ideal of energy of which they 
could form any conception, and of sleep- 
less watch also, so far as smoke-house, 
corn-crib, poultry-yard, cotton-gin, press 
or field was concerned. Pallas Athene 
was a vaporous phantom to the Athenians 
as a tutelary deity in comparison to Mrs. 
Ryle in the eyes of er subjects. She 
was their superstition. If she did not 
see everything, know everything, hear 
everything, do everything on the plan- 





tation, it was impossible for the whitest- 
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headed old Cudjo on the place to suggest 
the exception. Never sick herself, never 
off the grounds, apparently never asleep, 
she worked harder than the hardest work- 
ed hand there, and always harder than 
“the smartest boy’’ of them all in “the 
rush of the season,” when the last hand- 
ful of cotton was to be got in and the last 
bale of the crop to be pressed. She was 
present at every birth among the blacks, 
doctored all their sick, cut and had made 
under her own eyes all their clothes, saw 
in person to all their food, directed the 
least details of every funeral. Any idea 
of a Providence beyond “ole Miss Kate”’ 
on their part was vague to the last degree. 

But Kate the daughter—and she had 
no son — was ten times the trouble to her 
of all her place and people. At eighteen 
the lesser Kate gave assurance of filling 
up in fullest measure and in due time 
the utmost outlines of the older and 
larger Kate. It was her having neither 


husband nor son to do it for her which 
had so developed the mother, compelled 
to manage her large property herself. 
Now, Kate the younger had gradually 


secured to herself the exclusive care of 
so much of the possessions of her mother 
as came under the head of “the stock.” 
A serious charge it was, requiring and 
wonderfully developing all the energies 
of this duplicate of her mother. The 
plantation rolled its acres upon one side 
along a “river-bottom,” the waxy black 
soil of inexhaustible fertility for cotton 
and corn wherever the pecan trees, with 
their wagon-load of nuts in the season, 
had been girdled or cut down for the 
crops. On the other side of the “gr’t 
house,”’ which stood upon a ridge above 
chills and fever, the surface spread in 
billows as of the heaving sea to the hori- 
zon, one wide wealth of the sweetest and 
richest mesquit-grass, over which roamed 
at will the horses and cattle. This was 
the undisputed domain of Kate Ryle the 
younger. Every spring she saw to the 
ingathering and branding of the calves 
and colts, hundreds ata time. The milk- 
ing and making of butter and cheese at 
the spring-house, where water was abun- 
dant, were her care. All this demanded 
early rising, to say nothing of being al- 
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most always in the saddle and on “the 
lope” —z. ¢., a long gallop—over the 
prairies after willful cows or wandering 
mares and colts. -Very little time had 
Miss Kate for French or novels. She 
had a piano, but did not open it once 
amonth. Her knowledge of crocheting 
was as vague as her dates in history, 
but then she was a splendid sight to see 
on horseback with her floating hair and 
glowing cheeks and radiant eyes; for oh 
there is nothing in the world so delight- 
ful as the open air and the green grass 
and the swift riding of that Paradise of 
a climate. 

But Satan entered into this Paradise 
also. Tom Raffles was the son of a 
neighboring planter. Seeing what came 
of it in the end, I do not know how it 
could have been helped. The growing 
of the grass, the frisking of the calves, 
the wild careering of the colts with flying 
manes and tails in the exhilarating sun 
and wind, was not more an inevitable 
process of Nature. Having to care for 
his stock, very often obliged to sepa- 
rate his and hers when their “ brands” 
got mixed up on the open prairies, it 
was impossible that Tom and Kate 
should not often meet, and meeting it 
was impossible they should not have 
loved. The brilliant atmosphere made 
it wholly impossible that their spirits 
should not have foamed and sparkled 
in it like champagné: being so happy 
together, very often loping side by side 
in search of strayed cattle too, it was 
utterly impossible, I insist, that what fol- 
lowed should not have followed. Kate 
herself told me all about it. ‘ How could 
Tom help our men marrying among his 
women ?” she said tome. ‘ Mother got 
mad, because she hated to have our hands 
going off to their wives’ houses on his 
place; but I wonder if their men were 
not coming to ¢hezr wives’ houses on our 
place? Mother told Tom he must stop 
it, but how could he? She has got so 
used to telling the people on our plan- 
tation what they must and must not do, 
and being minded, that she thinks the 
very stars must do as she says.” ; 

And that was the way Kate happened 
to spend those three winter months with 
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us. We lived in a town a day’s journey 
distant from the plantation, and had 
spent many a delightful day under Mrs. 
Ryle’s hospitable roof; and without a 
word to us she sent Kate to be our 
guest, so as to get her away from Tom. 
It is amazing to me that so sensible a 
woman ‘should have been so stupid. 
True, Tom never entered the house, 


but then I got letters for her all the 


time out of the office; and why Kate 
was so fond of long walks almost ev- 
ery afternoon I never knew, beyond her 
telling me that she was so accustomed 
to exercise in the open air that if she 
did not go out she would die. I have 
an impression that the mother thought 
that my being a minister was a remedy 
for her daughter’s malady—that there 
was a Seriousness as in the very atmo- 
sphere of my house which would stifle 
all vain desires on the part of her way- 
ward offspring. 

When the sagacious mother supposed 
Kate’s affection for her objectionable 
suitor was cured by such separation, she 
wrote for her to return, and to me, tell- 
ing me how heartily she was obliged for 
the hospitality on my part which had bro- 
ken off her daughter's love for “that 
abominable Tom Raffles.” 

Kate left us on Monday. Saturday 
evening she was back at our house— 
on horseback this time—and Tom with 
her. They fastened their horses down 
at the front gate, but I saw them, and 
made up my mind, as they walked up 
between the rows of cactus-plants to 
our door, I would not do it. 

“This is Mr. Tom Raffles,” Kate said, 
introducing him, a rough, honest-faced fel- 
low enough in his Sunday clothes, which 
always deform men of his bronzed and 
muscular sort. 

“T see he is,”’ I said promptly ; “ but, 
Kate, I cannot doit. Your mother trust- 
ed me, and I will zo¢ do it. I am sorry 
to disappoint you, but I will not.” 

“Who wanted you to?’ she said as 
promptly; and added, “Oh, Tom! but 
wasn’t it funny ?”’ and as she coolly took 
off her things she laughed as people nev- 
er laugh who have not lived in the open 
air.—"I thought I should have died,” 
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she explained, for Tom was evidently to 
be the secondary person of this curious 
couple. “It was all I could do to sit on 
my horse. There she is now.—Run and 
help her out, Tom.” ’ 

As she spoke there was the roll of 
wheels at our gate, and before Tom, who 
was in no hurry about it, could go, Mrs. 
Ryle the mother ran into the room, pant- 
ing and out of breath, exclaiming, “ Hold 
on! stop! don’t you do it, sir! They've 
run away. I'll never consent: she isn’t 
of age.” 

“T have just assured them that I will 
not,” I hastened to say as Mrs. Ryle laid 
her large and eager hands, one on each 
of my shoulders and pushed me back. 
What a magnificent woman she was! 
—expanded, as Queen Elizabeth was, by 
so many years of absolute rule into as 
powerful a female in every sense as you 
would wish to meet. It was easy to see 
that in a few years her daughter would 
equal her in every way: she was her 
mother’s own child. 

“We don’t want him to,” she said, and 
added, ‘‘Oh, but I thought I should have 
died !” 

“Come,” her mother said to the gen- 
tleman who had accompanied her daugh- 
ter, “you goaway. A nice neighbor you 
are, to let your women marry my men, 
and toll them off my plantation that way, 
as if they could be back by daybreak in 
time for the cotton-patch ! And now you 
want to steal Kate! No, sir! Goaway!” 

“It almost killed me,” the daughter 
continued, laughing until the tears ran 
down her cheek.—“‘Do hush, ma, one 
moment.—You see, she would find out. 
Oh, we knew that,” the audacious young 
lady explained to the company. ‘We 
know mother, and so we fixed for it. 
Tom had the license in his breast-pocket, 
all ready. When we started on horse- 
back we knew she would be after us in 
her buggy. Her horse is the best, and the 
road is splendid. But we knew Mr. Lob- 
bin would be riding out to his Sunday 
appointment—he is the circuit preacher, 
you know—as regular as a clock.” 

I did not know, but her mother did, 
and exclaimed aloud, turning from crim- 
son to chalk as she did so. 
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“It was the funniest thing!’ the young 
lady went on. ‘‘ We could hear her wheels 
rattling behind. Tom did not know what 
to do. Sure enough, as we loped along, 
there was old Brother Lobbin jogging 
along toward us on his old white horse. 
The first thing you know, Tom had his 
bridle on one side and I on the other, 
the old man whirled around, and his 
horse galloping between us. I can talk 
faster than Tom, and explained it to 
him as we went. Tom managed to get 
out his document and unfold it for the 
old man to read as we tore along. You 
see,” the girl laughed, “we held tight 
on to the old gray as we rode. Some- 
times Tom would let go to give him a 
cut with his raw-hide, and then again I 
would. We had whirled Brother Lobbin 
around so suddenly, and were going so 
fast, that he got confused. He is never 
very bright, you know, if he is good. Tom 
showed him a twenty-dollar gold-piece, 
and slipped it in the old man's vest- 
pocket as we galloped up hill and down, 
for the wheels were rattling close behind 
us. And that was all, and here we are!” 
. “You see, he married us,” Tom ex- 
plained. 

“TI could hardly keep on my horse,” 
the exuberant young lady broke in. 
“Brother Lobbin had never gone so 
fast, nor his horse either, in his life, 
* Dost — thou — take—this—woman ?” he 
said, every word jerked out of him as 
you see Kershaw pumpkins out of a 
wagon when the team is running away. 
We were quick to say ‘Yes’ when the 
time came. But he wouldn’t make a 
prayer for us at the end: he said it 
would be wicked to pray loping. But 
we are married, and we let him go as 
we came into town.—lIt’s all too funny 
for you to stay mad with us, mother. 
We'll make the best children in the 
world—won’t we, Tom? Both planta- 
tions will be one now, mother, and the 
black folks can marry as they please.” 

The bride’s laughter subsided, how- 
ever, as her mother turned, went down 
to her buggy, got in and drove off with- 
out a word. Nothing I could say, as I 
assisted her in, seemed to be even heard 
by her. The young ‘people rode back 
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the next day to Tom’s plantation, but 
it was many a long month before the 
mother relented. My own impression 
is that a bouncing baby boy was the in- 
tercessor at last. All is made up now. 
Tom has his hands full with the two 
plantations, and the emancipation of the 
slaves has by no means simplified the 
management thereof. He is his own over- 
seer, however, and he certainly has able 


assistants in his mother-in-law and wife. . 


As I did not myself marry this couple, 
I cannot with good conscience claim it 
as an experience of my own, except as 
preface to the other side of the medal in 
this way. I have recorded the running 
away of a daughter from her mother: 
one day it was the mother who ran away 
from her daughter. 

“T want you to marry us,” an ordi- 
nary-looking man said when I went to 
my front door one afternoon in reply to 
a/demand for my presence; “and there 
is the license,” he added.- 

“With pleasure,” I replied. ‘“ Please 
bring in the lady,” for I saw that he 
wished to be married on the spot, and 
was in a great hurry. 

“She can’t come in,”*he said: “she 
came a-horseback with me, and we are 
in a desperate haste. 


on our horses. 
a hurry.” 

I went down to my gate, some sixty 
feet from the front door—for we lived 
in the suburbs of the town—and, sure 
enough, there was a woman there on 
horseback in a calico dress and a deep 
sun - bonnet, holding her companion’s 
horse by the bridle as he got on. 

“T will not marry you in the street,” I 
said. “Ride at least into my yard;” 
and I went in. Now, there was a hedge 
of dots d’arc, or Osage orange, along my 
front fence twenty feet high. I had in- 
terwoven the branches over the gate, so 
that we had to stoop in entering on foot. 
Of course it was impossible to ride on 
horseback through the close and thorny 
barrier, and I went up to the house, leav- 
ing them to do as they pleased. — Fasten- 
ing their horses very reluctantly, they 
came into the house. I made a swift 


Please come down: 
—never mind your hat—and marry us ~ 
You see we are in such 4: 
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ceremony of it. The bridegroom forgot 
to pay me my fee—which was perhaps 
his revenge upon me for my obstinacy— 
and mounting their horses they were soon 
out of sight. 

Hardly were they gone before a young 
girl rode up on a pony to the gate, jump- 
ed off and ran in, exclaiming, “Oh, am 
I too late?” 

She was nothing but an ordinary coun- 
try-girl, not at all pretty, much freckled, 
evidently used to hard work, adorned 
with the duplicate of the calico dress and 
gingham sun-bonnet worn by her mother. 
The ladies of my household took pity on 
the poor thing as she sank upon the mat- 
ting in the hall, weeping and lamenting. 
She had ridden hard, was very dusty 
and thirsty, and it was impossible not to 
sympathize with her. It was easy to im- 
agine her story before she told it: “My 
mother is a poor sickly woman. She is 
almost worked to death already since 
father died,” she sobbed. ‘We live out 
along the road on a little place—keep 
chickens and things. Why, there’s a 
little baby in the cradle not a year old 
—Bub we call him—and there’s four 
more of us, all girls!” 

“What on earth did the man want to 
marry her for?” one of my family ask- 
ed, for we saw that they all belonged to 
the class known as “poor white folks,” 
with whom even the negroes had as lit- 
tle to do, except to sell stolen chickens 
to them for whisky, as possible. ‘ What 
inducement—what did the man want?” 
was asked. 

“He wanted her to work forhim. He 
has got no nigger, and that was the only 
way he could get one,” was the reply. 
“You see, he lives near us,” the poor 
girl proceeded, rocking herself to and 
fro as she sat on the floor, and already 
sunk into the stony sorrow which seem- 
ed to be her normal condition, “and he 
worked his other wife to death not six 
months ago—four months. There he 
was with six little children, and he the 
laziest man that ever lived. He’s too 
lazy to patch his roof to keep out the 
water, and half his children are always 
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down with ague or something. The weeds 
is higher than his corn. All he cares for 
is a patch of tobacco in a corner of his 
place, and that is for his own smoking. 
The castor-oil weeds are taller than his 
chimney almost, and he raises goober- 
peas, only his hogs always root ’em up, 
for his fence is always down. He’s got 
an old cow, and she hooks, and he wants 
my mammy to milk her for him, I suppose. 
He’s the meanest white man living!’ the 
girl added. 

“But why did you not persuade your 
mother—”’ I began. 

“Beg her not, you mean ?” the girl said. 
“TI never did nothing else. I said, ‘Oh, 
mammy, mammy! please don’t! Look 


at poor little Bub. All he wants—old 


Parkins, they call him—is to make a nig- 
ger of you.’ Beg? I’ve been down at her 
knees crying and begging all this last 
week. And she is such a good, good 
mother! such a hard, Zavd working wo- 
man when her ague will let her! 7 knew 
what he meant when I saw them horses 
hitched to his fence this morning. But, 
you see, little Bub was having the fever 
after his chill— was crying for water. 
‘You run to the spring, Marthy,’ she 
said to me—mammy says, says she— 
‘and I'll quiet Bub till you come back.’ 
I ran every step of the way there and 
back, never thinking; but when I come 
back she was gone! Bub was crying fit 
to kill; but I catched up Bill—that’s our 
pony—in the stubble-field, and I jumped 
on, and I hollered to a neighbor as I rode 
by, ‘Please to run over for a moment to 
Bub!’ and I rode as hard as I could.— 
What did you do it for?” she said to me 
with sudden ferocity. ‘You might ha’ 
known better !—No, I won’t have any- 
thing to eat under this here roof. I want 
to get back to little BubAnd you a 
minister too!” 

“Ah me!” I thought as she mounted 
her poor scrub of a pony and rode weari- 
ly off, “this is not the first time I feel after 


a marriage as Jack Ketch feels, or ought’ 


to feel, after an execution; and I am 
afraid it will not be the last time I feel 
so.” WILLIAM M. BAKER. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS—CXVI. 


Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove; 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


EITHER Mr. Dyce nor the Cam- 
bridge Editors made any attempt 
of their own to unravel the meaning 
of worth in the last of the above lines. 
They were apparently so well satisfied 
with the solution of Mr. Sidney Walker 
that they repeated it without remark in 
their respective editions, as follows: 

“What can worth mean? qu. north? 
As, by following the guidance of the 
northern star, a ship may sail an im- 
mense way, yet never reach the true 
north, so the limit of love is unknown. 
Or can any other good sense be made 
of ‘north’? Fudicent rei astronomice 
perits.” — Walkers Critical Examina- 
tion, vol. iii. 384. 

According to this suggestion of Mr. 
Walker, the text would read: Whose 
north’s unknown (qu. the ship’s north ?), 
although his height be taken (qu. the 
ship’s height ?)—a reading which, to say 
the mildest of it, is more difficult to un- 
derstand than the original. Mr. Walker 
must surely have been dreaming of some 
abortive polar expedition when he im- 
agined a ship, misled by the ignis-fatuus 
of the northern star, sailing an immense 
way, yet never reaching the true north— 
a sort of wild-goose chase more sugges- 
tive of groping uncertainty than of the 
unswerving constancy which it was the 
object of the metaphor to typify. But, 
admitting that the metaphor could ap- 
ply at all in the sense imagined by Mr. 
Walker, he must have supposed that 
Shakespeare would make a parade of 
the recondite fact that the pole-star 
sometimes (for it is only sometimes) di- 
verges from the true northern direction ; 
and that he would set up that fact in op- 


position to the popular and poetical as- 
Vor. XIX.—48 





sumption of his time, that the star and 
the north point were identical —as, in 
fact, they are in certain positions well 
known to seamen and prefigured in 
early navigation - books; while, on the 
contrary, it is quite plain that if Shake- 
speare had any intention of dissenting 
from the received opinion of the immo- 
bility of the pole-star, he would not in 
the preceding lines of his sonnet have 
described ‘‘an ever-fixed mark that looks 
on tempests and is never shaken” —a 
description beautifully applicable to the 
supposed immobility of the pole - star. 
Nor would he have made Julius Czesar 
say— 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine, 

But there’s but one, in all, doth hold his place. 
And if it were necessary to prove that 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries regarded 
the fixity of the pole-star in the same 
light, and adduced it also as an emblem 
of constancy, the following example might 
be cited from some commendatory verses 
prefixed to Drayton’s Mortimeriados, 
printed in 1596. The writer is speaking 
of the Creator : 

Yet He the pole-star, cynosura cleere, 


Caused steddily to stand, though heaven did gyre, 
For an example to men’s actions heere. 


(Respecting these lines, it may be inci- 
dentally observed that their writer prop- 
erly treated “cynosura cleere” as a sin- 
gle star, in opposition to the general but 
erroneous definition (derived, perhaps, 
from Ovid's Fas?é, iii. 107) that the name 
cynosura applies to the entire constella- 


tion of the Lesser Bear. But Cynosura is 
literally ‘“‘ Dog’s Tail’’—a name that could 
properly be applied only to the three stars’ 
of that constellation nearest the pole, and 
of which the last is called by moderns 
Polaris ; and it is not improbable that 
the name Cynosura may have been giv- 
en to those three stars from their seem- 
ing to ‘Point to the pole like the tail of a 
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pointer-dog at “stand.” Thence the trans- 
fer of the name, by synecdoche, to the 
most conspicuous and most important 
of the three is easily understood.) 
Now, if it is obvious that this was the 
star from which Shakespeare drew his 
metaphor, it is not less obvious that by 
“although his height be taken” he re- 
ferred to the well-known fact that the 
altitude of the same star was constantly 
taken by early navigators to ascertain 


their position in latitude from its varying |, 


height above the horizon. And so the 
variable height of the pole-star presented 
a remarkable contrast to its supposed z#- 
variable direction. 

Had any deviation in it from a true 
north direction been known and acknow- 
ledged, it would have been called “wide,” 
the technical term constantly applied to 
divergence from true direction in shoot- 
ing at a mark. Whence “wide o’ the 
bow hand” became a proverbial reproach 
for missed aim of any kind—as, e.g., when 
Maria retorts upon Boyet in Love's La- 
bor's Lost, “wide o' the bow hand, 7’ 
faith your hand is out.” But it was not 
exclusively with reference to missiles that 
‘wide’ was used: in the auxiliary play 
in Hamlet it describes misdirection of a 
sword: . 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage strikes wide. 


And, again, in the r4oth Sonnet it is put 

in opposition to straight: 

Beare thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart goe 
wide; 

where the lover entreats his mistress to 

fix her eyes at least upon him, though 

her heart be averted. 

Width, the substantive expression of 
the adjective “wide,” although not used 
elsewhere by Shakespeare, is to be found 
in the works of his contemporary Dray- 
ton; and Horne Tooke, in his Déver- 
sions of Purley, accredits it with a legit- 
imate Anglo-Saxon derivation. In ‘our 
words of admeasurement” he enume- 
rates ‘Length, Breadth, Width, Depth, 
Height,”’ which, he says, ‘‘are respect- 
ively the third person singular of certain 
A.-S. verbs,” which he specifies. 

Now, worth, so incomprehensible in 
its place in the 116th Sonnet, is assured- 
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ly a misprint: and whatever may have 
been the word for which it was substi- 
tuted, that word must have been in direct 
opposition to its accompanying contrast, 
height. Like transverse and conjugate 
diameters, one must have been in per- 
pendicular opposition to the other, as 
required by the conjunction of contrast, 
“although.” Why, then, should not 
width have been the original of the 
misprint worth in this sonnet? It is 
sufficiently near in sound and appear- 
ance to render the substitution not im- 
probable; and in it we have the natural 
antithesis to Aeigh?, assisting and explain- 
ing the metaphor by opposing the absence 
of width or deviation to the presence of 
variable height, and giving, by contrast, 
a significance to the introduction of the 
latter element, which, without such con- 
trast, would be so unmeaning as to be 
utterly unaccountable. 

And a good test of the probability of 
width having been really the word used 
by Shakespeare—whose expressions have 
always a good and appropriate meaning 
when it can be at length discovered—is 
to endeavor to choose any other term than 
width which would so exactly and so 
concisely express horizontal deviation, 
or azimuth, as opposed to vertical height, 
or altitude. ‘ Whose width’s unknown” 
may be understood as equivalent to— 
whose freedom from deviation is taken 
for granted. A. E. BRAE. 


THE LIBRARIES OF PARIS. 


Paris is almostas rich in libraries as she 
isin theatres. Apart from the great pub- 
lic collections, such as the National Li- 
brary and that of Ste. Geneviéve, there is 
scarcely an institution pertaining to art 
or science within her limits that has not 
a special collection of books which is 
freely opened to the public. The Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Jardin des Plantes, 
the Ecole de Médecine, etc., all have 
their special libraries, which may be 
consulted at certain hours and under 
certain regulations. 

The chief of them all is the vast Na- 
tional Library, whose buildings form an 
island in the very heart of Paris, being 
bounded by the Rues Richelieu, Vivienne, 
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des Petits Champs, and de l’Arcade-Col- 
bert. The edifice which it occupies was 
formerly the palace of Cardinal Mazarin, 
and certain remains of the original build- 
ing are to be seen still surrounding the 
inner court. Large asis the edifice itself, 
it is too restricted for the proper display 
and use of the mass of treasures that it 
contains. Twenty years ago there was 
talk of transferring the whole collection 
to the Louvre, whose series of vast un- 
occupied galleries would have royally 
lodged so royal a guest. Fortunately, 
this plan never was put into execution, 
for had it been carried out the whole of 
this priceless collection would have per- 
ished in 1871 in the flames that consumed 
the library of the Louvre. 

The National Library, like the territory 
of France, is divided into departments, 
each of which is under the care of a special 
director, all these directors in turn being 
under the control of the chief librarian, 
who looks after the affairs of the whole 
establishment. By law, a copy of every 
book, pamphlet, play-bill, ballad, etc. 
printed in France must be sent to the 
library, though the law, so far as regards 
the two latter articles, has fallen into dis- 
use, else the halls of the library would 
have literally overflowed with the undue 
accumulation of trivial printed matter. 
The books and pamphlets thus received 
are estimated to amount to over twenty- 
five thousand volumes annually. It is 
not exactly known how many printed 
volumes the library contains, but by 
measurement it has been computed that 
there are not fewer than three millions 
and a quarter. Of these, the choice 
books are placed in a series of separate 
rooms, this division of the library being 
called the Reserve. There the ardent 
book-lover finds treasures that are cal- 
culated to drive him wild with enthusiasm. 
Two hundred thousand volumes are in- 
cluded in the Reserve, each one of which 
is a priceless marvel. The first book 
printed by Gutenberg is to be found there, 
as well as the latest chef-d’euvre of the 
typographical art. The art of bookbind- 
ing-is represented by an unbroken series 
of specimens from the reign of Louis 
XII. to the present day. Choice copies 
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of rare editions abound, and often two 
or three specimens of a single rarity. 

Another interesting division is that of 
the manuscripts. They are arranged in 
sections according to their languages, the 
library possessing manuscripts in the Chi- 
nese, Hindoo, Persian and Arabic tongues, 
as well as in those of European nations. In 
fact, the entire universe is represented in 
the hundred and fifty thousand volumes 
which this division contains. Among them 
are included eight thousand unique man- 
uscripts, all of them ornamented with il- 
luminations and miniatures of priceless 
value, and enclosed in bindings adorned 
with carvings on ivory or with precious 
stones. Here are to be seen such curi- 
osities as the prayer-book of Saint Louis, 
letters written by Henri IV. to Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, the autograph manuscript of 
Telemague, an autobiography of Louis 
XIV. in his own handwriting, a Latin 
manuscript of the sixth century written 
on, papyrus, etc. Among the Chinese 
manuscripts there is an inscription dat- 
ing from 2000 years B. C. 

The print department is extremely in- 
teresting, though it is ill lodged in a gal- 
lery built by Mansard, wherein light is 
lacking for a favorable display of its 
riches. The portraits alone number over 
four hundred thousand. This division 
was lately the scene of a theft—or rather 
a series of audacious thefts—whereby a 
certain series of valuable prints was irre- 


mediably broken. A young fan-painter 


of some eminence as an artist, who was 
a pupil of the Beaux Arts, had exhibited 
at the Salon, and had even carried off a 
medal there, obtained a permit to study 
in this department for the purpose, as he 
alleged, of finding subjects for his fans. 
He used to come daily, armed with a 
large portfolio, in which he carried his 
drawing-paper, pencils, etc., and would 
remain, studying and sketching, till the 
hour of closing had arrived. Naturally, 
the guardians of the department became 
used to seeing him there, and no one: 
ever thought of examining his portfolio. 
Thus matters continued for some months, 
till an amateur, chancing to look over a 
set of prints of the eighteenth century, 
‘discovered that several pieces were miss- 
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ing from the series, and hastened to in- 
form the director of the department. A 
careful investigation was instituted, and 
it was discovered that over six hundred 
prints, many of them unique—among 
which were several that had formed part 
of the collection of Marie Antoinette— 
had disappeared. The police were not 
long in discovering the culprit in the 
person of the young fan-painter afore- 
said. It was found that for months past 
this intelligent youth had been living 
comfortably on the fruit of his thefts, 
the purloined prints being eagerly pur- 
chased by the vendors of drawings and 
old engravings. As each print belong- 
ing to the library bears the stamp of that 
institution on the back, it might be im- 
agined that the source from which he pro- 
cured such a quantity of rare engravings 
would have been readily detected; but 
he always contrived either to obliterate 
the stamp by means of a wash or to con- 
ceal it under a seemingly careless pen- 
cil-sketch. Some fifty prints were found 
packed up in his room ready for removal, 
and about fifty more were recovered from 
the bric-a-brac vendors to whom he had 
sold them ; but at least five hundred were 
lost to the library for ever. However, it 
can endure the loss with equanimity, as 
the existing collection is computed to 
contain about a million and a half of 
prints, commencing with those of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Cabinet of Medals contains not 
only coins and medals, but gems, bronzes, 
Greek and Etruscan vases, ivory carvings, 
etc. In 1789 all the antiques in the trea- 
suries of the Sainte Chapelle and St. 
Denis were removed hither, and the col- 
lection has been further enriched by the 
bequests and contributions of wealthy 
amateurs. This department, like that 
of the prints, has suffered from the de- 
predations of a thief. In 1851 a large 
number of valuable coins and medals 
were stolen, a small portion of which 
only were recovered some six years 
later. 

There are two reading-rooms in the 
National Library, or rather there is a 
working-room and a reading-room. To 


the first-named hall come those only who" 





are serious students. This room is known 
to the public by the nickname of the 
Mosque, on account of the series of 
domes in the ceiling. It is large, airy, 
supported by pillars of cast iron and 
decorated with faded paintings. Well 
warmed in winter and always cool in 
summer, it affords a favorite and com- 
fortable retreat for the literary worker. 
It affords space for three hundred and 
twenty-eight readers. It has one serious 
defect, however: the light is very bad. 
To gain access to this room a private 
ticket is required, which is never refused 
on proper application being made. The 
student must fill up two printed forms 
with his name, address and the title of 
the book that he wants before he. can 
obtain any volume, and there is a cer- 
tain degree of delay and passing of 
tickets to and fro before it is placed 
in his hands. But let the reader once 
become well known to the officials as a 
regular habitué and all difficulties will 


be smoothed out of his way. His seat . 


will be kept for him, and the book that 
he has been consulting, should he still 
desire to use it, will be laid aside for him 
in a special corner. 

The reading-room for the ordinary 
public is entered from the Rue Colbert, 
and is better lighted than the larger 
and more important apartment, having 
a row of windows at the side. Thither 
come the idlers that want to kill time or 
that seek a shelter from the cold or the 
rain. Novels and magazines form the 
principal literary food of this class, some 
of whose tickets for books have been 
preserved as curiosities of orthography, 
such as one demanding “ /van et Noé. 
par Walther Coq” (/vanhoe). Twenty 
thousand volumes of fugitive literature 
amply suffice for the wants of this class. 
The ciientéle of this room varies greatly, 
and always according to the caprices of 
the weather. On cold or rainy days every 
seat will be occupied, while during the 
sunny spring or summer months one-third 
at least of the seats will be vacant. There 
are regular habitués who come daily 
whether it rains or shines. Some of 
these will ask for a book, spread it out 
before them, and instantly fall asleep, 
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slumbering peacefully till aroused by the 
officials at the hour of closing. So long 
as these sleepers do not snore they are 
left unmolested, the administration ar- 
guing that they do better to sleep in a 
library than to fuddle themselves at a 
wine-shop. There are also certain harm- 
less lunatics that haunt the public libra- 
ries of Paris and are well known to the 
guardians. One of these has spent years 
in perusing a single book, which he reads 
diligently from beginning to end, and 
then straightway recommences. Anoth- 
er passes his time in selecting Christian 
names from different works. Of these 
names he makes long lists, which he 
forwards regularly to the French mis- 
sionaries in China, so that when they 
baptize a convert they may never be at 
aloss fora name. A third is collecting 
materials for a life of the First Napoleon, 
and has filled volumes upon volumes with 
notes pertaining to every subject under 
the sun. These poor creatures who pass 
their days quietly in the calm seclusion 
of the library are always kindly treated, 
and their whims humored to the fullest 
extent. They generally arrive at the mo- 
ment when the doors are opened, and 
remain until they are closed. 

The library of Ste. Geneviéve, on the 
Place du Panthéon, was founded in 1624 
by Cardinal de Larochefoucauld, who, on 
being appointed abbé commendataire 
of the celebrated abbey of the Génové- 
fains, found not a single volume within 
its limits, and presented to the abbey his 
own private collection, numbering some 
six hundred volumes. It now comprises 
more than two hundred thousand printed 
books and seven thousand manuscripts. 
It is noted as being the only library in Pa- 
ris that is open in the evenings—a privi- 
lege of which over three hundred readers 
eagerly avail themselves daily. Among 
the rarities of this library are numbered a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, present- 
ed by herself to the monks of Ste. Gene- 
viéve, and the sole known likeness of the 
“nun of Moret,” a mulattress reputed to 
have been the illegitimate daughter of 
Louis XIV. 

The library of the city of Paris was con- 
sumed in the conflagration of the Hétel 





de Ville. Although it numbered above 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
volumes, to which additions were con- 
tinually being made, it did not possess 
any special value. All the employés of 
the establishment were privileged to use 
the books at will, volumes were lost, sets 
were broken, and the directors, who were 
far from being bibliomaniacs, had but 
little respect for the library. It was es+ 
tablished in the garret, out of the reach 
of the ordinary public. The rooms that 
it occupied were on ball-nights turned 
into refreshment - rooms, and on other 
occasions were used as store-rooms for 
surplus furniture. Thus, when swept 
away by the flames of the Commune, 
the library, scorched by summer suns, 
mildewed by wintry damps, was in a 
sadly deteriorated condition. The pres- 
ent library of the city promises to enjoy 
a better fate. It was founded by M. 
Jules Cousin, librarian of the Arsenal, 
who had formed with great care and 
pains a collection of works relating to 
the city of Paris, and comprising in all 
over five thousand volumes. This col- 
lection, after the disasters of 1871, he 
hastened to offer to the city. His gift 
was accepted, the Hétel Carnavalet, once 
the abode of Madame de Sévigné, was 
chosen as the locality for the establish- 
ment of the new library, and the gen- 
erous donor was installed as custodian. 
It was opened on the Ist of January, 
1874, and already numbers twenty-six 
thousand volumes. 

The Mazarin Library is situated in 
the Institute—that is to say, the Acad- 
emy, the building consecrated to the di- 
vine Forty. This library has just missed 
a special treasure in the shape of the 
Jules Janin collection. The great critic 
died, bequeathing all his possessions to * 
his widow, but it was generally under- 
stood that he wished the Institute to be 
the ultimate destination of his choice 
and valuable library. Negotiations were 
accordingly opened with Madame Ja- 
nin, and the’ lady, who seems to have 
been a sort of Harpagon in petticoats, 
promised to follow out her husband's 
desires, provided a special room should 
be dedicated to the library, and that it 
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should be called by the name of the 
donor. The conditions were acceded 
to by the directors of the Academy, the 
room was selected, and even the places 
where the paintings were to be placed 
were fixed upon, when .Madame Janin 
suddenly died, leaving no will, and the 
books, after attracting crowds for near- 
ly a fortnight daily to the Hétel Drou- 
ot, were dispersed to the four winds 
of heaven under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. 

It has been remarked that notwith- 
standing the exceptional facilities for 
study afforded to the Parisian public, 
they are by no means eager to take ad- 
vantage of them. Out of a population 
of nearly two millions the great libraries 
of Paris attract scarce a thousand read- 
ers daily, and that computation includes 
the three hundred night-students at Ste. 
Geneviéve. The lack of thorough popu- 
lar education is probably the cause of this 
neglect. The average Parisian, though 
quick-witted and clever, is generally ex- 
tremely ignorant on every topic not per- 
taining to Paris. The great city in which 
he lives absorbs his thoughts, his time 
and his being. Outside of her encircling 
walls for him there is no world worth 
speaking of. It is all /a das, or, as Pa- 
risian journals generally head their scant 
selection of foreign telegrams— usually 
two or three days old, being filched from 
the London Zimes or the /ndépendance 
Belge—it is all “the exterior.” An im- 
mense scorn of all that is not Paris fills 
his being to the exclusion of all thirst for 
knowledge. What does he care for the 
geography of foreign lands or for the 
history of foreign nations? The coun- 
tries are “ outside,’’ and the people there- 
of are outsiders. A first representation 
at the Bouffes Parisiens is of more con- 
sequence to him than is a Presidential 
election in the United States. “ Who on 
earth would ever have known who Abra- 
ham Lincoln was if he had not been 
assassinated ?” contemptuously asked a 
leading Parisian journal not long ago. 
No average Parisian, most assuredly. 
Thus, too vain to study, too conceited to 
see the need thereof, the ordinary French- 
man confines his reading to the Figaro 





and the Vie Parisienne, and leaves the 
great libraries of Paris alone. 
L. H. H. 


ON NAMES. 


Books have been written on the ety- 
mology and meanings of names, and 
“Elia” in a delicious sonnet has left 
little to be said about the popularity of 
some favorite ones: 


In Christian climes Mary the garland wears ; 
Rebecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear ; 
Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear ; 

And the light Gaul by amorous Ninon swears. 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! | 
What air of fragrance Rosamond throws round! 
How like a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound ! 

Of Martha and of Abigail few lines 

Have bragged in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned ; but can 
You Barbara resist, or Marian? 

And is not Clare for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess 

These all than Saxon Edith please me less. 


One feels that Adam had supernatural 
inspiration in giving names to the objects 
of creation. How delicate are the names 
of flowers in every language! how sug- 
gestive the names of beasts! how mu- 
sical the names of birds! One cannot 
help congratulating the Fate which gov- 
erned the distribution of patrician names 
at Babel or otherwheres, or the taste 
which assumed them. The good fairies 
who gave titles—and how grand they 
are! king, duke and earl—have seldom 
omitted to preside over the choice of the 
distinctive names also, that they might 
not fail in the true aristocratic ring. 
How sonorous is Arthur! how graceful 
Lancelot! how dainty Guinevere! How 
Hohenzollern rolls as if a voice of thun- 
der called it imperial! Poets have al- 
ways felt the importance of this detail, 
and how careful was Shakespeare to 
call his roses roses, even while asserting 
that by any other name they would have 
smelt as sweet! From Helen to Annabel 
Lee, what strings of pearls have fallen 
from poet-lips in the fair names of fair 
women ! 

Not every plebeian name is vulgar, 
nor are all patrician ones grandiloquent, 
especially in continental Europe, where 
the latter often smell of gunpowder or 
sound commonplace. Oriental names 
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are fine, but coming westward one trips 
over consonants as rude and barbarous as 
the peoples who have combined them into 
family designations—Russian and Polish, 
indeed nearly all Sclavonic names, for in- 
stance, which are difficult to pronounce, 
and convey no ideas of either grace or 
dignity. Hungarian names are musical as 
Italian ones, and have an aristocratic re- 
pose—Almasy, Nyari, Petévi, Esterhazy, 
for example. German is a rich language, 
but is poor in well-sounding names, if 
one excepts those of feudal origin de- 
rived from old-time fortresses and cas- 
tles, ending ‘mostly in séeén or burg. 
Such princely titles as Fugger, Piickler, 
Greitz and Schleitz are frequent, while 
the vulgar names like Schultze and Mey- 
er—the latter especially in all sorts of 
variations like Ober-, Unter-, Hinter-, 
Nieder-, Blei-, Stroh-, Feld- and Probst- 
meyer—sound fearfully indicative of low 
origin. In Christian names Germany is 


also poor, the Landesvater being very 
generally godfather also of his folk; 
hence Frederick, August, Karl, Ludwig 


and Max—which latter is better than the 
pretentious Maximilian—all fine names, 
are made vulgar by frequency. Among 
the nobility, Isador, Tassillo, Hermann, 
Walter and Ottomar are among the most 
euphonious. Family tradition or want 
of invention sometimes imposes a sin- 
gle name on a whole race: thus, the 
princes of Reuss are all baptized Hein- 
rich, distinguished only by Latin nume- 
rals, as Heinrich XVIII., Heinrich XIX., 
Heinrich LXV., and so on up to C. or 
more, like chapters in a history or ave- 
nues in New York. 

In the North of Europe double Chris- 
tian names are exceptional, while in south- 
ern countries, like Spain, babies are call- 
ed after half the calendar at the font, ir- 
respective of gender, so they only get 
enough. 

Classic names hold their own in the 
countries they once made illustrious. 
Greece, Italy and France still possess 
Themistocles, Cesare and Achille, ex- 
citing frequently ludicrous comparisons, 
as they used to among the Southern ne- 
groes. Hannibaland Pompey, who were 
christened in mockery, are probably the 
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last who will bear those heroic cogno- 
mens, and will give place in time to 
dusky Abraham Lincolns and café-au- 
fait Charles Sumners. 

Modern Jewish names are either cor- 
ruptions of old Hebrew ones or transla- 
tions of them. They have a rich fra- 
grance of Oriental poetry, and are bright 
with flash of gems and metals and hues 
of flowers. Some, like Rothschild (“ Red 
Shield’), Levi (“Lion”), etc., remind us 
of the Indian “Red Clouds” and “‘Sit- 
ting Bulls,’ and like them and the canz¢- 
ing names of noble families are of he- 
raldic descent. German Israelites espe- 
cially have the most inconsistently po- 
etical surnames, like Schénfeld, Lilien- 
thal, Veilchenduft, Rosen -thal, -berg, 
-baum, -blatt and -schweig. Gold- and 
silber-schmidt, -berg, etc. seem more 
appropriate. 

Many immigrant families in England 
and America, like Harry Foker’s ances- 
tor, have changed or translated their 
names, as “ King” for “ Kdnig,” “ Duke” 
for “ Herzog,” “Smith” for “ Schmidt,” 
“Seasongood” for “ Sis und gut,” and 
“Belmont” for “Schénberg.” A Baltimore 
family changed their patronymic, Klein, 
each brother choosing a different English 
version of the word, and became respect- 
ively Short, Small and Little. Mr. Small 
was at one time mayor of Baltimore, and 
Mr. Little a member of Congress. Va- 
rious reasons have led to such changes, 
sometimes phonetic only, very decent 
foreign words sounding occasionally like 
base English ones, and disproving con- 
clusively the Shakespearian aphorism. 

In most countries laws have been made 
to protect patronymics from being as- 
sumed without right, but they have sel- 
dom been more than a dead letter. 
Noms de théatre and noms de plume 
have been permissible exceptions, but 
unlawful ones are quite as common. 
Like Elia’s Mr. H——-, people insist 
on “saving their bacon” in euphonious 
equivalents of their own or by unblush- 
ing larcenies of other people’s names, 
The whims which sometimes govern 
them in such transformations would 
alone afford materials for a treatise. 
Rochefort and Victor Hugo have both 
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dropped old and illustrious titles, while 
Villemessant and M. Granier—the Bo- 
naparte bully who calls himself “De Cas- 
sagnac’’—have assumed nobiliary pre- 
fixes, and names even which do not be- 
long tothem. “Cham,” the famous cari- 
caturist, provoked the anger of his fa- 
ther, the-comte de Noé, by becoming an 
artist, so Amadeé, vicomte de Noé, took 
and gave a new immortality to the name 
of the discarded son of Noah. Another 
caricaturist, on the staff of Punch, has 
taken an opposite course, and by dis- 
placing a capital letter in his name has 
ennobled it. Such liberties are common, 
however, in France, and Taine in his 
Notes sur Paris makes M. Graindorge 
threaten his nephew should he ever 
change his name of Durand into Du 
Rand or D’Urand. 

Even in Germany, however, where the 
privileges of the nobility,are guarded with 
jealousy and almost feudal rigor, a wine- 
merchant, the prince of practical] jokers, 
assumed in jest, but bears in earnest, the 
high-sounding title of Count von Tappen- 
berg. I remember another case—which 
ended, I believe, ignominiously — of an 
officer in Nassau whose real name was 
Vogel, who changed it to V. Ogel or Von 
Ogel. Many, however, take a shorter 
way by simply putting the particle forci- 
bly before their names, like Von Schmidt 
or V. Schultze, or by changing the low 
Dutch van, which means nothing, into 
the more aristocratic prefix. Others evade 
the law and add the name of their birth- 
place, like “ Meyer von Bremen,” “ Miil- 
ler von K@6nigswinter,” etc. This is in- 
nocent, however, in a directory, where 
Meyer and Miller fill half the pages, and 
is not much falser or vainer than the 
harmless change of Smith into Smythe, 
which sometimes happens nearer home. 

It is curious to note the accidental and, 
what may almost be thought to be, the 
prophetic significance of names. The 
son of Philip must be expected to tame 
Bucephalus, although the heir of “ Old- 
Man-Afraid-of-his-Horses”’ might do the 
same. Winfield Scott was a fortunate in- 
tuition, and the name of Christopher. Co- 
lumbus, or ‘“‘Christ-bearing dove,”’ seems 
written by the finger of Providence—the 
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second dove that found a world amid a 
watery waste, and, like the first, bearing 
the symbol of peace and good-will to 
mankind. 

Surnames are frequently nicknames 
that have stuck. In Germany to-day 
few peasants are known by their fam- 
ily names. In their native villages they 
are distinguished by some arbitrary or 
accidental appellation, such as Flea, or 
Tailor, or Dirt-bauer, quite irrespective 
of their occupations. Guides in the Alps 
have nearly always nicknames by which 
they are best known, and even the guide- 
books find it necessary to give both ap- 
pellations, as Joh. Pfniir, vz/go Fischer]; 
Jos. Schwaiger, vudgo Struberer.’ 

Since the Franco-Prussian war the Ger- 
mans have ostracised gallicisms from their 
language as far as possible: a baron calls 
himself a “Freiherr,” and the young lieu- 
tenant who wrote his title formerly “ Comte 
de ——" is now “Gra/. v. ” invari- 
ably. But before the unpleasantness Ger- 
man gentlemen who traveled were accus- 
tomed to translate their titles and the 
nobiliary particle, which sometimes led 
to amusing incidents. A young officer 
of the noble family of Von Phul, being in 
England, requested a shopkeeper, . from 
whom he made some purchases, to send 
the package to Lieutenant de Phul, and 
was later much disgusted, on receiving 
it at his hotel, to find it addressed to 
“ Lieutenant d—— Fool.” 

A pendant to this anecdote occurred 
in a German misapprehension of an Eng- 
lish name, and will serve to conclude the 
present notes. In America, and espe- 
cially at the South, Christian names— 
z. é., names of saints or Bible person- 
ages — are frequently replaced by fam- 
ily names, which sometimes makes it 
difficult to tell the sex of the persons 
bearing them, and which in the case re- 
ferred to led to a mistake as annoying 
and embarrassing as the one already re- 
lated. The writer had the pleasure of 
knowing an amiable American lady in 
Germany whose husband was related to 
the celebrated William Wirt and had been 
christened “after” him. The lady’s card 
read, therefore, Mrs. Wirt X——. She 
had brought good introductions to fam- 
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ilies of rank, and was surprised and ag- 
grieved at their want of cordiality until 
one day it was explained that she was 
taken to be the wife of an innkeeper, 
Wirth being the German word for that 
occupation; and in a country where it is 
the custom to call wives by their hus- 
bands’ titles, as Frau Counselor, Frau 
Doctor, Frau Lieutenant, Mrs. Wirt 
X—— was supposed to be Mrs. Wirth 
X——, and was treated accordingly. 

J. R. T. 


MODERN WARFARE, 


Wak, as a means to the manufacture 
of great men, is becoming a failure. 
Todleben was the one great product in 
that line of the Crimean contest, and Von 
Moltke of the Franco-German struggle 
of fifteen years later. The victors in the 
one and the vanquished in the other 
brought out of the smoke and dust not 
a single commanding figure. The brief 
collisions illuminated by Sadowa and Sol- 
ferino were similarly unproductive. 

Railroads and arms of precision, and 
the tremendous outlay of treasure in- 
volved, make wars now too short and 
sharp for the growth of heroes. Great 
plants are developed slowly, and need 
time and space to bring them to their 
full stature. Wars are no longer meas- 
ured in their duration by centuries, or 
Thirty Years, or even Seven Years. Black 
Princes, Wallensteins, Gustavuses and 
Fredericks accordingly cease to bless 
an admiring world. What happens is 
a careful and somewhat protracted prep- 
aration, a railway trip of one or two hun- 
dred thousand military excursionists, one 
great battle, rarely more, and a treaty 
of peace. In such a programme genius 
cannot do itself justice. No one name 
can star it on the bills long. The “small 
caps” have it. This is disheartening to 
embryo field-marshals, as well as to the 
matured article itself. They must look 
back with longing regret to the fine old 
days when the mighty soldier, ‘in great 
boots of Spanish leather,” stumped up 
and down Europe for half a lifetime, the 
centre of all power, with empire in his 
scabbard. He fought all summer, and 
at the first frost went into winter-quarters 
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with the utmost punctuality. In one sea- 
son as in the other, year in and year out, 
he was before the eye of Christendom. 
His strong points expanded slowly and 
healthily? his weak ones he had ample 
time and leisure to correct. What more 
favorable to such résults than a series of 
active summers and studious winters ? 

From this spectacle how depressing a 
change to the mere sallies of this degen- 
erate age! Campaigns even, in the strict 
sense of the word, have ceased to be. 
The aspiring general must make himself 
in a raid or not atall. He feels sadly 
that, do all he can, his must be the repu- 
tation of a quarter-horse and not a four- 
miler. Nor is the state of things likely, 
from his point of view, to get any better. 
Steam is mending its hold, and gaining 
more and more the control of the matter. 
When railways were first introduced, the 
impossibility of using them in war was 
manifest to all theorists. Equally certain 
was their value, if used at all, to-the in- 
vaded country exclusively, and not to its 
invader. Unfeeling facts have flatly given 
the lie to both these magisterial assump- 
tions. They have been proved to be the 
best of all means for collecting and trans- 
porting troops, and to be among the most 
difficult things in the world to wrest from 
the grasp of an invader once closed on 
them. This seems to settle our first prop- 
osition and solve the problem. Great men 
cannot be made by steam. 


FASHIONS IN FURNITURE. 


A FANCY among the amateur uphol- 
sterers of the day is Eastlake furniture. 
The fundamental idea of this invention 
is the abandonment of the superficial 
and cultivation of the solid and down- 
right. Our chairs, tables and escritoires 
are forced to present themselves in dis- 
habille; pins, joints, wedges and dove- 
tails all clear, open and, without a pun, 
aboveboard. The timbers are heavy, the 
legs thick. Nothing is upsettable, or ca- 
pable of being hurt if by unforeseen mi- 
racle upset. Sofas and reception-chairs 
are modeled after the stools and benches 
in the beer-houses of Teniers and the 
dining-room of Luther. No fastening 
is admissible that does not reveal itself 
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frankly, without pretence of being some- 
thing else or of not being at all. Honest 
work is the keynote, and no work can 
be honest that is ashamed to show itself 
or dodges in any way. 

Such a revolt of the age of veneer 
against veneer is pleasant to see. It is, 
however, subject to the fault of most 
revolts, that it overshoots the mark. It 
pushes one very good principle at the 
expense of another. Fidelity in carpen- 
try, like fidelity in everything else, is 
quite attainable without involving the 
rude. A good and strong thing may 
very well be at the same time a beau- 
tiful thing. When it is meant constant- 
ly to address the cultivated eye, and to 
elevate as well as recognize taste, it must 
be so. . Beauty excludes the cumbrous 
and uncouth. It declines to force upon 
us the processes of the mere workman, 
but seeks to decorate and disguise them. 
It takes the object, in other words, from 
his hands and passes it for completion 
to the ‘artist. And the latter, we should 
remember, cannot thoroughly play his 
part if the former has been incompetent 
or remiss. The foundation cannot but 
be good if the finished product be ele- 
gant and fitted to its purpose, economi- 
cal or zsthetic; and that is all we need 
want to see or know of-it. There is not 
the slightest necessity: of parading con- 
struction. If the ceiling above us be 
smooth, well shaped and without flaws, 
we know that the beams or the arch on 
which it is suspended are stout and well 
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laid. What need of proving it by the 
exposure of bare oak or bare brick? To 
effect that demonstration by tearing away 
or sacrificing frescoes and delicate mould- 
ings is like taking off flesh and skin to 
show the bones. _ 

Under some circumstances the display 
of construction is desirable. Other con- 
siderations than additional cost may ren- 
der itso. In such cases it may even be 
emphasized by carving or other decora- 
tion. The rafters and struts of a Gothic 
roof and the hinges of a cathedral-door 
or an oaken or ebony chest are often so 
used. But it is the beauty, rather than 
the use, of beam or hinge that then 
makes it pleasing, although the combi- 
nation of the two qualities is also grat- 
ifying. The inlaid scrolls of iron, brass 
or silver which we admire are of no use 
to the hinge, any more than the lanterns 
and interlaced groins are to the roof. 

But we hear complaints that the age 
is reasserting itself, that veneer is smoth- 
ering Eastlake, and that the paraded con- 
struction is in turn becoming a sham. 
The bolt-heads are glued on, the dove- 
tails painted and the metal-work mere 
tracery, Eastlake furniture thus becom- 
ing weaker than that it assumes to ex- 
ceed in strength. The solution is clear 
enough. Heaviness is not necessarily 
strength: for portable articles it conflicts 
with strength. And good workmanship 
and good art may march together. To 
a great extent they imply each other. 

E. C. B. 
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Charles Kingsley: His Letters, and Memories 
of his Life. Edited by his Wife. Abridged 
from the London edition. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The late Charles Kingsley’s was not one of 
those natures which have but one point of 
view, like a picture: it was many-sided. To 
see it properly we have to travel round it, as 
with astatue. An artist, a poet, a keen sports- 
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man, a political and social reformer; a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England who de- 
nounced the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and declared theology to be “not the teach- 
ing of a religion, but the knowledge of God ;” 
a member of the aristocracy who allied him- 
self with the Chartists; a devotee of the let- 
ter of the Bible in full accord with Darwin 
and Huxley, and asking himself aloud, “ How 
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do we know that bees have no souls ?””—he 
furnished the best exemplification of all his 
moral and political facets when he brought 
to his own funeral deans, bishops, generals, ad- 
mirals, dissenting ministers, skeptical writers, 
the humblest laborers, huntsmen, whippers-in, 
literary men, radical reformers, and, “ outside 
the churchyard fence,” horses and hounds. 
He was a gifted, healthy-minded, earnest, 
imaginative, restless, thoroughly benevolent 
man, seeing beauty and truth in everything 
and everybody, and determined to do his best 
to bring them out. He made mistakes here 
and there, as an eager and unresting man 
must; but the final judgment on the motives 
that ruled his crowded life was unanimous. 
Kingsley’s verse, though full of poetic feeling, 
was not of the highest order, and sermons, 
didactic novels and polemical pamphlets have 
not usually a long life. Hence a place among 
the classics will hardly be awarded him. That, 
however, was with him, as with the genera- 
tion for whose special needs and advance- 
ment he labored, a secondary consideration. 
His influence in liberalizing British politics, 
elevating the poor, promoting popular educa- 
tion and reconciling the creeds among them- 
selves, and all with science, will long be felt. 


: It will be felt, in a more general way, in the 


United States, where thinkers of his school 
are often more sure of appreciation than in 
their own country. 

Kingsley was one of a group of ardent in- 
novators — conservatives they prefer calling 
themselves—Maurice, Froude, Stanley, Mat- 
thew Arnold, who recognize an existing gap 
between past and present in social and re- 
ligious questions, and rush forward to fill it. 
In so doing they separate themselves for the 
moment from the mass behind them, and 
beckon rather than drag it on. They insist 
that the English Church and government 
must bend or break, making clear at the 
same time how easy it is to bend if only the 
will be shown. “ Itis the scientific go-ahead- 
ism of the day,” writes Kingsley, “ which 
must save us, and which we must save. We 
have licked the feet of the feudal aristocrats 
for centuries; and see whither they have 
brought us or let us bring ourselves!” He 
did not live to fight the battle out. Nor will 
the others. The undertaking is not to be so 
hurried through. But only those who strike 
the first blow for victory are accounted the vic- 
tors, and it is their careers we like to study. 

Leaders must possess a sound physique 
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and intense vitality. Kingsley was thus distin- 
guished from youth. At school few excelled 
him in activity and love of adventure, united 
with remarkable coolness in danger. _ Better 
still was the moral trait of a strong sense of 
right. and love of justice, not unfostered by, 
if not wholly proceeding from, a conscious- 
ness of bodily power. His moral perceptions 
failed him only in bird’s-nesting, trout-fishing 
and fox-chasing; and in the first of these 
delinquencies a passion for science furnished 
part of his apology, the other part consisting 
in his always leaving some of the eggs. On 
the brook-side, with rod in hand, he shaped - 
many of his sermons, though there is a great 
deal more fun and frolic than theology in the 
records of angling excursions shared with 
Tom Hughes and Tom Taylor. He followed 
the example’ of the equally benevolent Izaak, 
and used live bait, heedless of the non-be- 
nevolent Byron’s denunciation of “ the quaint 
old cruel coxcomb.” He knew all the fox- 
earths for a great distance around his parson- 
age, as well as he did the birds, the butter- 
flies, the plants and the poor. He once dash- 
ed out of the pulpit in full canonicals, and 
sprang over the churchyard enclosure with 
scarf and surplice streaming like meteors to 
the troubled air, to fight a fire which was 
sweeping the heather and the pines. As an 
instance at once of his devotion to natural 
science and his power of ploughing two men- 
tal furrows at once, it is related that when 
preaching at Colorado Springs on his trip to 
this country in 1874, a beetle, new to him, 
having alighted on his manuscript, he pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly with his sermon, fix- 
ing his eye, and when it gave signs of flying 
his hand, on the insect till he had mastered 
its marks, and then allowing it to go on its 
way while he followed his own. Such traits 
probably descended to him. A West Indian 
grandfather showed them when in 1812 the 
volcanic dust from the St. Vincent eruption 
having darkened the air and set every one in 
Barbadoes, eighty miles distant, to prayer and 
lamentation, he opened his window, examined 
the dust and calmly remarked that the vol- 
cano at St. Vincent had broken out at last. 

Kingsley’s parish, Eversley, where he died 
after an incumbency of thirty-two years, pre- 
sented in some respects a microcosm of the 
England he sought to reform. It gave him 
an opportunity to practice on a small scale 
what on a larger he could only preach. When 
he took charge, not one adult, of either sex, 
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of the laboring class could read or write. He 
had to reorganize society, and create every- 
thing, from a shoe-club and a coal-club toa 
lending library, Sunday and day school, cot- 
tage lectures and a scholarship in a training 
college. How what he thus learned of the 
condition of the rural poor acted upon his 
mind and feelings he told his countrymen in 
his story of Yeast. Thrilling as was his ap- 
peal, there was no note of despair in it. “ The 
world is going right, and will go right, some- 
how—not in your way or my way, but in God’s 
way.” Work and hope was his motto. 

His robust faith in the efficacy of dogged 
and patient effort, in whatever field, had no 
reservation. To a young man who proposed 
going over to the Catholic Church, he writes 
in dissuasion, but says: “ Had you been born 
an Italian Romanist, I would have said to 
you, Don’t leave Rome; stay where you are 
and try to mend the faith of your fathers; if 
it casts you out, the sin be on its own head; 
and so I say to you.” This view of the prop- 
er methods of reform was ‘one with which the 
English mind could sympathize, though such 
an application of it was calculated to startle 
Anglican Churchmen. Yet they too came af- 
ter a while to understand Kingsley. He ob- 
tained close and full fraternity with them, was 
promoted to a canonry in Westminster Abbey, 
and made by the queen tutor to the prince of 
Wales, whose warm attachment he seems al- 
ways to have retained. The future king of 
England fraternized with the author of Adon’ 
Locke, while the clerical Chartist continued, 
in his own language, to “ work out points of 
natural theology by the strange light of Hux- 
ley, Darwin and Lyell.” 

Fortunate in the outcome, as in many of 
the incidents, of his career, Canon Kingsley 
was especially so in his wife, and, we may 
add, in his biographer—one and the same 
person. Mrs. Kingsley’s suppression of self 
in this book is a fine example to other biog- 
raphers, in whom it was more to be expected. 
We confess, indeed, that the book might have 
been more acceptable to American readers 
had her reticence as to the home-life with 
which she was so closely associated, and 
which no one could be so well qualified to 
depict, been less marked. A life-picture of 
an English home is never dull to readers on 
this side, and they would gladly see more of 
it at the expense of details illustrating the 
literary and public career of the subject. The 
book is withal a delightful and lucid sketch 





of one whom we all needed to understand, 
and are the better for understanding. 


Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur 
Arnold. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
What remains of the empire of Cyrus has 

been brought prominently to the notice of 
those who are interested in the affairs of the 
East by the circumstance that Persia lies be- 
tween two great modern empires whose jeal- 
ousies constitute a great part of the pabulum 
of diplomacy. Russia, on the north, has 
already absorbed some desirable corners of 
the shah’s territory, and England, from the 
opposite quarter, observes the process with 
a solicitude she will probably appease after 
a like fashion. From that step she is deterred 
chiefly by the reflection that to seize Bushire 
would he to throw all the rest of Persia into 
the czar’s clutches. Thus it is that a govern- 
ment effete to the last degree is maintained 
in quasi independence by the inability of its 
foes to agree upon its partition; the case of 
both the surviving Mohammedan powers be- 
ing identical in this respect. 

The Indo-European telegraph traversing 
Persia enables us to hear from the home of 
Darius, Beder and Fadladeen in less time than 
we can by letter from a friend in the next coun- 
ty, and makes the shah a tributary of the Asso- 
ciated Press. A year ortwo ago he did homage 
to that new sovereign by-a visit to the great 
European capitals. This tour was minutely 
chronicled in all its details, and we all be- 
came more familiar than his own subjects 
with the flash of his jewel-encrusted coat 
and his plume of brilliants. : 

Western inquirers naturally called for a 
return-match in the way of investigation. 
They wanted to see with their own eyes 
what real life was left in a land which so 
vividly ‘ flamed on the forehead ”’ of its lord. 
Very few of them, however, have been able 
to carry out this wish, the journey being one 
better suited to the resources of an autocrat 
than those of a solitary traveler. Nor, we 
think, will the number be increased by a 
perusal of Mr. Armnold’s book. Certainly, 
those who do go will not take their wives 
with them as he did. Mrs. Arnold, boxed 
in a mule-litter and borne helpless over the 
most stupendous precipices, along the narrow- 
est practicable paths, and subjected at every 
stop to the prying eyes of the natives anxious 
to catch a glimpse of “the white khanoum,” 
must often have envied the Russian con- 
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victs described by her husband as suspended 
in cages from the wheel-house of a Volga 
steamer. 

It may be that the extra annoyances in this 
way, added to the troubles of a journey amply 
supplied with them under its most favorable 
aspects, increased our author’s indisposition 
to see things couleur de rose. He exercises 
his full share of the Briton’s inalienable right 
to grumble. In Russia, from the Vistula to 
the south end of the Caspian, he discovers 
little to please him. The whole country is 
a stretch of light sand, which can never be 
agriculturally rich. That Poland is a con- 
quered country sticks out all over Warsaw, 
though the gayety of the Poles under Russian 
despotism half inclines him to think they de- 
serve it. Tobacco-smoke worried him, for 
he labored under the disqualification for Ori- 
ental travel of not smoking. St. Petersburg 
and Moscow are the only towns in the empire, 
the rest being but big hamlets; and in neither 
of the two did he see anything architecturally 
good but St. Isaac’s church. Russian manu- 
factures are poor, the hardware coming in for 
especial disapproval, “that of Birmingham 
being excluded by high tariffs,” which deny 
the Russ the luxury of Brummagem. Where 
anything tasteful is seen, it is sure to be French. 
The houses and the railway-cars are not ven- 
tilated; the steamboats give you no bedding; 
the religious furniture and proceedings are sat- 
urated with superstition; the famous found- 
ling hospital at Moscow, the arrangements of 
which he commends, is demoralizing; and 
it is not till Mr. Arnold gets out of the czar’s 
dominions, and learns at his first step in Per- 
sia that things may be worse, that we trace a 
shade of retrospective kindliness toward Rus- 
sia. Yet somehow, reading between the lines, 
we draw from this part of his book a feeling 
like that produced by the fuller and more im- 
partial survey of Mr. Wallace, of a people of 
pith, individuality and self-control engaged 
in a long, patient and sturdy conflict with 
difficulties geographical, ethnical, climatic, 
political and social of great magnitude, and 
effecting their gradual triumph over these ob- 
stacles with a remarkable absence of recourse 
to violent expedients. 

Mr. Arnold’s passage from the Caspian to 
Bushire, by Teheran, Ispahan and Shiraz, oc- 
curred during the five months from October 


.to March. The desert plateau which consti- 


tutes most of Persia he therefore saw in the 
winter only. The cold was extreme; the 
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crumbling, windowless and doorless flat-roofed 
huts of mud in which travelers and inhabit- 
ants find, or seek, harbor, were comfortless 
beyond expression; the mule-tracks forming 
the only high-roads in the empire were often 
deep in snow, and the gorgeous East was ap- 
parently at its very worst. Yet he considers 
winter preferable for the trip, insects and the 
sun being worse than frost and smoke. 

The celebrated cities of Persia are built 
of mud, shaped into bricks which are dried 
in the sun or simply piled up. In the shah’s 
palaces and some of the mosques there are 
wooden pillars, tiles, and more rarely stone. 
But the palace at Teheran is entered through 
an arch in a mud wall, the streets are passages 
a yard or two wide between mud walls, and 
the roofs are of mud laid upon brush- 
wood. The houses are generally of but one 
story, without a window on the street. Chim- 
neys are almost unknown, the fire being made 
in the centre of the floor or anywhere else the 
inmate for the time being may fancy. Stylish 
houses have a sort of flue in one side or in a 
corner. The streets are never paved, and are 
deep with débris from the walls. Half or 
more of each city consists of ruins. This 
enables us to realize the desolation of Assy- 
ria, where millions once dwelt, and left but 
mounds of earth to mark their habitations. 

Government, society, education, industry, 
—all is, like the houses, ruin in Persia. The 
revenue is farmed out to plunderers, against 
whom the taxpayers have no protection or 
appeal. The empire is managed “as if the 
government were to end with the expiry of 
the government’s lease.” Persia, in short, is 
in a state of atrophy that makes the continu- 
ance of its autonomy a marvel. Its isolation 
has been its only shield. 

Nor does our disenchantment attend only 
on the actual aspect of Persia. The very few 
ancient remains are disappointing. The tomb 
of Cyrus, near the site of his city of Pasar- 
gadee, close to the trail between Ispahan and 
Shiraz, is a modest structure. The tomb pro- 
per stands on a platform eighteen feet high 
and twenty feet from the ground. It is an 
unadorned rectangular building fifteen feet 
high, of marble. It has no inscription to 
identify it, but it is the only structure that 
can be accepted as his tomb. His name oc- 
curs on many of the displaced blocks at Pa- 
sargadz. At Persepolis our traveler’s admi- 
ration was chiefly won by the great platform, 
five hundred yards square by three hundred 
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- and fifteen high. ‘It overlooks a plain twenty 
miles beyond the Araxes, which flows at its 
foot. A regiment of cavalry, ten abreast,” 
could ride up the stairway, The remains of 
thé superimposed buildings are less remark- 
able than the platform. Pillars, doorways and 

‘ windows stand or lie, but no trace exists of 
walls or-roof, suggesting that these may have 
been of the materials now prevailing, clay or 
wood, Greek and Assyrian combine in the 
architecture. 

Mr. Arnold needs ‘a successor who shall 
travel in summer, stay longer, and learn at 
least a few words of Persian. We may then 
have a stereoscopic view of the country and 
people which will lead our vision partly 
around them, and be more satisfying than 
the cleverest silhouette. 


Life of a Scotch Naturalist : Thomas Edward, 
Associate of the Linnzan Society. By 
Samuel Smiles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 2 
Thomas Edward is another name added to 

the list of men of genius who have fought 

hand to hand with poverty: in this case the 
struggle was so close that it is not easy to tell 
who has conquered. Edward’s courage has 
not failed him, his zeal in the pursuit of know- 
ledge has been untiring, and he has met every 
obstacle with invincible energy and determi- 
nation; but throughout all Poverty never re- 
laxed her grasp of him, and his work, done 
at an immense sacrifice of health and vitality, 
seems destined in part to perish for want of an 

enduring record. His writing has been lim- 

ited to stray observations published in the 

Zoologist and other periodicals. ‘The earlier 

of these, having appeared in local papers, are 

mostly lost, but we hope that the others may 
some day be gathered into a book. The 
twenty new species added by Edward to the 
list of British Crustacea have received men- 
tion in the work of Messrs. Bate and West- 
wood on the sessile-eyed Crustacea and else- 
where, but there is no computing the number 
of new species which may have been lost in 
their perilous journeys through the post; for 
this naturalist, being unable to buy books, had 
no means of identifying his specimens him- 
self, and was therefore obliged to send them 
to be named by naturalists in England. Many 
of them were destroyed on the way, and oth- 
ers, reaching their destination, were never re- 
turned. Nor is the loss merely in new species. 
A naturalist like Edward, who has devoted 
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himself for half a century to close, faithful 
and intelligent observation, with -no bias, no 
theory to which to adjust all his facts, must 
have'a wealth’ of information which would 
throw light on the habits even of the best- 
known ones. That it was no lack of literary 
power which prevented him from writing 
more, the extracts from his papers given by 
Mr. Smiles abundantly prove. . The work of 
a man who had next to no education, they 
are written in a style to which the highest cul- 
ture could add nothing. It is charming in its 
quaint simplicity, its clearness and poetic choice 
of words: it is a style which recalls that of his 
countryman Wilson, with whom Edward had 
indeed more than one point of resemblance. 

The story of his life is a pathetic one, but 
withal stimulating and not wanting in conso- 
lation. Born with a passion for natural his- 
tory which few even among the great names 
of science have exhibited so early and in such 
a marked degree, he had to contend with dif- 
ficulties which might well have appeared in- 
surmountable. A man might work for fifteen 
hours a day with small wages and a numerous 
family to bring up, yet still manage to store 
his mind with classical or mathematical know- 
ledge; but how if he be utterly destitute of 
books, and if his study be not among them, 
but “by flowing stream, through wood or 
craggy wild’? Yet under these circumstances 
Edward’s investigations were made. They 
received no pecuniary reward, nor did honors 
fall thick upon him, though, except among 
his own people, they were not altogether 
wanting, his work being recognized by many 
scientific men, and the Linnzean Society hav- 
ing elected him an associate. Some of his fel- 
low-townsmen in Banff have a society for the 
encouragement-of native genius, but they do 
not appear to have considered him worthy of 
their attention—a fact which appears farcical, 
but is after all not much to be wondered at. 
Simple and modest as he is, Thomas Edward 
does not strike us as a man to be patronized. 
There is a good deal of sturdy independence 
about him. He seems all his life to have felt 
his poverty keenly as a bar to his usefulness in 
the cause of science, but he does not regard 
it in any sentimental light. He speaks of the 
two years he spent in a factory when a child 
as a very happy period. And this tone of 
healthy cheerfulness pervades the whole book, 
which, taken from Edward’s own narrative 
and letters, partakes' somewhat of the nature 
of an autobiography. 
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Thomas Edward is still living, not a very 
old man (he was born in 1814), but broken 
in health by the -exposure he has under- 
gone. Since this book: appeared he_ has 
been given a pension. of fifty pounds. by the 
queen. -His real reward lies in the single- 
ness of -his life, in the beauty of his writings 
and in the pure and elevated enjoyment which 
both will afford to all true lovers of Nature. 


Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Edited 
by Maria Weston Chapman. Vols. I. and 
II. - Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Every good biography partakes largely of 

the nature of an autobiography. Our inti- 

mate knowledge of a man must be gained 
not so much from what he has done as from 
what he has thought and felt; and unless 
through letters, journals or other utterances 
of his own we gain an insight into his views 
of the world and ‘of himself, the record of 
his life will be only an official report, however 
interesting for the matter it contains. It is 
not often, however, that any nature is, with 
its own consent or will, laid so completely 
open to inspection as Harriet Martineau has, 
with full purpose and deliberation, chosen 
that hers should be. Not that her account 
of herself is in the least degree a confession 
or an apologia. She was simply conscious 
of nothing that needed to be concealed: irre- 
proachable in conduct, she has seen no occa- 
sion for reserve in regard to her motives, judg- 
ments or opinions. Reticence, indeed, would 
seem to have been altogether foreign to her 
character—inconsistent with its activity and 
structure. Clear- minded, resolute, direct, 
with no strong imagination, passionate emo- 
tions or subtle perceptions to direct or re- 
strain; interested chiefly in broad movements 
and practical questions, social and political, 
and equally prompt to pursue investigations, 
urge solutions and identify herself with a 
cause, while still, from necessity, remaining an 
irresponsible critic and spectator,—she could 
not but come to regard the world as an open 
arena for frank and fearless discussion, and 
all suppressions or evasions as dishonest wiles 
and stratagems. Had she been a man, her 
capacities as a writer would probably have 
been subordinated to her talents as an admin- 
istrator, and in that case her utterance, if not 
less truthful, would have been less free. Cer- 
tainly, her position and career were unique, 
at least in her own nation. Her prominence, 
her social success, the popular consideration 
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she enjoyed, could ‘not: have None ieitie we = 
a man exerting like powers.in the samé.di-. 
rection, or by a woman exerting them in’ a. 
different direction. Her spontaneous facility _ 
of expression is the characteristic rather Gf a - 
debater of of. a clear-headed man of business. 
than of a literary artist. She wrote without 
hesitation, without ‘blotting, and with ‘little 
occasion for revision, and seems to have con- 
sidered the contrary habit—the constant strug- 
gle, the ie fertig werden of Carlyle and oth- 
er great writers—as. something strange and 
morbid. Not that she‘over-estimated her own 
gifts, or failed to appreciate those of a dif- 
ferent order; but her ideal was not one to 
foster fastidiousness, and her activity was too 
incessant, the aim too obvious, the results too 
-Reason 
seems to have held almost ahsoluté sway over 
her. Always keen-sighted, she was relatively 
defective in sympathy. Her likings and dis- 
likings were determined by her intellectual 
biases and perceptions far more than by as- 
sociations, caprice or spleen. The warmth 
of her affections never made her blind to 
the faults of her friends, and her aversions—to 
Brougham, to Macaulay, to the Whigs—were 
not the fervent antipathies of “a good hater.” 
The outspoken harshness of her strictures is 
untinged with venom or bitterness. There is 
no trace in them of wounded vanity or covert 
malice. Her impulsiveness was that of a 
nature subject to no gusts of passion and not 
easily made the sport of illusions. Her sin- 
cerity, unselfishness, independence of spirit, 
resolute devotion to duty, unfaltering sense 
of justice and right, are qualities which, if 
they do not kindle enthusiasm, claim ungrudg- 
ing admiration and esteem. 

It is fortunate both for Miss Martineau’s 
fame and the reader’s peace of mind that she 
should have determined to be her own biog- 
rapher, and should have been able to carry 
forward her task through the period which 
covers the most active and eventful portion 
of her career. What might probably have 
been the result had she committed it to other 
hands we may conjecture from the Memorials 
appended by Mrs. Chapman, which in tone, 
style, and arrangement present a striking con- 
trast to the Autobiography, having all the 
faults from which the latter is singularly ex- 
empt. This is indeed a model of its kind— 
earnest, simple, clear, direct, reflecting the 
character of the writer and constituting the 








best -production of her intellect. Though it 
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a remarkable and instructive career. ‘Scarce-. 
ly in any other company could one be con- 
tent to traverse again the ground occupied by 
much of the book—English politics and so- 
ciety during the period of Whig supremacy, 
and American politics and society in the early 
times of the anti-slavety agitation. Innu- 
merable Lives and Recollections of English 
statesmen of the present century have already 
brought weariness to the flesh, and who does 
not dread the thought of surviving Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison? Happily, Miss Mar- 
tineau, though deeply interested in these mat- 
ters and intimately mixed up with them, did 
not play so conspicuous a réle or become so 
entirely absorbed ‘in them as to merge her in- 
dividuality in the character of the leader, the 
representative ‘or the mere historian of a 
movement. She was feminine enough to ap- 
preciate the charm of domestic details, and 
gives us frequent and minute pictures of her 
household life. An elaborate account of her 
childhood fills a large space in the early part 
of the book, and there is nothing more agree- 
able in the latter portion than the descriptions 
of her life and surroundings at the home she 
made for herself at Ambleside. The story 
of her long illness and her mesmeric experi- 
ences she had already told in print, and that 
of her philosophical new birth through the 
agency of Mr. Atkinson was also sufficiently 
well known from her own publications, and 
may be accepted as part of a study which 
offers, when viewed in its completeness, no 
inconsistent or inexplicable phases. It was 
as natural that Harriet Martineau should be 
the victim of her reason as it is that so many 
people, differently constituted, should be the 
victims of their credulity or their emotional 
tendencies. 
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